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LE JOUVENCEL (RE-VISITED) 
G. W. Coopland 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


For ease of reference, the following points with regard 
to the 1887-9 edition of «Le Jouvencel> should be 
noted: Tome I contains the biographical introduction, 
pp. i - cclxxxvii; the literary introduction, pp. cclxxxvix 
- cccxxxii; <Le Jouvencel,>> the exposition of the book, 
pp. 1 - 12, the Prologue, pp. 13 - 18, Part I, pp. 18 - 60, 
Part II, caps.1 - 11, pp. 60 - 225. Tome II contains the 
rest of Part II, pp. 1 - 186; Part II, pp. 187 - 261; 
Tringant’s Commentary, pp. 265 - 299; and Piéces 
Justicatives, etc., pp. 304 - 449. 


In the early years of the reign of Louis XI, Jean de Bueil 
(1405-1480), eminent among fifteenth century soldiers, was 
responsible, in his retirement, for the composition of a book, 
known as <<Le Jouvencel,> one of the most notable of 15th 
century works. It may be conveniently described as a com- 
bination of a treatise on military art with a series of reminis- 
cences, the whole being woven into a roman a clé. At some 
date not far removed from that of the composition of the work 
itself, a junior or subordinate member of Jean’s household, 
one Tringant, wrote a commentary and key to the romance. 
<Le Jouvencel> was much to the liking of the age; it had a 
wide circulation in manuscript, and from 1493 to 1529 five 
printed versions appeared, After the latter date, with chang- 
ing tastes, interests and preoccupations, it shared the lot of 
many other works which had pleased the later Middle Ages, and 
fell into the background. 

In 1759, La Curne de Ste Palaye, ina contribution to the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres 
«Notice de deux Manuscrits du Livre Instituté Le Jouvencel 
conférés avec 1’Exemplaire imprimé,> criticised severely the 
imperfections of the printed editions, gave anadequate summary 
of the work itself, and stressed its value, not only for the his- 
tory of military art and science, but also for the history of 
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France, His remarks as to its authorship must be considered 
later. 

In 1838, Paulin Paris included a short notice of «Le Jouven- 
cel>> in his «Manuscrits Francais de la Bibliothéque du Roy> 
(Vol. I, pp. 130 - 144), in which he laid emphasis on the impor- 
tance that publication of a complete edition of <Le Jouvencel> 
might have for knowledge of the history of the art of war as con- 
ceived in the past. 

Half a century was to pass before «Le Jouvencel>> was made 
accessible to the world at large by the labours of M.M. Camille 
Favre and Leon Lecestre, who collaborated in the production of 
the complete work, with the addition of Tringant’s Commentary. 
M. Favre was responsible for the biographical and literary intro-. 
ductions, and M. Lecestre for the establishment of the text of the 
work itself and of the Commentary thereon. 

For the purpose of the present investigation, it is of some im- 
portance that the nature and scope of the contribution made by 
these twoscholars should be appreciated anddefined. M. Favre, 
in his biograpiuical introduction, presents in closest detail, not 
only the life of Jean de Bueil year by year, and at times evenday 
by day, but also the astonishing variety of personages who made 
their appearance on the 15th century stage from Verneuil to the 
death of Charles VII and beyond. Thus, his work becomes, in 
effect, an admirable guide to the history of France and Europe 
in the period defined, to the men and women, noble and ignoble, 
who fought, plotted, or abstained therefrom, in the generation 
which preceded the expulsion of the English from France. 

That part of the introduction described as “literary” is much 
shorter than that devoted to “biography,” covering only 42 pages 
of printed matter as against the 287 pages of the latter. It com- 
prises a short analysis of the work and appreciation of it as 
literature, a brief examination of the question of authorship or 
redaction, and a review of the manuscript and printed editions 
of <Le Jouvencel.> 

We are mainly concerned here, however, with one only of the 
many aspects presented by <Le Jouvencel,>> that of the method 
of its redaction, and we proceed to examine the evidence bearing 
thereon. 

We turn first to headquarters, that is, to the work itself and 
to the almost contemporary Commentary. The concluding pas- 
sage of <Le Jouvencel>> reads thus: “Ceulx qui ont escript les 
faiz du Jouvencel et les aultres exemples de guerre prient et 
requierent, s’il y a aucunes choses en qucy il y eut faulte d’en- 
tendement, et choses ennuyeuses aux lisans, qu’il leur plaise 
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pardonner, en suppleant aux faultes, et prier Dieu pour l’ame de 
eulx. Explicit le livre du Jouvencel compile par ung discret et 
honnourable chevalier pour introduire et donner couraige et 
hardement a tous jeunes hommes etc.” 

These somewhat confusing statements may be supplemented 
by others, made clumsily and obscurely by Tringant. In his 
first chapter he says: “et pour ce que je scay que ledit livre 
est faict en intencion de soustenir droicture et bonne querelle... 
et au raport de plusieurs bons capitaines et compagnons, qui 
ont suyvy les armes et ont veu la pluspart des chouses escriptes 
ou livre du Jouvencel: Jehan Tibergeau, seigneur de la Mothe, 
Martin Morin et Maistre Nicole Riolay, serviteurs du seigneur 
de Bueil, mon maistre....” Later we have the phrases ”mes 
maistres dessusdis,” and “le sire de Bueil, a qui eulx et moy 
estions.” Finally, we may quote: “Et moy Guillaume Tringant, 
dit Messire Odes, nourry en la compagnie des troys dessus 
nommez (qui) ay oy debatre a eulx-mesmes et autres la cer- 
tainette et verite des faictz, ay volu excripre et declairer....” 
Thus Tringant. 

La Curne de Ste Palaye (op. cit.) credits Jean de Bueil with 
the conception of the work, as distinct from its writing, and adds: 
“Nous pouvons donc regarder leur ouvrage comme les cahiers 
d’un excellent maitre dans l’art de la guerre, écrits sous la 
dictée par des écoliers habiles qui ne l’avoient presque point 
perdue de vue dans le cours de ses compagnes..” 

Paulin Paris considers that “notre seigneur de Bueil dictoit 
a ses secrétaires, sans doute plus habiles que lui 4 rouler une 
plume entre leurs doigts, le livre du Jouvencel.” Another pas- 
sage which bears on our enquiry must be noted: that in which 
Paulin Paris speaks of three discourses, on justice and admini- 
stration, the art of war, and religion and the Church, which form 
part of the work, “Chacun de ces discours est un véritable chef 
d’oeuvre.” 

Finally, we have the more modern testimony of M. Camille 
Favre, who accepts the above quoted statement of Tringant as to 
the three collaborators of Jean de Bueil, and attempts to define 
the part played by them and by Jean de Bueil himself. He con- 
siders that Jean de Bueil was probably not sufficiently expert 
to draw up unaided a document which bears witness “chez ses 
auteurs d’une culture littéraire trés éntendue.” Jean exercised 
aconstant supervision over the work. He dictated “ses souvenirs 
et ses théories morales et militaires,” but it was his collabora- 
tors who gave them definite form. 

If we examine the concluding passage of the work, as quoted 
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above, in isolation, we are presented at once with something of 
a contradiction, unless, indeed, we insist on a too literal inter- 
pretation of the words conveying the idea of writing as distinct 
from compilation (cf. Fabre, cccxii, n. 4). To do so would 
hardly be consonant with the known practice of writers of that 
age. We are left with the broad impression, accepted by all who 
have dealt with «Le Jouvencel,» that the central figure is the 
discreet and honourable knight, and that others are concerned 
also in the compilation of the book. Tringant brings us closer 
to the picture: three personages are named, of whom the com- 
mentator has first-hand knowledge, under whom he has been 
reared. These people have followed the fortunes of Jean de Bueil, 
have seen most of what is described in the romance, and have 
discussed in Tringant’s presence the identification of the thinly 
veiled persons and places alluded to. Further than this we can- 
not go with complete certainty on the evidence of Tringant. 

We may now attempt to come to closer quarters with the 
four people hitherto accepted as jointly responsible for «<Le 
Jouvencel.>> Jean Tibergeau, seigneur de la Motte, was a vassal 
of Jean de Bueil, and holds lands from him which formed part 
of the seigneury of St Calais, held by Jean, in turn, from the 
Count of Venddme. He appears in 1427 as one of the Angevin 
nobles taking part of the siege of Lude, and he makes other ap- 
pearances as maitre d’hdtel of the Dauphin (1445) and, ten years 
later, filling the same office in the household of King René. He 
died before July 4th, 1476. On the fact that a Tibergeau in this 
period wrote some verses, M. Favre is able to say that “ces 
vers montrent que le talent littéraire était héréditaire chez les 
Tibergeau.” For us it will be safer to confine ourselves to 
noting that the Seigneur de la Motte was a soldier, a man who 
had opportunities for contact with the great ones of his time, 
and who had had considerable administrative experience and knew 
the ways of princes. 

This information is meagre: for the two remaining sub- 
ordinates of Jean de Bueil it is more scanty still. They were 
clearly inferior in station to Tibergeau, proctors or secretaries 
employed by the de Bueil family. Of Nicole Riolay the recorded 
appearances are three only in number. He signs a document in 
1458, and in 1474 certifies, as King’s secretary, to the receipt 
of a payment made by Louis XI in connection with the marriage 
of Jeanne of France to Anthony de Bueil. The latter was Jean 
de Bueil’s eldest son, and the lady was the natural daughter of 
Charles VII and Agnes Sorel, 

Maitre Martin Morin is known to have acted as proctor for 
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Jean de Bueil in a transaction between Jean and King René in 
1448. 

The sum total of this evidence is better than nothing: it is 
sadly deficient in solving the many really difficult problems which 
will present themselves when we attempt toassess the contribu- 
tions made by these three tothe compilation of «Le Jouvencel; >> 
and we may add that there is not to be found anywhere in the book 
the slightest indication that helps to solution. 

On Jean de Bueil, the head of the household concerned with 
the making of the book, informationis full without being complete. 
His activities as a soldier and commander of armies are to be 
found in the chronicles of the time and in «Le Jouvencel.> As 
one playing a part in the plots, intrigues and party politics of the 
age, he appears less distinctly. He served a rough apprentice- 
ship to arms under such experienced leaders as the Viscount of 
Narbonne and the great soldier, La Hire. In this stage of his 
career, the miseries rather than the splendours of the military 
life are pronounced. Verneuil was his first pitched battle, and 
from 1424 to the coming of St Joan, he is engaged in the little 
warfare on the frontiers of Maine and Anjou: in the distance we 
see the Goughs, Blackburns and Talbots as adversaries, and 
Rodrigue Vellandro comes into the picture. In the operations 
round Orleans, and in the raising of the seige, he took an impor- 
tant part, and was evidently familiar with the discussions which 
proceded the admission of Joan to lukewarm and semi-official 
approval. In the mostnotorious of the cloakand dagger episodes 
which characterised the Breton revolution of 1425 and its se- 
quels, he played a leading role, and, as agent for Charles of 
Anjou, removed La Trémouille from the court scene. The ten 
years of his life which belong to the period between 1433 and the 
signing of the truce with England were filled with warfare. The 
Swiss expedition of 1444, carried out mainly to relieve France 
of the burden of the routiers, saw him fighting at St Jacques. 
His part in the Praguerie remains obscure, but it is clear, at 
least, that he was involved in that tortuous business. He ar- 
rived, perhaps, at his greatest moments during the recovery 
of Normandy, when he was Captain of Cherbourg and Admiral 
of France. He was absent from the first campaign in Guienne 
and was, in those months, acting with more or less scruple as 
negociator with Savoy. He was in time, however, to dispute with 
Antoine de Chabannes the final triumph of Castillon, to share in 
the operations by land and sea which brought about the fall of 
Bordeaux, and to sign the documents embodying the capitula- 
tion agreement. Whatever part he may have taken in the 
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obscure relations betweenCharles VII and the Dauphinduring the 
last ten years of the former’s reign, they were of a nature to 
bring his temporary disgrace at the accession of Louis XI; and 
it was during an enforced retirement in the years 1463-5, that 
the earlier part of <Le Jouvencel> was composed. He took the 
opposition side in the War of the Public Good, but was pardoned, 
January 22nd, 1466. His active days asasoldier and commander 
were over. Although he received employment on a mission to 
Charles, puppet Duke of Guienne, and was fifth in order of the 
sixteen who received the Order of St Michel, he could not serve 
usefully in the new warfare and the new armies of the Franco- 
Burgundian conflict. He died 7th July, 1477, at the age of 71. 

From this outline of Jean de Bueil’s career, drawn from the 
chronicles and records of the time, something can be inferred 
as to his inclinations and general bent of mind. But it is, at the 
same time, little more than a Who’s Who entry, and could be 
paralleled from the records to other contemporary soldiers. 
Fortunately, in the pages of «Le Jouvencel> itself, he is hap- 
pily articulate in self-revelation. The passages we are to con- 
Sider have a double importance. They give us a rare oppor- 
tunity of seeing into the mind of,a leading figure in the 15th 
century scene, and, at the same time, in so doing, help us to 
re-assess <Le Jouvencel,> to decide whether the man here 
revealed is likely to have been responsible for certain parts 
of the work. 

First, Jean de Bueil emphaticdlly disavows capacity and taste 
for administrative work. “That sort of thingis not my business, 
and I am content to write of war and what belongs to it.” It was 
his habit, we are told, to impress on his friends that the art of 
war was the most important thing in the world. Consider these 
passages on the joy of war which would lose in translation: 

“Quant on voit sa querelle bonne et son sang bien combatre, 
la larme en vient a l’ueil. Il vient une doulceur de loyaulté et 
de pitié de veoir son amy, qui si vaillamment expose son corps 
pour faire et acomplir le commandement de nostre Createur. 
Et puis on se dispose d’aller mourir ou vivre avec luy, et pour 
amour ne l’abandonner point. En cela vient une delectacion 
telle que, qui ne l’a essaiee, il n’est homme qui scelist dire quel 
bien c’est. Pensez-vous que homme qui face cela craingne la 
mort? Nennil; car il est tant reconforté, il est si ravi qu’il ne 
scet ou ilest.” (t. II, pp. 20-21). 

“Encore dy-je plus que ung homme d’armes se doit combatre 
a gentilz et a villains et a bestes mues et a toutes choses qui 
contre lui vueillent combatre.” (t. II, p. 81). 
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“Ainsi chevaucha le Jouvencel, bien ordonné en sa bataille. 
Et, quand il regardoit devant, darriere et aux costéz et y veoit 
tant de si belles gens et si bien arroyéz, il lui sembloit bien que 
tout devoit estre sien.” (t. II, p. 86). 

“Et je vous dy que la plus fierre chose de ce monde est de 
veoir ung bon homme d’armes viz a viz de soy et quant il n’y a 
riens qui le destourne de venir devers soy, fors les coups que 
on lui donne.” (t. II, p. 114). 

To us of the mid-twentieth century these are, no doubt, 
regrettable views, and we are inclined to dismiss from existence 
this sort of military ecstacy. But Jean de Bueil felt this way 
about war, and such sentiment is part of the enduring pattern of 
military history, and thus of history itself. 

In fine, Jean reveals himself as a soldier, who might be 
capable of vividly expressed reminiscences in conversation, or 
even in dictation, but was, almost certainly, not capable of the 
ordered thought required for the composition (in the wide sense) 
of such a work as «Le Jouvencel.> 

We have now established acquaintance, however slight, with 
the main personages who, on internal evidence and in the opinion 
of scholars, were those responsible for the production of our 
work, And with these and their qualities and experience in mind, 
we may pass on to our main concern, that is, consideration of 
certain conclusions which seem to arisefrom re-examination of 
its text. 

The fifteenth chapter of Part II of «Le Jouvencel> opens 
thus: “Le lendemain, arriverent trois des gens de l’hostel du 
Roy et ses conseilliers, c’est aSsavoir: ung maistre en theol- 
ogie, nomme maistre Nicolle, le sire de Chamblay et maistre 
Jehan Bienassiz. Lesquelx dirent au Jouvencel qu’il feist as- 
sembler, le jour ensuivant au matin, messeigneurs de l’Eglise 
et les plus nobles gens de guerre et notables qu’il scetit en la 
place, aussi des plus gens de bien de la ville, et qu’ilz lui ap- 
portoient des lettres du Roy et a eulx aussi et a tous les cappi- 
taines du pays, mais qu’ilz lui vouloient baillier ces lettres et 
parler a lui en la presence de tous.” (t. II, p. 23). 

There follow three discourses made to the assembly, the 
first on justice, “police” and government, the second on war, 
and the third, which may be described as religious or theologi- 
cal. In the text as printed, these speeches occupy five chapters, 
that is, XV, XVI, XVII, XVIII, and XIX, of Part I, and, roughly, 
56 pages of text. Some years ago, when studying the second of 
these discourses (caps. XVI, XVII), that on the art of war, I was 
reminded of certain sections of Christine de Pisan’s «Livre des 
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Fais d’Armes et de Chevalerie,>> written in 1408-9, that is, 
nearly sixty years earlier than the time at which «Le Jouven- 
cel>> was compiled. I was thus led to make a detailed compari- 
son of which the results are here shown, It may be noted that 
Christine’s <Livre des Fais d’Armes> has never been printed, 
although manuscripts abound, and Caxton’s translation thereof is 
famous. <The Book of Fayttes of Armes and of Chyvalrye,>> ed. 
A. T. P. Byles, Early English Text Society, 1932 and 1937). The 
extracts here given are transcribed from Bib. Nat., MS fr. 693. 
The text is a faulty one, but is presented here simply for pur- 
poses of comparison and not as an edited text, which has still to 
appear. 
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LE JOUVENCEL. 


T. II, p. 45, 1.6 to p. 47, 1.19; 


o.6i0 Oo Le Roi vous envoye touchant 
cela aucunes choses prinses en 
Vegece, lesquelles_ s’ensuivent : 


S’ensuit l’oppinion de Vegece pour 
assieger une forte ville. 


Vegece dit de la forme et ma- 
niere d’assieger citez, villes et 
chasteaulx et forteresses et de ce 
qui est necessaire pour ce faire. 
Il fault presupposer une tres forte 
place estre assise sur mer d’une 
part ou sur une grosse riviere, et 
forte et tres difficile a prendre, 
comme de telles en sont assez, a 
laquelle on veult mettre siege pour 
icelle prendre et subjuguer. Et, de 
neccessite, pour ce faire on doit 
premierement avoir regard aux 
engins qui y sont necessaires. Et 
est assavoir qu’il y doit avoir deux 
grans engins et deux aultres moyens 
volans pour y getter, garniz de 
pierres et prests de toutes choses. 
Item quatre couillars tous neufz, 
garniz et prests de toutes choses 
pour getter, et chascun de deux ca- 
bles et trois fondes pour changer 
quant besoing sera. Item quatre 
grans canons gettans de quatre a 
cingcens livres pesant le plus groz, 
le second gettant environ trois cens 
livres et les autres deux gettans 
deux cens livres ou plus. Item ung 
canon especial de cuivre gettant 
cent livres pesant. Item vingt aul- 
tres canons communs gettant pier- 
res. Item autres petiz canons get- 
tans plombees et pierres communes 
de cent a six-vings livres. Item 
deux autres grans canons et six 
plus petis. Item encores deux au- 
tres gros canons gettant de trois a 
quatre cens livres pesant chascun, 
et quatre petiz. Item troiz aultres 
canons, ung grant et deux petiz. 
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39vl1 


(Bibl. Nat., MS frang. 603) 
Bk. II, fol. 39r2, 1.5; 


Sy supposerons doncques une 
tres forte place assise sur mer 
d’une part, ou sur grosse rivie- 
re, grande, forte, et tres diffi- 
cillea prendre, comme de telles 
en soit, a laquelle on vueille / 
mectre siege par grant appareil. 
Quoy qu’il doye durer ce que il 
y convendroit, convient regar- 
der. Premierement devise les 
engins et canons: c’est assavoir 
deux grans engins et autres 
deux moyens volans, garniz et 
prests de toutes choses pour 
gicter. 

ITEM quatre couillars tous 
neufs, garniz et abillez de toutes 
choses, et chacun de deux cha- 
bles et quatre fondes pour chan- 
gier quant besoing sera. 

ITEM quatre grans canons, |’un 
appeile Garite, l’autre Rose, 
V’autre Seneque, l’autre Maye. 
Le premier gictant des quatre 
a V© livres pesant. Le second 
gictant environ III 1. et les 
autres deux gictans deux cens 
livres ou plus. 

ITEM un autre canon appelle 
Monfort, gictant III© livres 
pesant, et selon les maistres 
est cestui le meilleur de tous. 
ITEM un canon de cuivre, ap- 
pelle Artigne, gictant c. 1. pe- 
sant. 

ITEM XX autres communs Ca- 
nons gictant pierres. 

ITEM autres’ petis canons 
gictans plommees et pierres 
communes de cent a six-vins. 
ITEM deux autres grans canons 
et six plus petis. 

ITEM encores deux autres gros 
canons gictant pesant de trois 
a quatre cens livres, et quatre 
petis. Autres trois canons, un 
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Item vingt et cinq grans canons a 
pierre gettans de deux a trois a 
quatre cens livres pesant, et soi- 
xante autres petiz. Et doibvent 
tous estre estoffez de piez de bois 
et de ce qu’il y appartient. Et sont, 
en somme toute, deux cens quarante 
huit canons, qui divisement sont 
nommez comme vous avez ouy cy 
dessur, pour ce que divisement 
doibvent estre assiz selon |’asiette 
de la forteresse. Pour lesquelz 
canons garnir de pouldres, charbon 
et autres estoffes neccessaires, il 
en fault ce qu’il s’ensuit. Premiere- 
ment, trente mille livres de pouldre 
a canon ou environ, dont la moitie 
soit. mise en estoffes. Item trois 
milliers de charbon de saulle, deux 
milliers de sacz de charbon de 
chasne, vingt bacinetz, a trois piez 
chacun et une queue, pour le feu al- 
lumer pour lesdis canons, et vingt 
souffletz. Item pour les grands 
canons dessuz diz mener d’une 
place en aultre, a chascun ung 
chariot renforcie; pour mener les 
pouldres et habillemens, vingt et 
cing charretes a deux chevaulx 
chascune et garnie de ce qui lui ap- 
partient. Item de quatre acing cens 
tappons de bois pour lesdis ca- 
nons... 
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39v1 grant et deux petis. 


ITEM autres XXV grans Ca- 
nons a pierre, gictant de deux 
cens a trois cens et IIII® livres 
pesant, et soixante autres petis. 
Et tous doivent estre estoffez 
piez de bois et de ce qui y ap- 
partient. Lesquelz diz canons 


39v2 sont deux cens quarante / huit 


qui deviseement sont nommez, 
pource que diversement doivent 
estre assiz, selon l’assiete de 
la forteresce. 


De ce meesmes devise les 
pouldres qui faillent aux susdiz 
canons, charbons et autres es- 
toffes. XXI. 


Premierement trente mille 
livres ou environ de pouldre a 
canon, dont la moitie soit mise 
en estoffes. 

ITEM decharbon de saulx trois 
milliers; deux mille sacs de 
charbon de chaine; vint bacines 
atrois piez, chacunaune queue, 
pour le feu alumer pour lesdiz 
canons; vint soufflez. 

ITEM pour lesdiz grans canons 
dessusdiz pour mener de 1’une 
place en autre, a chacun un 
chariot renforcie; pour mener 
lesdictes pouldres et aultres 
abillemens, vinte-cinq (sic) 
charrettes a trois chevaulx 
chacune, et garnies.de ce quy y 
appartient. 

ITEM de quatre a cinq cens 
tampons de bois pour lesdiz 
canons. 
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p. 47, 1.19 to 1.25. (follows straight 
on from preceding extract). 


avecques les manteaulx ad ce nec- 
cessaires, pierres a canons, plom- 
bees, peneaulx, treteaulx, clayes 
pour couvrir lesdiz treteaulx et 
faire bollevars, si besoing est, che- 
villes de bois de couldre, tonneaulx 
plains et autres choses neccessai- 
res pour servir au siege et a 1’ost. 
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Apres s’ensiuvent les man- 
tiaulx. XXII. 


Premierement six grans 
manteaulx pour les susdiz plus 
grans canons, fais sur assil a 
potences, chacun de dix a douze 
piez de lect, de XXX piez de 
hault, et demy douze d’espee. 
ITEM deux grans manteaulx a 
plate, chacun manteau de XXIIII 
piez de long et de XVI piez de 
hault, et sont tous faiz de boys 
de demi pie de quarreure et 
d’asselin de blanc bois de cing 
doys d’espee et a chacun six 
roues d’ormeau et fonse es 
coustez. 

ITEM un autre grant manteau 
a pointe pareil des autres deux 
manteaulxet fera l’en des trois 
un seul / quant l’en vouldra. 
ITEM dix autres petis man- 
teaulx, chacun de douze piez de 
long et de huit a dix -piez de 
hault, et seront de la facon des 
susdiz autres grans manteaulx 
et a chacun un guichet ouvrant 
pour traire du canon, quant 
besoing sera. L’asselin sera 
largement d’espes IIII doys, et 
sera chascun sur deux tonnelez. 
ITEM quatre autres manteaulx 
qui tous seront sur roes en 
maniere de charroy, faiz de 
legier asselin, d’un pousse 
d’espes sans plus ou environ, 
qui serviront pour garder du 
trait tandis qui on asserra les 
autres. Et deux atures man- 
teaulx a pointe chacun sur IIII 
rouelles. 

ITEM de rechief huit autres 
grans manteaulx pour lesdiz 
grans engins et couillars, qui 
seront fais de bois quarre de 
demy pie de quarreure, chacun 
manteau contenant trente-six 
piez de long et dix-huit piez de 
hault. 

ITEM trois grans engins a 
bras, pour lever et drecier les 
engins dessus diz. 
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Les abillemens pour mener 
et arriver les choses en fait 
d’assault neccessaires. XXII. 


Ja avons suppose devant que 

la forteresce, pour a laquelle 
mettre siege seroit faicte ceste 
dicte ordenance, seroit d’une 
part sur mer ou sur grosse 
riviere. Et pour ce pouons en- 
cores supposer que lesdiz abil- 
lemens de boys fussent faiz en 
aucune forest la plus prou- 
chaine, et qu’en bateaulx et 
autres vaisseaulx d’iaue se 
peussent arriver au champ de 
ost ou autre part la pres. Sy 
dirons des autres engins con- 
venables a traire / le merrien 
et fustaille et autre chose hors 
des bateaulx et le charroy qu’il 
conviendroit et autres abille- 
mens. Premierement un engin 
pour trayre les pierres des 
bateaaulx et chargier sur le 
charroy pour mener es engins 
et canons et la ou besoing seroit. 
ITEM trois petis martinez fer- 
res pour mener le bois des 
engins et manteaulx des ba- 
tiaulx en la place ou drecier 
seroient. 
ITEM deux grans charios fer- 
rez renforciez pour mener les 
verges des engins des bateaulx 
en la place. 


Cy devise autres abillemens 
qui conviennent. XXIII. 


En ladicte forest plus prou- 
chaine, si que dit est, seront 
ordonnez a faire cing cens et 
quarante peniaulx de palis, 
chacun peneau de XXIIII piez de 
long et de XII piez de large, et 
montent les V© .XL. peniaulx 
mille quatre cens toises, et a 
en chacun peneau deux tres- 
tiaux, dont l’un des bouts soit 
amortoisie dedens le peneau et 
Vautre bout a deux piez, et 
seront garniz de cloyes pour 
faire les alees. 
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ITEM cing cens cinquante six 
peneaulx de petis palis de dix 
piez de haulteur et douze de le. 
Et font les susdiz V° .LVI unze 
cens toyses faiz et achevez. 
Les devant diz peneaulx et ses 
autres ycy, sera advisez par 
ceulx qui mieulx sy congnois- 
tront en quel part vauldra 
mieulx les asseoir; et en faire 
la bastille par le conseil des 
maistres et ouvriers. Et que 
quatre portes y ait, et sur cha- 
cune ait fait en maniere de 
tours fermans / et autres gue- 
rites tout autour, pour deffen- 
dre le parc detrait et de canons. 
ITEM avecques ce V°. tres- 
tiaulx de dix piez de long et de 
huit de hault, qui serviront de 
faire allees acouvert aux man- 
teaulx dessus diz et au chat et 
beuffroy que on fera se besoing 
est. 

ITEM XI milliers de cloyes 
pour couvrir lesdiz trestiaulx 
et manteaulx et faire boulours 
se besement (sic) est, et autres 
choses neccessaires. 

ITEM de chevilles de bois pour 
couldre et athechier ensemble 
lesiz (sic) palis, environ huit 
tonneaulx plain. 

ITEM avecques ces_ choses 
sera faicte une granche en la- 
dicte forest qui ara de long 
XXIII toises et huit de le, pour 
mettre les moulins et autres 
neccessaires pour servir ceulx 
de l’ost et qui ordonnez seront 
en la dicte bastille. 
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on from previous extract). 


Et, avec ce, convient avoir du traict 
a main en grant et bon nombre se- 
lon la quantite des gens que vous 
avez audit siege, comme arbales- 
tres tant a crocq que a tour, bien 
garnies de tilloles, baudriers, cor- 
des, fil pour en faire, viretons, 
dondaines et groz traict, et tours 
tous neufz a tendre arbalestres, 
aussi des arcs pour les archiers, 
et que chascun arc ait plusieurs 
cordes et des flesches en grand et 
bon nombre a la discretion du 
maistre de l’artillerie et des ar- 
chiers. En oultre, convient avoir 
grant nombre de pavoiz et de fal- 
lotz, tant grans que moyens avec 
tonneaulx de gresse pour faire ar- 
dre les fallotz dedans, et quatre 
cens haches de guerre tant a bec de 
faulcon que autres. Et, se d’aven- 
ture voys estes en lieu que puissiez 
miner, il est de neccessite que yous 
ayez ce qui s’ensuit, c’est assavoir: 
beches, peles de bois, esquipars 
pour vuider eaue, ung bon nombre 
de pyonniers, grans crocz de fer 
ayans chascun deux boucles, hottes 
toutes estoffees, lanternes, chevil- 
les de fer d’ung pie et demy de long, 
un millier et, selon que verrez es- 
tre a faire, autant de petites; item 
du clou de quatre sortes, dont 1l’une 
sera de demy pye, 1’autre de quatre 
dois, l’autre de trois, l’autre de 
deux, avecques les forges garnies 
de ce qu’il leur fault; des cordiers, 
des charrons, tourneurs a faire 
tappons de canons et aultres choses; 
et que chascun sache son mestier 
et soyt garny de ce qu’il luy sera 
neccessaire. 
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Cy s’ensiuvent les habille- 
mens de trait. XXV. 


Premierement deux cens ar- 
balestes, trente autres arba- 
lestes, trente autres arbalestes 
a tour et cent autres a croc. 
ITEM deux cens milliers de 
viretons; cinquante milliers de 
dondaines et gros trait, douze 
tours tous neufs a tendre arba- 
lestres, treize fortes tioles 
pour tendre arbalestes, cin- 
quante baudriers. 

ITEM IIIIC. livres de fil d’En- 
vers pour faire cordes a arc. 
Cinquante autres tyoles a ten- 
dre arbalestes. 

ITEM trois cens arcs a main, 
chacun garny de trois cordes. 
ITEM encores pardessus pour 
provision huit cens cordes pour 
lesdiz arcs. 

ITEM XIIC. milliers de flesches. 
ITEM milliers de chauche tra- 
pes. 


S’ensuivent 
mens. / XXVI. 


Premierement XII°. pavaiz. 
ITEM deuxcens falloz et trente 
autres grans falloz de seize 
piez de hault, ferrez de grans 
bandes de fer pour fichier en 
terre. 

ITEM XXVII. milliers tour- 
teaulx pour ardoir esdiz falloz. 
ITEM quatre cens haches de 
guerre, a bec de faucon comme 
autres. 

ITEM, pour miner, quatre cens 
besches a pointes pour les pion- 
niers, se les leurs rompoyent; 
mille pelles de boys; quatre 
cens equipars pour vuidier 
eaue; douze grans crocs de fer 
a chacun deux boucles. 

ITEM mille et V°. hates toutes 
estoffees; II°. lanternes. 

ITEM un miller de grans che- 
villes de fer d’un pie et demy 
de long et autres plus petites 
douze cens. 


autres abille- 
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41rl 


ceulx de l’une seront de demy 
pie, l’autre de quatre doye, 
l’autre de trois, l’autre de deux. 
Item trois forges garnies; deux 
cordiers; deux bourrelliers; 
deux charrons; deux tourneurs 
a faire tampons de canon..... 


(Christine now continues as 
follows, and there is no paral- 
lel in Le Jouvence]l). 


deux charios chargiez d’or- 
meau, pour faire lesdiz tam- 
pons; trois milliers de fer; 
soixante gerbes d’acier; soi- 
xante raziers de cherbon de 
terre, dont les trois raziers 
font deux sextiers; deux cens 
sacs de charbon de bois, pour 
lesdiz ouvriers; deux milliers 
de fil tout fille pour les cordes 
des engins. 

ITEM pour les bouteliers qua- 
rante cuirs de vache, tenuz a 
faire les fondes des engins; 
vinte-cing cuirs blancs pour 
faire courroyes a couldre les- 
dictes fondes. 

ITEM pour les charrons se 
prendra boys quant / besoing 
sera de cellui qui sera mene 
sus les susdiz charioz. 

ITEM pour mectre les cardai- 
ges des engins, le fil, cuirs, 
crevilles de fer, et autres me- 
nues choses neccessaires aux 
engins seront apprestees; XXII 
queues fermans a clef. 

ITEM XXIIII civieres faictes 
en maniere de bayart, pour 
mectre dedens les fondes des 
canons; et douze brouettes. 


S’ensuivent les pierres des 
canons. XXVII. 


Premierement cent cinquante 
pierres toutes prestes et ar- 
rondies pour le canon de Mont- 
fort. 
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pp. 48, 1.21 to 49, 1.15. (follows pre- 
ceding extract). 


Instruction pour donner assault a 
une ville. 


Et pour donner assault par mine, 
quant vous verrez vostre opportu- 
nite, vous convient avoir cent cin- 
quante piez de chievre, seize joues 
de pont, vingt et quatre eschielles 
doubles grans et fortes a quatre 
rencs pour soustenir quatre hom- 
mes d’armes de front, qui ayent de 
XXXVI a quarante piez de long, et 
que chascune eschielle ait trois 
pouliettes au bout d’en hault; item 
de VI a VIII vings autres eschielles 
de bois de vingt-et-quatre a vingt- 
et-cinq piez de hault et aultres plus 
petites. Et est a noter que, en tout 
siege, est expedient avoir certains 
engins, c’est assavoir : ung chat et 
ung beffroy, qui aura de VIII a IX 
toises de long et deux et demye de 
large. Pour lesquelz faire, con- 
vient avoir environ trois cens toises 
de bois quarre, ung millier d’ais- 
selins, vingt-quatre roolles et grant 
quantite d’aultre menu bois avecq 


. 
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ITEM six-vins pierres prestes 
pour les autres grans canons. 
ITEM II autres pierres pres- 
tes pour les petis canons. 
ITEM VIC autres pierres pour 
lesdiz canons, qui ne seront 
mie arrondies. 

ITEM pour les engins, III¢ 
pierres toutes prestesa gicter, 
et de cing a six cens qui ne se- 
ront que ebrochees, et monte 
tout en somme deux mille deux 
cens pierres ou environ. 

ITEM six milliers de plomb 
pour faire plombees. 


S’ensuivent les menuz abil- 
lemens pour assaillir par mine. 
XXVIII. 


Premierement cen pics; L. 

piez de chievre; XVI joues de 
porc; XXIII grans et fors es- 
chielles, doublee a quatre rencs 
pour soustenir quatre hommes 
d’armes de front, de XXXVI a 
XL piez de long, et a chacune 
eschielle trois polliettes au 
bout d’en hault. 
ITEM de VII a VII autres 
eschielles de XXIII a XXVI 
piez de hault, et autres plus 
petites. 


De boys quarre qui seroit 
ordonne pour / faire ce qui 
s’ensuit. XXIX. 


Pour faire un chat a barbe et 
un beauffroy, lequel aura de huit 
a neuf toyses de long et deux et 
demy de large, et ledit chat six 
toyses de long et deux de large, 
sera ordonne de bois quarre 
environ quatre cens toyses, un 
millier d’asselin. 
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les clous ad ce neccessaires; item 
six gros arbres de soixante a qua- 
tre-vings piez de long, qui serviront 
ausdis beffroy et chat par la ma- 
niere qu’il devra estre ordonne. 
Item, quatre moulins a chevaulx 
fais en maniere qu’il n’y ait que 
deux roues; et chascune roue fera 
mouldre deux moulins; et seront 
assiz au lieu le plus convenable et 
prouffitable qu’il sera advise. 


p. 49, 11.15-17. (follows on above 
extract). 


Quant aux ouvriers a faire les 
choses dessus dictes, il y en faul- 
dra selon la discretion des gens 
congnoissans et expers ad ce. 
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41r2 XXIII rouelles, et d’autre me- 


nu bois grant quantite; les cloz 
ad ce neccessaires sont escrips 
cy dessus. 

ITEM six mats de soyxante a 
quatre-vins piez de long, qui 
serviront audit beuffroy et chat 
par la maniere que devra estre 
ordonnez. 

ITEM quatre moulins a che- 
vaulx faiz en maniere qu’il n’y 
ara que deux roes ferant; et 
chascune roue fera mouldre 
deux moulins et seront en la 
granche cy dessus dicte. 

ITEM. quatre quaques de suif 
pour oindre engins, charrois, 
mantiaulx, moulins et ce qu’il 
convendre. 

ITEM trois douzaines de pollies 
de bois et douze autres poulies 
de cuivre. 


S’ensuivent les ouvriers qui 
sont neccessaires pour les diz 
abillemens. XXX. 


Premierement pour les en- 
gins. A chacun engin deux per- 
sonnes, l’un parmy |’autre, sans 
le maistre et les macons qui 
besoing y font, c’est assavoir 
deux. 

ITEM six cens charpentiers 
qui seront ordonnez pour lever 
la bastille, manteaulx, chats, 
beuffroiz et autres abillemens, 
lesquelz seront ordonnez par 
dizaines, et y ara pardessus 
eulx cinquanteniers et trente- 


4iv1 niers / pour mieulx les tenir 


en ordre par connestableries, 
et seront departiz aux cheva- 
liers et escuiers pour faire 
lever les diz palis, chacun en 
son endroit par la maniere cy 
apres desclairee. 
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ITEM six cens autres hommes 
qui feront ayde aux diz char- 
pentiers, mis semblablement 
par ordre de nombre. 

ITEM deux mille pionniers 
pour faire les fosses des palis 
et autres choses neccessaires, 
tous mis par ordre si que dit 
est. 

ITEM seront ordonne cent che- 
valiers et escuiers telz que on 
y vouldra eslire et sera chacun 
charchie de faire chargier cing 
peneaulx de palis fossoier a 
Vendroit; et aura chacun pour 
ce faire un dixinier de char- 
pentiers et un dixinier de ay- 
des, et trois dixiniers des 
pionniers et six charios avec- 
ques lescharretons pour mener 
le diz palix des bateaulx, dont 
ilz seront deschargiez, si que 
dit est, en la place; et aura 
chacun d’iceulx chevaliers et 
escuiers par escript les noms 
de leurs dixiniers, et yceulx 
bailleront semblablement par 
escript les noms de leurs com- 
paignons. Et ara chacun di- 
xaine un fallot pour la nuit, 
garniz de cinquante tourteaulx. 
Et y ara gens communs, dont 
ilz aront les noms pour leurs 
livrer pelles, loches et equi- 
pars, 

ITEM seront ordonnez aux can- 
noniers cinquante charpentiers 
et vint pionniers, pour drecier 
leurs manteaulx, faire fossez a 
assegier leurs canons, dont ilz 
auront les noms, et y aura / 
gens qui les gouverneront et 
auront yceulx leur propre char- 
roy pour mener leurs canons 
et abillemens des bateaulx en 
la place. 

ITEM auront ceulx qui gouver- 
neront les couillars vint pion- 
niers pour faire les fossez, a 
les planter, et aussy a planter 
les manteaulx, et semblable- 
ment aront leur gent et char- 
roy; et par semblable maniere 
sera ordonne cellui qui aura le 
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p. 49, 11.17-25. (follows above ex- 
tract), 


Et est assavoir que, pour les ha- 
billemens conduire dessus dis et 
aussi pour les vivres neccessaires 
pour le soustenement du siege, est 
expedient ordonner certain nombre 
de gens de l’ost feables, qui con- 
gnoissent le paiz, tant pour garder 
les portz et passaiges comme pour 
conduire lesdictes choses, et que, 
en chascun lieu, en soit mis selon 
qu’il sera advise par les chiefz de 
guerre. 


LE LIVRE DES FAIS 
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4lv2 gouvernement des grans engins, 
qui ara pour lui XVI charrois. 
ITEM a ceulx qui seront or- 
donnez pour gouverner les 
pouldres et artillerie et autres 
abillemens seront livrez pour 
les mener huit charrettes;, et 
l’autre nombre des charettes 
servira de mener et arriver 
les vivres des bateaulx en 1’ost 
et d’autres neccessaires. 
ITEM celluy qui aura le gouver- 
nement des manteaulx aura 
XXV charioz pour mener les 
diz manteaulx de bois des ba- 
teaulx en la place, et cinquante 
ouvriers par l’ordre dessus dit. 


Cy est devise comment les 
vivres et abillemens_ seront 
conduiz et gardez les pas- 
saiges. XXXI. 


Avecques ces choses y aura 
ordonnez chevaliers et es- 
cuiers, nottables gens, tant 
pour garder les pors et pas- 
saiges comme pour conduire 
les dictes choses. A l’un des- 
quelz sera ordonne a garder le 
passaige de lariviere avec cent 
hommes d’armes et cent homes 
de trait et deux cens pique- 
naires, et lui seront baillez 
cent pavais, dix canons, la poul- 
dre qui y convient du trait. 
ITEM un autre chevalier ou 

42rl1 escuier / sera chargie de con- 
duire environ VIYY (sic) ba- 
teaulx chargie d’artillerie et 
de vivres, canons, pavoiz et 
autres abillemens, et aura deux 
cens hommes, cent arbales- 
triers, et deux cens charpen- 
tiers, qui soient tous archiers 
qui puet. 
ITEM un autre chevalier ou 
escuier, saige et expert, con- 
duise les grans batiaulx ou se- 
ront les engins, couillars, et 
grans canons, vivres, et tous 
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p. 49, 11.25-27. (follows above ex- 
tract). 


Et aussi, prealablement, on doit 
ordonner gens pour la garde et 
gouvernement du siege et de la 
bastille, s’aucune en y a. 


» 
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42r1 abillemens, et aura cent hom- 


42r2 


mes d’armes et cent hommes 
de trait. 

ITEM amener les vivres qui 
vendront par terre et autres 
abillemens neccessaires, y aura 
un autre nottable chevalier ou 
escuier, et cellui gardera les 
marchans que ilz ne soyent 
robez ne pilliez; et ara deux 
cens hommes d’armes, cent 
archiers, et cent arbalestriers. 
Et d’une autre partie sur terre 
en aura un autre qui conduira 
semblablement desdictes cho- 
ses neccessaires, et aura avec- 
ques lui hommes d’armes et 
trait selon qu’il semblera que 
bon soit. 


Cy devise d’autres establis- 
semens. XXXII. 


Autres chevaliers et es- 
cuiers, six ou huit, saiges et 
espers d’armes, seront esta- 
bliz a choysir et adviser la 
place ou sera mis le siege et 
la bastille assise, engins, ca- 
nons, et autres abillemens. 
ITEM seront ordonnez les ma- 
reschaulx a departir le logeis, 
le mieulx que faire se pourra, 
et ordonner comment les mar- 
chans soyent largement et bien 
logiez, et les gens des mestiers, 
afin que l’ost puist estre mieulx 
servie. 

ITEM sera de fait crier par 
toutes / les bonnes villes d’en- 
viron que l’en amaine vivres 
de toutes pars en l’ost, et les 
bonnes gens seront bien gardez 
et payes, et que ainsi soit fait. 
ITEM de rechief faire sembla- 
blement crier sur paine de la 
hart que a yceulx marchans on 
ne mefface ne mesdie ne preigne 
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pp. 49, 1.27-50, 1.10. (follows pre- 
ceding extract). 


Et, ce fait, fault avoir l’ueil a em- 
bucher les portz et passaiges aux 
ennemyz et y trouver tous les re- 
medes que on pourra tant par eaue 
que par terre. Lesquelles choses 
bien ordonnes, ainsi qu’il appar- 
tient, apres que vous aurez fait 
batre la place des engins de vostre 
siege tant groz que menuz, pourrez 
adviser le lieu le plus convenable 
et avantaigeux pour vous a asSaillir 
la place. Pour laquelle chose faire, 
apres que par certains moyens et 
subtilz engins aurez comble les 
fossez, tant de bois que d’aultres 
choses, en maniere que pourrez 
aller au pie du mur,..... 
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42v1 


aussy que nul ne soit sy hardy 
d’encherir ses denrees plus 
que a juste pris ne de les ven- 
dre pour porter autre part que 
ou dit ost. 


Cy devise d’empeschier le 
port aux ennemis. XXXIII. 


Pour ce que nous avons dit 
cy devant que ladicte forte- 
resce, grant, fort, et poissant 
(sic), pour laquelle assaillir en 
esperance de prendre seroit 
expedient le susdit appareil, 
avoit un de ses costes sur mer 
ou sur grosse riviere, convient 
aussi adviser comment l’ayde 
et le secours, qui par la lui 
pourroit venir, peust estre em- 
peschiez. Sy est assavoir que 
il conviendroit avoir dix ou 
douze vieulx grans bateaulx de 
mer, esquelz on mettroit et 
athacheroit on fors trefs poin- 
tuz, bien aguisiez, ferrez et 
acerez aux boux, mis en croix 
en assez quantite, qui seroient 
les deux pars dedens le batel 
et le tiers dehors. Yceulx en 
chargeroit de pierres tant que 
porter en pourroient sans ef- 
fondrer. Ces bateaulx servient 
menez dedens le port dudit 
chastel, et la seroient affon- 
dres, tant de renc que tous 
comprissent la place, jusques 
bien loings si que / nul autre 
navire ne peust dudit chastel 
approuchier pour 1l’empesche- 
ment dudit merrien par flotte 
de maree ne autre croissance 
d’yaue. Et pour yceulx con- 
duire, afin que a ce faire em- 
peschement n’eust estre mis, 
convendroit bon chevetain a 
tout trois mille hommes d’ar- 
mes et cinq cens hommes de 
trait, ou plus, et seroient en 
autre navire, qui trayneroyent 
les dictes nefs chargees. Et se 
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chancee y avoit pont ne autre 
grosse riviere qui veinst em- 
plir les fossez, ycelle com- 
paignie la pourroyent tendis 
rompre et donner voye a l]’iaue 
d’aler autrepart. Et sur les 
diz batiaulx affondres des II 
pars du dit port se pourroyent 
faire deux bastides, faictes en 
maniere de boulovers, c’est 
assavoir un edifice que on fait 
de gros trefs, sy hault que on 
veult, et tost se puet faire, qui 
assez ayde a. Et a l’environ, 
sicomme une tour, sont clouees 
cloyes, et puis fait de terre 
pardessus forment maconne, et 
puet estre assis sur roes qui 
vont. Et ne craint cest ediffice 
feu ne coups de canon, pour ce 
que a la terre, qui est mole, 
s’enfoncent les pierres lan- 
ciees, ne feu aussy prendre, ne 
sy pourroit. Et se doit com- 
mencier la bastille de palis, 
qui cy devant a este devisse, a 
cest dicte bastille de terre et 
ainsi aler tout autour, adviron- 
nant le lieu qui puet de la 
bastille, jusques a l’autre dicte 
bastille de terre. Et ainsi par 
oster la riviere et faire selon 
cest ordre, se le lieu y est 
dispose, y demoureront les 
fossez a sec. Et avecce pourra 
V’en faire autour de la ville une 
levee en maniere de boulovers, 
si que /dit est, afin que canons 
ne autre trait ne puist grever 
lost. Et par ainsi on pourra 
miner la ville ou le chastel, 
veu que l’eaue lui sera ostee. 
Et quant le chat et les beuffroiz 
seront levez et dreciez et les 
canons aront besoingne en la 
muraille, l’en pourra puis as- 
seurement assaillir. 
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pp. 50, 1.10 to 51, 1.4. (follows pre- 
ceding extract). 


...vous menerez ung engin nomme 
mouton, qui est fait de merrien, en 
guise de maison couverte dessus; 
et en la couverture et tout a l’en- 
viron sont clouez cuirs cruz et tous 
fraiz, qui en peult recouvrer, affin 
que feu ne s’y puisse prendre. Ou 
front de cette maison a ung grant 
tref, qui a le bout tout couvert de 
fer groz et massiz. Celluy tref on 
tire a chaisnes et est fait en ma- 
niere que on le puisse bouter et 
retirer, tellement que ceulx qui sont 
dedans l’engin, pevent par ce tref 
ferir grans coups contre le mur, si 
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Cy devise les engins conve- 
nables que Vegece devise en 
fait d’assault. XXXIII. 


Sy est assavoir que pour as- 
saillir toutes fortes places, si 
que dit Vegece, sont cing princi- 
paulx engins, par lesquelz on 
les puet prendre. L’un est 
cellui duquel par force de poul- 
dre faicte de charbon, salpetre, 
souffre, et tieulx mistions qui 
y conviennent, sont lanciees par 
grant force sy grosses pierres 
que elles rompent et abatent 
tours, murs, maisons, toits et 
quanque elles encontrent, et de 
ceulx en est de merveilleuse 
force, l’un plus, l’autre moins. 
ITEM on fait un autre engin qui 
selon l’ancien usaige, comme 
dit Vegece, est appelles Mos- 
selle ou Mortelle. Sy est cou- 
vert comme un maison, plate 
et large, et y a fiens par des- 
sus, afin que pierres ne le 
puissent rompre, ne feu s’y 
prendre, et a roes se maine la 
ou n’en (sic) veult. En cel en- 
gin sont hommes muciez, qui 
mainent et traynent avant eulx 
branches d’arbres et toutes 
choses bonnes a emplir fosses. 
Et par celle voye en puet on 
user en tel cas qui voult, par- 
quoy se donne voye aux autres 
engins de povoir estre remenez 
aux murs. 

ITEM le III® engin est appelle 
Mouton, et est fait de merrien, 
en guise d’un maison couverte 
dessus, en laquelle couverture 
et tout a l’environ sont clouez 
cuirs cruz et tous / fress qui 
peut, afin que feu ne s’y puist 
prendre. Ou front de celle 
mayson a un grant tref, qui a le 
bout tout couvert de fer, gros 
et macis. Cellui tref on tire a 
chaynnes, et est faiten maniere 
que on le puet bouter et tirer, 
tellement que ceulx qui sont 
dedens l’engin pueent par ce 
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que tout l’estonnent; et donne ses 
coups tout a la maniere d’ung mou- 
ton qui reculle, quant il veult ferir. 
Ung autre engin y a qui s’appelle 
vigne; mais, pour ce qu’on ne s’en 
scet bonnement aider, je me passe 
d’en parler. Et semblablement 
aultre grant engin appelle tour, 
lequel de present n’est point en 
usaige. Mais, ledit engin bien as- 
sorti, ainsi que dit est, et voz es- 
chielles bien dressees de tous cos- 
tez, pourrez donner Vassault de 
toutes pars, selon ce que vous ver- 
rez qu’il sera espedient. Et tout 
ainsi que a mettre sieges et donner 
assault a places et forterecces, 
fault avoir engins, subtillitez et 
force pour ce faire. 
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43r1 tref ferir grans coups contre 


le mur si que tout 1l’estonnent. 
Sy donne ses coups tout en la 
maniere que un mouton recule 
quant il veult ferir, et pour 
celle cause est appelle Mouton. 
ITEM le quart est appelle Vigne 
et de cestui ne se sieult on 
aydier ne mais au grant effort. 
Il est fait de gros merrien, et a 
huit piez de le et seize de long, 
et est couvert de cloyes et de 
fiens, afin que pierres ne lui 
nuisent, et de cuirs crus ad- 
vironne pour le feu. Dessoubz 
cest engin sont les hommes 
d’armes, qui percent le mur, 
et sur pons levis, qui y sont 
athachiez, que on dit pons vou- 
lans, quanbatre pueent jusques 
aux murs, assieent leurs es- 
chielles en divers estages. 

ITEM le V® engin est encores 
est encores (sic) de plus grant 
force et le moins en usaige, 
pour ce qu’il n’afiert ne mais 
en assaulx de grans et nottables 
cites, ou fortes places bien de- 
sirees, ou siege soit tenuz a 
long loisir. Cestui est appelle 
Tour. C’est un ediffice fait de 
gros merrien et dentablemens 
a plusieurs estages. Et pour 
ce dit Vegece que sy grant 
ediffice doit bien estre gardez, 
il affiert, afin que feu n’y puist 
estre boutez, qu’il soit couverte 
qui puet de lames de fer ou a 
tout le moins de cuirs crus et 
tous fress. Auxquelz engins 
selonc qu’ilz sont haulx on 
donne lueur et clarte, car les 
aucunes sont de XXX piez, au- 


43r2 tres de / quarante, et autres 


de cinquante. Et meesmement 
sy haulx telz y a que non pas 
seulement surmontent les murs, 
mais meesmement les plus 
haultes tours. Sy est celluy 
engin assis sur roes mouva- 
bles, qui a force d’ommes et de 
chevaulx sont menees au plus 
pres des murs que on puet. Et 
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pons voulans y a, que on puet 
embatre jusques dessus les 
murs, et s’il avient qu’icelle 
tour puist estre approuchee des 
murs, trop fort chose est s’en 
pou d’eure leville ne est prise. 
Car le dedens sont foison gens 
d’armes en tous les estaiges. 
Dont ceulx d’en hault a bon 
trait main a main se comba- 
tent a ceulx dessus les murs, 
et de legier vaincre se[s] pue- 
ent ceulx des autres estaiges 
percent le mur (sic). Et ainsi 
de toutes pars est la cite ou 
forteresce envaye par tel effort 
que ceulx dedens ne sceuent 
auquel entendre; sy sont esba- 
hiz et de legier pris. 

Et c’est ce que Vegece en- 
seigne quant il dit de plus de 
pars et par plus d’engins et de 
force assauldras tout en un 
mont la forteresce, et plus 
s’esbahiront les deffendeurs et 
plus tost se rendront. Et pour 
ce que ad ce faire servent les 
eschilles et moult y prouffitent, 
et semblablement tous engins 
qui pueent estre faiz a monter 
hault. 

Est besoing pour mieulx 

faire et establir telx montees 
que on Ssaiche la haulteur des 
murs, et pour ce l’enseigne 
Vegece par deux voyes qui dit 
que une sayette soit traicte 
jusques au hault du mur, a la- 
quelle ait atachie un long fillet 
qui soit tenu dessoubz, et par 
ce / pourra estre sceue la 
haulteur des murs. 
ITEM l’autre voye est que quant 
le souleil est, tournez et il 
gecte l’ombre du mur et des 
tours a terre, adonc puet on 
mesurer ]’espace d’icel umbre, 
deux bastons fichiez aux deux 
bouts, et par advis de bon et 
saige considerant, puet on ex- 
timer la haulteur que aux es- 
chielles et autres engins con- 
vient avoir. 
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p. 51, 11.5-8. (follows preceding ex- 
tract) 


Pareillement recite Vegece qu’il 
y a des resistences a l’encontre et 
des subtillitez qui vaillent moult. 
Et y peut-on obvier par plusieurs 
et divers moyens, comme vous or- 
rez cy aprez. 


x 
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Cy commance a parler de 
deffendre chasteaulx et villes 
selon Vegece. XXXV. 


Chose est certaine que assez 
de legier se pourroit prendre 
et vaincre toute forte place se 
il n’y avoit qui la deffendist ne 
contredisist. Et pour ce tout 
ainsi que Vegece mist en son 
livre pour doctrine d’armes 
les manieres d’assaillir cites 
et chasteaulx, semblablement 
fist de les deffendre. Si dit 
qu’encontre les sus diz engins 
et perilz et assez d’autres de 
quoy en fait d’assault on pour- 
roit user, s’il y a deffendeurs 
saichans en eulx ayent vertu de 
chevallerie, y a moult de re- 
medes; car il n’est maladie ou 
il n’ait secours. Et moult vault 
soubtillete en armes plus que 
force souvent avient, et mees- 
mement en cas de prendre 
chasteaulx et cites. Ainsi que 
par soubtil art et engin pris- 
drent les Rommains la fort 
(sic) et riche cite de Capsa, qui 
au roy Tygrain estoit d’Arme- 
nie qui les querroit. Car ainsi 
que les ambaxadeurs d’icelle 
cite pour cuidier traictier paix 
aloient et venoient, les Rom- 
mains malicieux par une nuit 
furent embuschiez es jardi- 
naiges coste les murs. Et 
quant les dix ambaxadeurs cui- 
die- / rent entrer es portes, 
les Rommains saillirent sur le 
pont sy hastivement que ilz 
prindrent la porte et tant la 
tindrent que l’ost y entra. Et 
ainsi par engin fut prinse celle 
cite tant forte et bien garnie, 
que par assault ne le peust es- 
tre. Et de rechief dist Vegece 
que plus est le commun avan- 
taige aux deffendeurs que pour 
les assaillans, pour pluseiurs 
raysons, et meesmement ou 
fait de combatre. Car ce que 
Ven giette d’en hault, soyent 
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p. 51, 11.9-18. (follows preceding 
extract). 


Et premierement, quant aucuns 
sont assiegez en places ou forte- 
resses et y sont gens qui ayent le 
cuer et le voulloir de eulx deffen- 
dre, ilz pevent estre secourruz par 
leur seigneur, s’il n’est en la place, 
lequel a force de gens d’armes, 
pourra venir lever le siege et leur 
donner secours ou les pourra con- 
treassieger, s’il est puissant ad ce. 
Ou aussi pourront estre secourruz 
par aucuns de leurs amyz tenans 
leur party, ausquelz ilz auront se- 
cretement fait savoir leur fait. 


p. 51, 11.18-25. (follows preceding 
extract). 


Item, et s’ilz ont gens en bon nom- 
bre dedans la place, pourront saillir 
dehors en belle et bonne ordonnance, 
a l’eure qu’ilz verront leur point et 
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43v2 lances, pierres, ou dardes, 
traits d’engins de mangon- 
neaulx, ou d’autre trait, de tant 
viennent de plus hault, de tant 
plus blescent; auxquelles cho- 
ses, se grant vertu y est ad- 
joustee, nulle garantise ne puet 
deffendre le combateur de ce 
attains que sy que fouldre ne 
les acravante. 

Tout premierement pueent 
ceulx dedens estre secourus 
par leur seigneur s’il n’est en 
la place, qui, a force de gens 
d’armes, pourra faire venir 
lever le siege et leur venir 
donner secours, ou par ayde 
d’aucun autres leurs amis, a 
qui mandeuront et requis ayde. 

Ainsi que advint quant le duc 
de Luculus, chevetaine de 1’ost 
Rommaine, estoit a ost contre 
le roy Mitridates. Il manda a 
sa gent qui estoient en la cite 
de Micenie, qui sy forte estoit 
que la mer y batoit d’une part 
et deux paire de murs |’envi- 
ronnoient, que ilz ne s’esma- 
yassent pour la grant puissance 
du dit roy Mitridates, et que 
tost secours avoient; et fut 
grant chose au messSaige passer 
par tant de gent et y aler, mais 
ce fut par nuit anon (?) ou il 

44r1 mist /soubz ses aisselles deux 
grosses bouteilles et noua VII™ 
pas de mer, et par celle voye 
entra en la cite, et tost apres 
fu Mitridates contre-assegie 
ou a grant meschief fut son ost 
par faulte de vivres qui venir 
de nulle part ne lui povoyent; 
laquelle chose est  faisable 
contre ceulx qui tiennent siege. 

ITEM eulx mesmes ou partie 
de eulx, se assez fors se sen- 
tent, pueent saillir dehors en- 
tres belle ordenance a heure 
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que leurs ennemis ne se doubteront 
point d’eulx. Et pareillement les 
pourroient assaillir, comme leurs 
ennemiz font eulx; car, par telle 
voye, a l’on veu advenir souventef- 
foys lever du siege les ennemiz. 


x 
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44r1 que les ennemis seront des- 


pourveuz, se leur point voyent, 
et pareillement les assaillir 
comme ilz sont assailliz. Car 
par celle voye a este ost tenant 
siege maintesfoiz vaincue et 
desconfite. Et est chose nec- 
cessaire que toute gent qui en 
bataille vont pour la deffence 
de leur pays ou cite, ayent 
grant esperance en Dieu d’avoir 
la victoire pour le bon droit 
que ilz ont, autrement ne pour- 
royent hardiement combatre; 
et que celle esperance doyent 
avoir est apparu trop de foiz 
par le effect qui en avenoit que 
Dieu est favourable a telz com- 
bateurs; sicomme meesmement 
sembla que il fust a ceulx de la 
cite de Romme lors qu’entre 
les autres foiz Hanibal a tout 
moult grant ost venuz (sic) 
devant la cite pour la destruire. 
Mais comme les Rommains 
fussent yssus contre luy par 
grant hardement, tout fussent 
ilz les trois pars moins de 
gent, Nostre Sire, qui ne voult 
la ville ou il vouloit le temps 
advenir ediffier son eglise estre 
destruite, envoya une sy tres 
grosse pluie, droit a l’eure 
qu’assembler vouloient, que 


44r2 tant fu / chargiez leur harnoys 


d’yaue que aidier ne se porent, 
et a force retraire les convint. 
Sicomme par trois foiz ensui- 
vant ainsi leur aveinst, comme 
se droit miracle fust. Hanibal 
dist que mie ne vouloit em- 
prendre guerre aux dieux, que 
bien veoit que ilz estoient fa- 
vourables a Romme. 

ITEM par patis et couvenan- 
ces qui se pueent faire et que 
on fait souvent, avient, mees- 
mement, plus valables aucunef- 
foiz en honneur et a prouffit a 
ceulx dedens qu’a ceulx dehors. 
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pp. 51, 1.25 to 52, 1.6. (follows pre- 
ceding extract). 


Item, et se les ennemiz sont puis- 
sans et qu’ilz ayent batu la place en 
Maniere que on les voye prestz 
d’assaillir, est de neccessite a 
ceulx de dedans avoir feu, fer et 
pierres, de quoy ilz se aident et 
deffendent par grant force et vi- 
gueur, et aussi coulleuvrines, ri- 
baudequins, serpentines et aultres 
engins gettans pierres et plombees, 
avecques bonnes grosses arbales- 
tres bien garnies de ce qui est 
neccessaire, et gens convenables 
pour jouer desdis engins. Moult 
d’autres engins y a, desquieulx on 
se peult aider pour ladeffence d’une 
place, qui sont contenues ou livre 
du maistre de 1’artillerie. 
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44r2 Maisatouteffins, ainsi assailliz 
que dit est, les convient la de- 
dens deffendre par vertu de 
leurs corps sans autre remed- 
de, bon couraige leur a besoing 
a l’exemple de ceulx de Car- 
taige, lesquelz ains que rendre 
aux Rommains voulsissent leur 


cite pour destruire, mieulx 
amerent mourir. Lors qu’en 
parolles les tindrent lesdiz 


Carthagiens tant que forgie 
eussent armeures d’or et d’ar- 
gent, de cuivre et d’autres me- 
taulx, pour ce que fer et acier 
leur estoit failliz, et a tout 
ycelles deffendrent eulx et leur 
cite, jusques a la mort. / Sy 
convient a tel gent que d’engins, 
feu, fer, et pierres ilz s’aydent, 
et deffendent fort et par grant 
vigueur, cest assavoir a bon 
trait d’arbalestres et grosses 
pierres lanciees par la force 
des engins. Si aient appareille 
poiz, oille, souffre, estoupes a 
grans toupillons, que souvent 
et menu trayent es engins de 
leurs ennemis, tant que le feu 
44v1 y boutent. / Et puet on faire 
bastons de sec bois cavez de- 
dens, plains de feu, cyment, 
ouille et estouppes, et traire 
esdiz engins; et semblablement 
les puet on destruire par un 
engin gictant une fonde de fer a 
aneaulx et delez, cel engin soit 
une forte (forge?) en laquelle 
ait un grant fer bien rouge et 
fort embrasez. Si soit le dit 
fer gicte en l’engin dehors quel 
qu’il soit. Et contre ce fer ne 
puet avoir deffence cuir cru ne 
meesmement plataines de fer. 


De ce meesmes. 


ITEM on puet avaler par nuit 
en corbeilles certains hommes 
qui feu ayent tout prest bien 
alumant, sy le fichent es engins 
en plusieurs pars. 
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ITEM on a veu maintes foiz 
saillir hors ceulx dedens tout 
a coup et destruire par feu et 
par fer les engins de leurs en- 
nemis. Avec ces choses dit de 
rechief que ceulx dedens doy- 
vent adviser que de celle partie 
de nuit ou le susdit grant engin, 
que on nomme Tour, doit estre 
tournez, s’il est ainsi que tel 
engin y ait, soit surhaulcie le 
maconnaige, afin que tousiours 
soit le mur plus hault que l’en- 
gin; et par en hault bastir d’aiz 
et d’entablemens, pour mieulx 
le surhaulcier, car c’est cer- 
tain, dist il, que se le mur est 
plus hault, l’engin est de petit 
prouffit. Mais les assigiansont 
communement cest cautelle et 
maniere que premierement ba- 
tissent la dicte tour sy que elle 
semble plus basse que les 
murs, mais apres font secre- 
tement une autre tournelle / 
d’entablemens, laquelle quant 
Vefgin est joint au mur, soub- 
dainement a cordes et a grans 
crocs la mettent hors et ]’as- 
sieent sur l’autre, et tout a 
coup par celle voye les gens 
d’armes assSaillent sy soub- 
dainement les murs que grant 
deffence y convient s’ilz n’y 
montent. Mais a cestui impe- 
diement doivent estre pourveuz 
ceulx dedens de bons gros trefs 
ferrez, bien longs, par lesquelz 
avecques grant force le boutent 
arriere. 

ITEM il dit que quant jadiz 
la cite de Rodes fu assigiee par 
une semblable tour mouvable 
de merveilleuse haulteur et 
trop plus que les murs n’es- 
toient, ceulx dedens, voians 
venir vers eulx le grant edif- 
fice, s’aviserent la nuit devant 
de grant cautelle. Ilz percierent 
soubz terre les fondemens de 
leurs murs et fouirent la terre 
ou lieu et a l’endroit ou leur 
sembloit que l’engin devoit estre 
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menez, et grant fosse firent et 
lee caverne, pour lequel chose 
le jour venu et l’engin, tout ses 
roues grant et pesant (word il- 
legible) dessus fondy le terre. 
Sy trebuscha l’engin en ma- 
niere que estre ne puet releve, 
et par celle voye fut la cite 
garantie. 

Et est assavoir que propres 
noms avoient jadiz les jointu- 
res mouvables de ces engins, 
qui sera cy apres expose, par- 
quoy, les dictes tours joinctes 
aux murs, les archiers, les 
fondeurs, et tous les hommes 
de trait, et semblablement les 
gens d’armes, chascun endroit 
soy s’efforcoient a tollir les 
murs a ceulx dedens, qui a leur 
povoir les leur chalengoient. 
Sy es- / toyent les murs pour- 
pris d’eschielles de toutes pars 
ou s’abandonnoient a mains 
perilz ceulx dehors pour y 
monter. Lequel usaige d’es- 
chielle en tel cas trouverent 
premierement ceulx de la cite 
de Capue, contre lesquelz ceulx 
dedens lancoient vaisseaulx 
plains de pierres et eulx et 
leur eschielles trebuschoient et 
a force de trait les mettoient 
en sus de eulx a foyson occis. 
Sy y avoit engins qui se nom- 
moyent Sambuce, Exostre, The- 
lenon. Sambuce est un engin 
fait en samblance d’une harpe, 
abille a percier le mur et est 
a cordes athachiez a la dicte 
tour. Exostre estoit nommez 
le pont pardessus que on gictoit 
soubdainement de la tour sur 
le mur, par lequel aloient les 
gens d’armes jusques dedens 
les murs. Thelemon (sic) es- 
toit un engin qui avoit un tref 
fichie en bas ou sommet d’ycel- 
lui. Avoit fichie par le mislieu, 
si que une balance, un autre 
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ceding extract). 


Item, et se les ennemiz se veullent 
aider a faire et donner leur assault 
de lWengin devant dit, nomme le 
mouton, ceulx de dedans, ainsi que 
dit Vegece, y pevent remedier en la 
maniere qui s’ensuit, c’est assavoir 
qu’ilz ayent coultes, matratz ou 
sacs pleins de fumier, larges com- 
me coultes, et soient avallez contre 
le mur au droit ou le tref doibt 
venir ferir; et, par la mollete de la 
chose, les coups seront rompuz. 
Item leur fault avoir un autre engin, 
qu’on appelle loup, auquel a ung fer 
courbe, qui tres fortes dens a et 
aguez, qui soit assiz de telle ma- 
niere sur le mur qu’il vienne en- 
gouller le tref du mouton et le tien- 
dra si fort qu’il ne pourra tirer 
n’avant n’arriere; et aucuneffoys le 
tire 1’en en hault a force de cordes, 
Si que plus ne leur peult nuyre. 
Item, et s’il advient a touteffins 
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tref plus long, duquel chascun 
des bouts on povoit avaler a 
chayennes ou a cordes sy que 
on vouloit; et quant l’un estoit 
avalez, l’autre se haulcoit, si 
que fait une balance. Sur le 
bout devers la forteresce estoit 
fait sy que un petit chastellet 
de cloyes et d’aiz bien jointes, 
et le bout de celle part avale, 
se chargoit de gens d’armes, 
puis, l’autre bout tire aval, on 
les montoit contrement jusques 
dessus les murs. 

La deffence contre les diz 
engins estoit bons mangon- 
niaulx, bombardes, grosses 
pierres lanciees par force 
d’engins, arbalestres a tour 
bien tendues a bonnes cordes 
de nerfs, desquelles, comme il 
dit, s’il y a maistres / qui bien 
s’en saichent aydier, percent 
quanque en est ataint. 


Les remeddes contre les sus 
diz engins d’assault. XXXVI. 


Contre l’engin qui est nomme 
Mouton, Vegece enseigne plu- 
sieurs remeddes, c’est assa- 
voir que coultes et materas ou 
sacs plains de fiens, larges 
comme coultes, soyent avalez 
contre le mur au droit ou le 
tref doit venir ferir; par la 
molete de la chose seront les 
coups rompuz. ITEM on fait 
un autre engin que on nomme 
Loup, auquel a un fer courbe, 
qui tres fors dents a et aguz. 
Sy est assis de tel maniere sur 
le mur que il vient angouler le 
tref du Mouton, et sy fort le 
tient que estre ne puet tire, ne 
avant ne arriere, et aucune foiz 
le tyrent et saichent en hault a 
force de cordes, sy que plus ne 
leur puet nuire. 

ITEM et s’il advint a toutef- 
fins que par force soit le mur 
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que, par force, soit le mur percie 
ou priz, ceulx de la forteresse, bien 
garniz de toutes estoffes, tantost et 
appertement facent et bastissent 
ung aultre mur de celle part et en- 
cloent, s’ilz pevent, leurs ennemis 
entre deulx murs ou, se ilz s’y 
viennent embatre, si les occient. 

Aultre remede y a pour resister 
a ceulx qui viennent combatre par 
mine qui se fait soubz terre. Pre- 
mierement on doibt tellement apar- 
fondir les fossez que nulle mine ne 
puisse passer par dessoubz, et, 
avecques ce, faire si bon guet et 
mettre si bonnes escoutes entour 
la place et les murs d’icelle que 
nul ne puisse approucher pour mi- 
ner ne autrement qu’ilz n’en ayent 
la congnoissance. Et, se ainsi estoit 
qu’ilz sentissent que les ennemis 
commencassent en aucun lieu a 
miner, doivent tantost et incontinent 
contreminer et tant faire qu’ilz 


viennent jusques a la mine de leurs: 


ennemyz et celle part, a force de 
lances et autrement en bien com- 
battant, leur challengier le passaige, 
si que passer ne puissent plus 
avant. Et ayent a l’entree de leur 
mine grandes cuves pleines d’eaue 
chaude, s’il se peult faire, et, en 
eulx retraiant, faignant d’eulx en- 
fuir, gettent ladicte eaue contreval 
la mine; car, par celle voye, pour- 
ront estre les mineurs agravantez 
et mors. Et, si l’aventure estoit 
telle que, par force, subtilite ou 
autrement, les ennemis feussent 
entrez en la forteresse, on ne doit 
pour ce delaisser a resister a ]’en- 
contre d’eulx: mais vigoureusement 
et par bon ordre soy tenir ensemble 
par compaignies, ainsi que 1l’on 
pourra et, avecques 1’aide des habi- 
tants et bourgeoys estans en leurs 
maisons abecques les aucuns gens 
de guerre, jetter traict, pierres, 
tuilles, mortiers et toutes telles 
choses en maniere que on les garde 
de plus avant entrer en la ville; et, 
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45r2 perciez ou prins, ceulx de la 
cite ou forteresce bien garniz 
de toutes estoffes, tantost ap- 
partement facent et bastissent 
un autre mur de celle part et 
encloyent, s’ilz pueent, leurs 
ennemis entre deux murs ou, 
s’ilz s’y viennent embatre, sy 
les occient. 


Remedde 
XXXVII. 


Contre l’autre maniere de 
combatre forteresces, c’est 
assavoir par mine qui se fait 
soubz terre, sont les remeddes 
telz. Premierement, se estre 
puet, on doit tellement parfon- 
dir les fossez que nulle mine 
ne puist par soubz passer. 

ITEM ceulx dedens doivent 
monter au plus hault de leurs 
tours et prendre garde s’ilz 
verront de nulle part hommes 

45vl portans / terre, ne aucun signe 
dont souspeccon avoir en puis- 
sent. Et avecques ce doivent 
souvent et menu, jour et nuit, 
escouter, joingnant les murs 
par embas, se aucunement oient 
marteller; et qu’il advient que 
ilz s’en apparcoivent, doivent 
tantost contreminer et tant 
faire qu’ilz viennent jusques a 
la mine de leurs ennemis, et 
celle part a tout bonnes lances 
leur chalengier fort, en com- 
batant par grant vigueur l’aler 
plus avant. Sy ayent mis des 
a l’entree de leur mine grans 
cuves plaines d’yaue et d’orine, 
puis faignent que ilz s’en fuient 
et s’en saillent hors s’ilz pue- 
ent, et tout a coup gettent celle 
yaue contreval, et se par l’ayde 
des femmes elle povoit estre 
bouillant, encores mieulx vaul- 
droit; et par celle voye, dist il, 
ont este mains mineurs atrap- 
pez et occis. 


contre la mine. 
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asseure et avoir gr&nt fiance en 
Dieu. Et souventeffoys est advenu 
que partelles resistences et bonnes 
conduictes ont este les places re- 
couvertes. 
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ITEM et posons a toutes fins 
que ceulx de l’ost eussent tant 
fait que gaigne eussent les 
murs, les tours et les portes 
de la cite, se doivent pourtant 
ceulx dedens ne laissiez oc- 
cirre comme bestes et que par 
paour et esbahissement on les 
puist prendre, si que on fait la 
caille soubz l’esparvier. Nennil 
non, ains comme vassaulx, eulx 
deffendans jusques a la mort, 
toudis ayant bonne esperence, 
doivent monter aux fenestres 
des maisons et sur les toits et 
a bonnes grosses pierres et 
tuilles, yaue bouillant, cendree 
et chaulx, s’ilz pueent occirre 
et acravanter leurs ennemis. 
Si que ilz vont tracant a troup- 
piaulx pour fourragier la ville 
et sy que ilz cuideront bouter / 
le feu, les seevent de sy gros- 
ses pierres quetous les escer- 
vellent. Car trop a de lancier 
greigneur avantaige, si que dit 
est, le hault que le bas. Et en 
celle maniere sy chier se van- 
dent que ne |’ayent d’avantaige, 
car par tel voye en hardy 
couraige n’en doubte nulz se 
sont maintes cites et villes 
surprises de leurs ennemis, de 
eulx delivrer a leur grant vic- 
toire. Car trop est grant chose 
a gens d’armes s’embatre en 
autrui ville par sy que bien 
garnie soit et bon couraige 
ayent les habitans d’eulx bien 
deffendre, et naturellement tout 
homme est hardy en deffendant 
le sien. 

Merveilleuse ardeur et grant 
couraige contre leurs ennemis 
orent ceulx de la cite de Ma- 
yance, quant ilz virent que plus 
ne se povoient tenir contre les 
Rommains, qui longue piece y 
avoient tenu le siege. Adonc 
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p. 53, 1.29 to 54, 1.4. (follows pre- 
ceding extract). 


Ung enseignement apprent Vegece 
touchant ceste matiere; c’est que, 
se les habitans et gens de la place 
sont ad ce venuz, que bien se gar- 
dent de tenir toutes les portes de la 
ville closes; car il dit qu’on doit 
donner lieu a son ennemy en ce cas 
pour s’en aller, se bon lui semble; 
car le tenir enclotz lui pourroit 
doubler force pour ce que espoir 
n’auroit de povoir fuir, se besoing 
lui estoit. 
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45v2 comme ceulx qui mieulx vou- 
loient mourir et destruire eulx 
meesmes leur cite et tous leurs 
biens que ce que leurs ennemis 
en fussent maistres, ne jouys- 
sent des grans tresors, car 
moult riche este, et sy boute- 
rent le feu partout, qui sy hi- 
deur estoit a veoir sy grant cite 
tout en une flame ou perissoient 
femmes et enfants. Et puis 
yssirent dehors et chier vendi- 
rent leur yre grant et leur mort 
douloureuse aux Rommains, qui 
moult y perdirent des leurs, 
ains que afin les meyssent et 
riens n’y gaangnerent. 

Une chose aprent Vegece, 
c’est que les habitans, se ad ce 
sont venuz, bien se gardent de 
tenir closes les portes de leur 
ville, car, dist il, on doit don- 
ner lieu a son ennemy en tel / 

46r1 cas de s’en aler se bon lui 
semble, car lui tenir enclos lui 
pourroit doubler force, puis 
que espoir n’aroit de povoir 
fouir se besoing en estoit. 

ITEM advient aucunefoiz que 
ceulx de l’ost faignent par cau- 
telle que ilz se departent et 
aucques vont loings, si que 
firent jadiz ceulx de Grece de- 
vant Troye, apres la fainte paix. 
Mais tantost apres, lors que ilz 
pensent que ceulx dedens puis- 
sent estre asseurez et que pou 
facent force de faire gait ne 
d’estre sur leur garde, adonc 
tout quoyement par nuit ou a 
mucetes retournerent, sy es- 
chiellent le mur et montent sus 
ou les gaictes, lassez de veiller 
le temps passe et ores cuident 
estre asseurete, treuvent en- 
dormis, et a coup les surpren- 
nent. Sy les occient tous. Par 
ceste cautelle ont maintes cites 
et villes este prises, sy que fu 
la grant Troye, si que dist est. 
Et semblablement eust este 
Romme ou temps que Hanibal, 
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ing extract). 


Encore plus dit Vegece que les as- 
siegiez et encloz en aucune forte- 
resse doivent estre songneux de 
secretement enserchier et savoir, 
par subtilz moyens et bonnes espies, 
la convine de leurs ennemyz, ne 
n’est chose a eulx plus proffitable 
ne mieulx aidant; car, par ce, pe- 
vent-ilz mieulx appointer de leurs 
affaires; par quoy, s’ilz ont bon 
courraige, ilz pevent savoir l’eure 
que leurs adversaires ne soient sur 
leurs gardes, ou soient assiz a leur 
menger, ou se voisent esbatant ca 
et la, ne souspecon n’ont qu’ilz 
doivent saillir. Adoncq tout a coup 
doivent aller sur eulx, et meismes, 
s’ilz pevent saillir hors par quelque 
faulse poterne par derriere, est 
leur meilleur. Et bien se gardent 
que leur convine ne soit accusee, 
par quoy embusche peust estre mise 
ad ce qu’on les occist au feur que 
hors ystroient. Mais, si par la voye 
dessus dicte les pevent surprendre 
et que hardi couraige les conduise, 
s’en pourront par celle voye des- 
pescher. 
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46rl1 prince de Cartaige, estoit de- 


vant quant le cry des oyes, si 
que adventure le donna, esveil- 
la les gardes. Et pour ce que 
telz choses communement se 
font y affiert a tout heure grant 
garde. Et doivent estre faictes 
maisonnettes sur les murs pour 
garder les gaictes de froit en 
yver et du souleil en este. Et 
avoient en usaiges ancienne- 
ment de nourrir tres aygres 
et aspres chiens en ycelles 
maisons et es tours, affin que 
par eulx peust estre sentu (sic) 
la venue des ennemis. 
Avecques ces manieres de 
deffendre, enseigne Vegece 
auxdis enclos et assigiez que 
soingneux soyent d’encerchier 


46r2 et scavoir / par aucuns moyens 


et espies du couvine de leurs 
ennemis; ne chose n’est plus 
prouffitable ne mieulx aydans, 
car par ce pueent mieulx ap- 
pointier leurs affaires; parquoy 
se ilz ont bon couraige et ilz 
puissent scavoir l’eure que 
leurs adversaires ne soient sur 
leur garde, ou soient assis a 
leur mengier, ou se voisent 
esbatant ca et la ne souspeccon 
n’ayent que ceulx doient saillir, 
adonc tout a coup aler sur eulx 
et meesmement, s’ilz pueent, - 
saillir par quelque faulce pos- 
terne par derriere, est leur 
mieulx, et que bien se gardent 
que leur couvine ne soit encu- 
sez, parquoy aucune embusche 
y puist estre mise, si que on 
les occisist au feur que hors 
ystroient. Mais se par la voye 
sus dicte surprendre les pueent 
et que hardi couraige les con- 
duise, s’en pourront par celle 
voye despeschier. 

Et a propos de hardy cou- 
raige de citoiens en la deffence 
de leur lieu, fu merveilles de 
ceulx de la cite de Mumance en 
Espaigne, ou temps que les 
Rommains par plusieurs ba- 
tailles, ou vaillamment se 
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estoient ceulx deffenduz, les 
avoit a tant menez que mais 
n’osoient yssir de la fort clos- 
ture de leur cite; neantmoins 
delibererent mieulx mourir que 
estre serfs, mais aincois se 
vouldrent chier vendre a leurs 
ennemis. Et pour ce de tel 
quantite de blefs que ilz avoient, 
qui pou estoient, bracierent un 
beuvraige tellement confit que 
quant beu l’eurent furent tous 
yvres; sy / yssirent adonc et 
tant firent d’armes que, ains 
que estre peussent tous des- 
truiz, aucques tous destruirent 
tous leurs ennemiz, et se en 
quantite equalle fussent, ja n’en 
veinssent Rommains a chief. 
Mais au premier propos, dit 
Vegece, et s’il advient que en 
celle empaint Fortune ne soit 
pour eulx, ains soient lourde- 
ment rechaciez, doivent bien 
avoir ordonne que prestement 
leur soit la porte ouverte, et se 
les autres sont tant hardis que 
jusques sur le pont ou meesmes 
dedens la porte les suivent, que 
tous soyent dedens enclos, et 
que sur les murs ait assez 
pierres et bon trait pour les 
convoier de toutes manieres 
d’engins, par tel maniere que 
tous, ou la plus grant partie, 
ne s’en retournerent mie. Sy 
ne soit le gaaing tout pour eulx. 
Non pour tant est grant perilse 
combatre sur pont a l’exemple 
du roy de Gaule Bituitus, a tout 
son grant ost, contre les Rom- 
mains, qui tellement ot chargie 
le pont de bois que sur le Rosne 
ot fait faire que il rompy et y 
perirent les siens. 

Item et s’il advient que par 
maniere de pacis d’aucun ac- 
cord ou traictie soit pour parle 
de avoir la forteresce, que de 
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pp. 54, 1.23 to 59, 1.23. (follows pre- 


ceding extract). 
Chappitre XVII. 


Comment le sire de Chamblay 
remonstra au Jouvencal le fait 
et les grans perilz de la mer et 
la maniere de se y trouver et 
de y combattre; et comment, en 
la fin de ce present chappitre, 
a une clause en laquelle sont 
recitées en brief plusieurs ba- 
tailles sur terre perdues et 
gaignees sur lesquelles on puet 
prendre de beaulx et bons ex- 
emples. 


En aprez, je vous vueil par- 
ler du fait de la mer et pre- 
mierement du fait de faire nefz 
et gallees. C’est assavoir, que 
en mars ne enavril que les ar- 
bres ont habondance d’umeur, 
ne doivent estre les arbres 
couppez pour nefz faire; ains 
le dgivent estre en juillet et en 
aoust, lorsque l’umeur des ar- 
bres commence a Seicher; et 
que mesmement les aiz ciees 
et faictes doivent estre laissees 
secher, tant que hors en soit 
toute la verdeur et que plus ne 
puissent retraire. Avec ce, dit 
que a cClouer les aiz des nefz 
vallent mieulx cloux d’arain 
que de fer, combien que fer soit 
plus fort. Mais lVarain, pour 
ce qu’il a en Soy plus de moit- 
teur que le fer, mieulx se tient 
en Veaue et plus longuement 
sans pourrir. 

Item, dit que ceulx qui par 
mer veullent aller, soit en ar- 
mee, ou en quelque aultre 
voyaige ou affaire quelle que 
elle soit, doivent singulliere- 
ment eulx pourveoir de bons 
mariniers expers et maistres 
en cellui office et que bien sai- 
chent congnoistre l’estre et la 
naissance de tous les vents et 
quelles choses leur peut nuyre 
et quelles non. Des perilz de 
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ce on soit souverainement ad- 
visie et cault que la desloyaulte 
et tricherie d’aucune mauvais 
et malicieux ne peust decepvoir 
l’ignorances des simples, car 
maintesfoys ont plus nuit fainte 
paix et mauvais couvines soubz 
umbre d’accord que force d’ar- 
mes. 


Cy commence a parler des 
batailles qui se font par mer. 
XXXVIII. 


Suivant les choses dessus 
dictes, en la fin de son livre 
touche Vegece assez en brief 
aucunes choses convenables a 
batailles qui se font par mer et 
en fleuves. Et premierement 
de la facon des nefs et gallees 
dit qu’en mars ne en avril que 
les arbres ont habondance 
d’umeur ne doivent mie estre 
les arbres couppez pour nefs 
faire, ains doivent estre en 
juillet et en aoust, lors que 
Vumeur des arbres prent a 
sechier; et que meesmement 
les ays ciees et faictes doivent 
estre laissiees sechier tant que 
hors en soit toute le verdeur, 
et que plus ne puissent retraire. 
Avecques ce dit que a clouer 
les ais des nefs vallent mieulx 
cloux d’arain que de fer, quoy 
que fer soit plus fort. Mais 
V’arain, pour ce que plus a en 
soy de moisteur, mieulx se tient 
en Viaue et plus longuement 
sans pourrir. 

ITEM dit que ceulx qui par 
mer veullent aler, soit en ar- 
mee ou en quelque autre afaire 
que ce soit, doivent singuliere- 
ment eulx pourveoir de bons 
nottoniers, expers maistres et 
en cellui office et que bien sai- 
chent congnoistre l’aistre et la 
naissance de tous les vens, et 
quelz choses leur[s] pueent 
nuire et quelles non; des perilz 
de mer saichent, les destours 
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mer saichent les destours et 
voyes et aussi les adresses de 
tous les portz et passaiges, et 
bien soient congnoissans en la 
carte et es signes et estoilles 
du ciel ou mariniers prennent 
leur regartet quiles adressent. 
Aussi les signes doivent con- 
gnoistre qui demonstrent for- 
tune de mer a venir prochaine, 
qui appeirent tant au soleil 
comme en la lune, es vens, es 
oyseaulx, et meismement es 
poissons. Soient tous maistres 
de gouverner leurs voilles, 
tirer cordes a point et lascher, 
ancrer et desancrer, si que le 
besoing est; que mainteffoys se 
soient trouvez en batailles de 
mer, endivers perilz et aultres 
adventures. Item, faictes les 
pourveances devant, si qu’il 
appartient, a tres bien armer 
nefz ou telz vaisseaulx, comme 
on a, fournyes de bonnes gens 
d’armes et de traict. Dit que 
ceulx qui vont pour eulx com- 
batre doivent estre mieulx et 
plus fort armez que ceulx qui 
sur terre se combatent; car ilz 
ne se meuvent mye tant. Si 
doivent mener de petiz vais- 
seaulx coursaires avent eulx, 
esquelz doivent de toutes pars 
envoyer espies pour savoir de 
la convine des ennemiz. Et, 
quant de prez les viennent re- 
querre, adoncques les doit-on 
saluer de bonnes bombardes et 
pierres lancees de divers en- 
gins, de fortes arbalestes a 
tour. Et, les nefz approuchees, 
les vaillans hommes d’armes 
qui en leurs vertuz se fient, 
joinctes les nefz ensemble, 
avalent les ponts et passent es 
nefs adversaires et la, a bonnes 
espees, haches et dagues, se 
combattent main a main. Etes 
greigneurs vaisseaulx de guerre 
fait-on a la foys tours et bar- 
bacanes, affin que, ainsi que on 
fait des haulx murs, on puisse 
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de mer Saichent, les destours 
et voyes, et aussy les adresces 
de tous les pors et passaiges; 
et bien soyent congnoissans en 
la quarte et es signes et es- 
toilles du ciel, ou mariniers 
prennent leur regart, et qui les 
adrescent. Congnoissent au- 
tressy les signes qui demon- 
strent fortune de mer prou- 
chaine advenir, qui aperent tant 
ou souleil / comme en la lune, 
es vens et oyseaulx, et mees- 
mement es poissons; soient 
tous maistres de gouverner 
leurs voyles, tirer cordes a 
point, et laschier, ancrer et 
desancrier si que besoing est; 
qui maintefois Se soient trouvez 
en batailles de mer, en divers 
perilz, et autres adventures. 

ITEM les pourveances faictes 
deuement, sy que appartient a 
tres-bien armer nefs ou telz 
vaisseaulx, comme on a, furnies 
de bonnes gens d’armes et de 
trait, dit que ceulx qui vont 
pour eulx combatre appartient 
a estre mieulx et plus fort ar- 
mez que ceulx qui sur terre se 
combatent, car ne se meuvent 
mie tant. Sy doivent mener de 
petiz vaisseaulx coursaires 
avant eulx, esquelz doivent de 
toutes pars envoier espies, 
pour scavoir le couvine des 
ennemis. Et quant de pres les 
viennent requerre, adonc les 
doit on saluer de bonnes bom- 
bardes et pierres lanciees de 
divers engins, de fors arbales- 
tres a tour, et, les nefs ap- 
prouchiees, les vaillans hom- 
mes d’armes, qui en leur vertu 
se fient, jointes les nefs en- 
semble, avallent les pons et 
passent es nefs des adver- 
saires, et la, a bonnes espees, 
haches, et dagues, se combatent 
main a main. Et es greigneurs 
vaisseaulx de guerre fait on a 
la foiz tours et barbacanes, 
afin que, ainsi que on fait des 
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getter contreval et navrer et 
occire. Si est cruelle chose 
telle bataille ou les hommes 
n’ont mye mort seulement par 
armes, mais par feu et par eaue 
perissent et, sans povoir fuir 
ne gauchir, ilz sont souventef- 
foyz tous vifz et sains livrez a 
estre pasture aux poissons. La 
sont traittes flesches ardantes 
enveloppees d’estouppes, de 
poix et d’uille, souvent et menu; 
par quoy les ais des vesseaulx, 
qui sont de bois secq et toutes 
oinctes de poix, se alument de 
legier. Ainsi les ungs peris- 
sent par fer; aultres sont ars, 
aultres contraints se sallir en 
l’eaue sans nulle merci et par 
ces voyes perissent diverse- 
ment plusieurs qui en mer se 
combatent, qui moult est chose 
aigre et piteuse. 

Ici dit des provisions qu’il 
convient sur mer. 

Apres (il dit) des garnisons 
qu’il fault a gens qui en armes 
vont sur mer. Combatteurs en 
mer doivent estre garniz de 
vaisseaulx plains de poix noire, 
de raisine, de souffre et d’huylle 
et tout ce confit ensemble, en- 
veloppe en estoupes; et ces 
vaisseaulx alumez et embrasez 
doit-on lancer es nefz et gal- 
lees des ennemiz, et tantost est 
temps de les assaillir fort, af- 
fin que loysir n’ayent d’estain- 
dre le feu. Et est assavoir 
qu’il est une maniere de faire 
et composer certain feu, lequel 
aucuns appellent feu grec. 
Pour ce peult-il estre appelle : 
car trouve fut par les Grecz 
estans au siege devant Troye, 
ainsi que dient aucuns. Celluy 
feu art, meismement en eaue, 
pierres, fer et toutes choses 
brouist, ne estre ne peut estaint 
fors par certains mistions que 
on fait a l’estaindre, mais par 
eaue non. Aussi se font cer- 
taines poisons si fortes et tant 
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puissent gicter 
contreval et navrer et occire. 
Sy est cruel chose tel bataille 
ou les hommes non(t] mie 
seulement par armes mais par 
feu et par feu (sic) et par eaue 
perissent sans povoir fouir ne 
gauchir; y sont souventeffoys 
tous vifs et sains / livrez a 
estre pasture aux poissons. La 
sont traicties sayettes ardans 
enveloppees d’estouppes et de 
poiz et d’uille souvent et menu, 
parquoy les aiz des vaisseaulx, 
qui sont de bois sec, toutes 
enointes de poiz, s’alument de 
legier. Et ainsi les uns peris- 
sent par fer, autres sont ars, 
autres contrains a Saillir en 
Viaue, sans nulle mercy. Et 
par ces voyes perissent diver- 
sement plusieurs qui en mer 
se combatent, qui moult est 
chose aigre et piteuse. 

Cy devise les garnisons qui 
affierent a gent qui en armes 
vont sur mer. 

Sy doivent combateurs en 
mer estre garniz de vaisseaulx 
plains de poiz noire, de resine, 
de souffre, et d’oille. Tout ce 
confit ensemble enveloppe en 
estoupes, et ces vaissaulx alu- 
mez et embrasez doit-on lan- 
cier es nefs et gallees des en- 
nemys et tantost les assaillir 
fort, afin que loisir n’ayent 
d’estaindre le feu. Et est as- 
savoir qu’il est une maniere de 
faire et composer certain feu, 
lequel aucuns appellent feu 
grec, pour ce puet estre ainsi 
appellez que trouver fu par les 
Grieux, estans au siege devant 
Troye, si que dient aucuns. 
Cellui art, meesmement en 
yaue, pierres, fer et toutes 
choses bruist, ne estre ne puet 
estaint fors par certaines mis- 
tions que on fait a l’estaindre, 
mais par eaue nom. Autressy 
se font certaines poisons si 
fortes et tant mortelles que fer 
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mortelles que fer qui en fust 
touche et puis entrast ou corps 
de l’omme jusques au _ sang 
sans plus, seroit playe mor- 
telle. Mais comme telle chose 
a faire et enseigner, pour les 
maulx qui s’en pourroyent en- 
suir, sont deffendues et excom- 
muniees, n’est bon d’en mettre 
en livres ne plus plainement en 
reciter, pour ce que a chrestien 
n’est loisible de user de telles 
inhumanitez qui meismement 
sont contre tout droit de guerre. 

Item, ceulx qui se combatent 
doivent tousjours a leur povoir 
tendre a mettre leurs ennemiz 
vers terre et eulx tenir en la 
parfonde mer. Item au mast de 
la nef doit avoir fort attachie 
un tref, lequel soit ferre de 
l’une part et de l’autre, et la 
miz par tel engin que on le 
puisse haulcer et abaisser et 
en ferir grans coups, qui vien- 
nent hurter contre la nef des 
ennemiz; et, par ce, puet estre 
despeciee; si peult servir com- 
me le mouton dessus dit. Item 
ayent foyson de sayettes a large 
fer, qui soient traictes ou voille 
et percie tellement qui le des- 
chireront qu’il ne pourra vent 
retenir; si ne pourront avant 
aller. Item leur est besoing 
(d’) ung fer courbe comme une 
faucille, bien long, trenchant, 
atachie en lieu convenable, dont 
ilz trencheront les cordes qui 
servent a la nef. Item, si on se 
voit le plus fort, on doibt ata- 
chier sa nef a celle de ses ad- 
versaires a bons crocz de fer, 
affin que fuir ne puissent ne 
eschapper. Item est bon avoir 
grans garnisons de pots plains 
de mol savon, lesquelz, gettez 
et brisez dedans la nef des en- 
nemiz, ne les souffrent sous- 
tenir en piez, tant fort y glisse; 
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qui en fust atouchiez et puis 
entrast ou corps de l’omme / 
jusques au sang sans plus, se- 
roit la playe mortelle. Mais 
comme telles choses a faire ne 
enseigner, pour les maulx qui 
s’en pourroyent ensuivre soient 
deffendues et excommeniees, 
n’est bon d’en mettre en livres 
ne plus plainement en reciter, 
pour ce qu’a crestien n’appar- 
tient user de telles inhumani- 
tes, qui meesmement sont con- 
tre tout droit de guerre. 

ITEM ceulx qui se combatent 
doivent tousjours de leur povoir 
tendre a mettre leurs ennemis 
vers terre et eulx tenir en la 
perfonde mer. 

ITEM au mast de la nef doit 
avoir fort athachie un tref, le- 
quel soit ferre de l’une part et 
de l’autre, et la mis par tel 
engin que on le puist haulcier 
et abaissier et en ferir grans 
coups qui viennent hurter con- 
tre la nef des ennemis, et par 
ce puet estre despeciees; si 
puet servir comme le mouton 
dessus dit. 

ITEM ayent foison de saiettes 
a large fer, qui soient traites 
ou voille et, perce tellement, le 
deschireront, que il ne pourra 
vent retenir, sy ne pourront 
avant aler. 

ITEM leur fait besoing un 
fer courbe sicomme un faucille 
bien trenchant, long atachie, 
auquel trencheront les cordes 
qui servent a la nef. 

ITEM se on se voit le plus 
fort, on doit atachier sa nef a 
celle des adversaires a bons 
crocs de fer, afin que fouir ne 
puissent ne eschapper. 

ITEM est bon avoir grant 
garnison de pots plains de mol 
savon, lesquelz brisiez et gic- 
tez dedens la nef des ennemis / 
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vers les bors sont. Et sem- 
blablement sont bons ay lancer 
pots plains de chaulx vive en 
pouldre, qui, au briser, leur 
emplist les yeulx et bouche si 
fort que a pein pevent veoir 
l’un l’autre. Item, avecques ce, 
doivent estre garniz de certains 
hommes duitz et apriz de plun- 
ger en l’eaue et a longue alaine 
eulx y tenir, lesquieulx, tandiz 
que dure la bataille, voisent 
soubz l’eaue a bonnes grosses 
tarieres percer la nef, si que 
l’eaue y entre de toutes parts. 
Item grosses pierres a foison 
et fer trenchans y doivent estre 
lancez et toutes choses par 
quoy on puist desrompre la nef 
tout le plus que 1l’en peult. 
Aprez lesquelles choses puis 
user des propres motz dudit 
Vegece en la fin de son livre, 
ainsi disant : “Je croy que de- 
sormaiz puis taire de la disci- 
pline des armees; car, en ces 
choses, la coustume et usaige 
treuvent souvent plus d’art 
et de nouvelles choses que 
l’ancienne doctrine n’en a de- 
monstre.” 


tant fort y glice, sy chieent en 
l’iaue ceulx qui vers les bors 
sont; et semblablement sont 
bons a y lancier pots plains de 
chaux vive en pouldre, qui, au 
brisier, tous leur en emplist 
yeulx et bouche, sy que a paines 
voyent. 

ITEM avecques ce doivent 
estre garniz de certains hom- 
mes duiz et apris de plunger 
en lViaue et a longue alaine 
eulx y tenir, lesquelz, tandis 
que dure la bataille, voisent 
soubz l’yaue et a bonnes gros- 
ses tarieres percent la nef, si 
que l’yaue y entre de toutes 
pars. 

Item grosses pierres a foy- 
son, fers trenchans, y doivent 
estre lanciez, et toutes choses 
parquoy on puist derompre la 
nef tout le plus que 1’en puet. 

Apres lesquelles choses dic- 
tes, puis user des propres mots 
du dit Vegece en la fin de son 
livre, ainsi disant : Je croy que 
desormais puis taire de la dis- 
cipline d’armes, car en ces 
choses la coustumee _ uSaige 
treuve souvent plus d’art et de 
nouvelles choses que l’ancienne 
doctrine ne a demoustre. 
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Little comment is required on the extracts here presented, 
and it may be taken as sufficiently demonstrated that those 
responsible for the writing of «Le Jouvencel>> made free use 
of the work of Christine. We have several lengthy passages 
taken verbatim; several shorter ones where the early text is 
followed faithfully; summaries of corresponding portions of the 
<<Fais d’Armes;>> certain omissions, on a system which is not 
clear, of matters of military detail; and avoidance of the illus- 
trative anecdotes used by Christine. The rejection of the names 
of the cannon - Rose, Garite, Maye and Seneque - as given by 
Christine, is an interesting point, and one is, at the same time, 
tempted to speculation as to how a cannon, however imposing, 
came to be called Seneca, though Rose and May are more in ac- 
cordance with military fancy in these matters. 

Paulin Paris, op. cit. may have been right in calling this 
discourse “un véritable chef d’oeuvre,” but it is a masterpiece 
which must be credited to the account of Christine de Pisan, 
and no longer to the authors of «Le Jouvencel.»> 

We need not be unduly surprised at the results of examination 
of Chamblay’s speech on the art of war, and it may be taken as 
one more proof of the excess of caution necessary when reading 
the works of the later Middle Ages. Eustace Deschamps, Pierre 
d’Ailly, Honoré Bonet, Christine herself may be cited as fol- 
lowing the fashion of unacknowledged annexation, and the most 
famous example must continue to be the <Somnium Viridarii,> 
the work which has been in search of an author these near 600 
years past. 

To turn now to the other two of the three speeches made on 
this occasion. May we not now Say that, on the evidence already 
given, the author or authors of <Le Jouvencel> are defendants 
on whom lies the onus of proof of their innocence? It is with 
this presumption that we may consider the speeches made by 
Maistre Nicolle and Jehan Bienassiz. The former, in what we 
may call his sermon, addressed, by the way, to a congregation 
largely military, refers, generally with chapter and verse, to 
eight books of the Old Testament (Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, Deuteronomy, Job, Proverbs and Isaiah), and once to 
the Book of Maccabees; and, for the New Testament, we have two 
references to the Epistle to the Romans, one to St Luke, and one 
to the first chapter of Revelations. In his well-worn comparison 
between the parts of the body politic and the head, arms and in- 
ferior members of the human body, we find him referring to the 
evidence of the first part of the Tri-partite history of Cassio- 
dorus, to the Philosopher in the first and second books of Ethics, 
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to Valerius Maximus (twice), to Hegesippus, to St Augustine, to 
Cato, toSeneca <On Clemency>and <On Benefits,>> to Boethius, 
to Cicero in the «First Book of Offices,>> and to Aristotle in his 
<<Book of Beasts.> We are thus led to ask whether there was 
anything in the intellectual equipment of the members of Jean de 
Bueil’s household which could produce this? Those who have 
worked in this field are well aware that discovery of sources is 
often much more the result of good fortune than of good manage- 
ment, and we confess that we have not been able to track down 
this particular borrowing; but that it is lifted, with little altera- 
tion, from some earlier work, seems almost certain. We can 
here only indicate the possibilities for future enquiry. 

The third discourse (the first in order in the text), given by 
Maistre Jehan Bienassiz, also provokes a feeling of familiarity, 
a strong sense of second-handedness, though it is more difficult 
to be specific here than in the case of the theological speech. 
The subjects treated give no clue; the opening eulogy of justice, 
in which it is impressed on Le Jouvencel that he must do right 
to every man, rich or poor, churchman, noble or advocate, friend 
or enemy, might be paralleled in any one of a dozen writers 
whose works were familiar and popular in that age, while the 
rules for safe conducts and letters of marque, with which the 
rest of the discourse is concerned, are among the commonest 
themes treated by writers of the period. 

Besides these portions of <Le Jouvencel,> there are many 
others which seem to call for close scrutiny, and which, in the 
matter of originality, fall under suspicion. Without attempting 
a complete list, we may note some of the more conspicuous of 
these. There is, first, the Prologue to the whole work, with its 
scheme of division into <Monostique,> <<Yconomique»> and 
<<Pollitique.> Then, in chapter V of Part I, apropos of Le 
Jouvencel’s project of going to court, a set discourse, with al- 
lusions to ancient times, is pronounced by an old man, and the 
whole speech smells of a lamp other than those burning in Jean 
de Bueil’s household. Again, in chapter VI of Part II, we are 
presented with a long monologue in favour of war and the war- 
rior. The latter is exhorted to shun the three great vices of 
pride, envy and avarice; and the several arguments are sup- 
ported by reference to the Philistines, Judas Maccabeus, Holo- 
fernes, Alexander the Great, Caesar, Pompey, to the third book 
of the <<Fables of the Philosophers,>> to the fourth chapter of 
the fourth book of the <City of God,» to Aeneas, Romulus, 
Sallust, and Statius in the <Book of Thebes.> Then there are 
several passages on ransom, on the etiquette of surrender and 
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the taking of prisoners and the complications of the system of 
sharing the spoil of battle. For the taste of those to whom «Le 
Jouvencel>> was addressed, these were of the highest interest, 
but, at the same time, there are indications of skilful inter- 
weaving of the works of writers otherthan Jean de Bueil and his 
collaborators. The whole of chapter three of the third part of 
the work calls for examination in this connection. Again, in the 
twenty-second chapter of the second part, the incident of the 
“Varlet de chevaulx” being the first to enter a beseiged town 
gives rise to a long discussion on the right to confer nobility, 
which is probably not original. Chapter IX of the second part 
has as rubric: De pluseurs bonnes pratiques de guerre pour 
combatre ses ennemys estans en bataille a pie; and that for 
chapter X reads: De pluseurs bonnes pratiques de guerre pour 
combatre ses ennemis estans en bataille a cheval, en passaiges 
estroits et ailleurs. The question as to whether these chapters 
are original seems to call, if not for acautious negative, at least 
a reserved opinion. 

As a final example of what appears as a clumsy transition 
from the romance proper to borrowing, we give the following 
passage: Et, pour ce, dit-on que jamaiz homme n’est saige en 
sa cause; et pour ceste cause, est-il en justice ordonne qu’on ne 
plaidoye point pour soy-meisme et fault faire dire son fait par 
office d’avocat. Et, sur ce, saillist en avant le viel Mareschal 
de Crathor, qui congneust bien qu’il n’y avoit point de remedde 
de.desmouvoir le Roy et monseigneur le Regent son filz pour 
l’afection qu’ilz avoient a leur cas meisme, et que, pour chose 
qu’il leur poest remonstrer, il vit bien qu’il n’y faisoit rien. Et, 
pour ce, voulut aleguer des faiz de Octovien Cesar, comme vous 
orrez; et puis aprez vous seront declairez les fais et enterprise 
du roy Amydas et de son filz le Regentet gouverneur du royaume. 

Moult fit Octovien Cesar de loix et d’autres ordonnances 
de grant renom, qui moult seroient longues a racompter; mais, 
vers la fin, au LXXVII® en de son aage et au LVI® an six moys 
et [IX jours de son empire, il mourust en la cite de Nolle en 
Champaigne et fut ensepvelly a Romme en Champ-Marc, moult 
plaint de tous les Rommains; car il leur avoit aquises moult de 
seigneuries et de biens et estoit moult preudomme, droicturier, 
debonnaire et de franc couraige. Eutrope dit que nul ne fut plus 
envieux en battaille ne plus actrempe en paix. (t. II, pp. 225-6). 

We have now established that«<Le Jouvencel> quite definitely 
includes large borrowings from a work written sixty years 
earlier and, moreover, that these borrowings cover a part of the 
subject matter closely connected withthe main theme of the book. 
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Thus, there clearly appears a strange contradiction between the 
announced programme of the writers and the facts as we have 
shown them, and we have to stress strongly in this connection 
a passage in the Prologue to «Le Jouvencel.»> The writer is 
anticipating a possible objection to the treatise, namely, that 
military history and the art of war have already been sufficiently 
covered in the chronicles and elsewhere. Then follows this 
passage: Je respons acest argument que qui ne cesseroit jamais 
de renouveller les sciences se trouveroit-on tousjours quelque 
chose de nouveau; respons en oultre que, de jour en jour et de 
plus en plus, croissent les engins des hommes et renouvellent 
les manieres de faire...et sont trouves de present plusieurs 
choses et engins subtilz desquelz les autres n’avoient point 
d’usaige ne de cognoissance par quoy me semble mon oeuvre 
estre aucunement prouffitable. (t. I, p. 17). 

Next, with less certainty and without absolute proof, we have 
indicated that there are large grounds for hesitation in assuming 
originality for lengthy and important passages in the rest of the 
work. But, in justice to Jean de Bueil and his assistants, or 
collaborators, we must consider the merits of <Le Jouvencel> 
as a whole; and we should be setting forth a misleading view of 
<Le Jouvencel> if we confined ourselves merely to establishing 
the lack of originality of part of the romance, and to correcting, 
in some degree, the traditional estimate of the work. 

We may Say, at once, that it remains one of the most inter- 
esting literary productions of the later Middle Ages. As a roman 
a clé it is clumsy and inconsistent, with many departures from 
plan. This is so much the case that one is, at times, in the posi- 
tion of finding it difficult to accept the standard view that Jean 
de Bueil has always in mind concealment of the identity of the 
personages and places represented by his fictitious names. It 
would, surely, be to underrate the intelligence of the readers of 
<<Le Jouvencel>> to suppose that they could read the narrative of 
the seige of Orleans without wondering at the absence of Jean of 
Arc from the story; and the conspicuous eulogies of Charles VII 
are thinly enough disguised. The work has these and other weak- 
nesses, but there is the other side of the balance sheet to be con- 
sidered. 

It isin the earlier partof the work that we get the background 
to the later phases of the Hundred Years’ War as it was fought 
in Anjou. We have a view of the countryside, desolate and 
deserted, the people poor and small in number, the land more 
like a haunt of wild beasts than of human beings, the castles and 
fortresses old and ruinous, and neither the porter at the gate nor 
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the sentinel on watch sufficiently sheltered from the weather. 
The horses of the little garrisons are in poor state and go long 
unshod and without food. It is in such a garrison that Le Jouven- 
cel serves his apprenticeship to arms, and it is in this part of 
the work that we can detect most easily and surely the hand of 
Jean de Bueil himself. The first spoils of such war are some 
goats, stolen from the opposing garrison, some washing hung to 
dry, with which he stuffs his jacket. The enemy captain’s cow 
is captured, and the captain is much troubled, for his wife and 
child depend on the cow for milk. So the cow is solemnly re- 
turned under safe conduct. What counts as aconsiderable enter- 
prise ends in the capture of a few worn-out horses, of which Le 
Jouvencel is awarded “un cheval hongre, qui avoit une grosse 
jambe derriere,” and this was the best of them. On another 
expedition we see them so close to the enemy walls that they 
hear the watch saying that Thommeson’s lady friend has gone off 
with his page, his horse and his money. All this seems an es- 
sential footnote to the official chronicles of the time and to the 
Agincourts and Verneuils, and a reminder that it was of such 
stuff as this that the wars of the time were largely made up. Or 
we may consider the picture of the morning opening of the town 
gates, when grooms, women and dogs come out to the woods and 
meadows and report a sort of all-clear. In a dung-hill outside 
the gate are concealed two hundred men, who burst out to attack 
the town, and “qui veist varlets et pages fuyr, femmes crier a 
qui il n’eust rien couste en eust voullentiers ri.” 

The descriptions of the raids and expeditions are vivid in 
the extreme. We See a band stealing past solitary houses, fear- 
ful of rousing the dog, avoiding soft ground, replacing hedges, 
overturned or displaced, and when compelled to use roads, 
dragging a heavy boughover their tracks, lying hidden for a long 
day in remote thickets, and always with infinite precautions 
against the clinking of harness or weapons and the neighing of 
horses. On the return from a successful foray, one trooper 
holds a prisoner by the hand, another a horse on a lead, another 
has three bows in his grasp, another three swords, with two 
lances across his horse’s neck, another two helmets, one on his 
head and the second at his saddle bow. They may return as 
loaded with horses and prisoners as a hedgehog is with apples. 
Or we have the picture of horses drawn up in line, falling into 
confusion under a volley of arrows, as they turn their croups to 
the storm. And, as a reflection: “au soir, furent presque (tous) 
retournez; quelque ung en demoura; car oncques n’y eust si 
belles nopces qu’il n’y en eust de mal disnez.” (t. II, p. 89). 
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One of the devices (if it is a,device), employed most effec- 
tively, is the use of dialogue, which gives a strong effect of actu- 
ality. A key is to be handed to a citizen of a certain town whose 
capture is projected. Says Gervais: 

“You must get me the best lock-smith that can be found.” 

“The best in this town is Tonnerre, but he is a drunkard and 
couldn’t keep things to himself,” is the reply. 

“You are right,” agrees Gervais. 

And they find another lock-smith. 

In another place: 

“It seems to me that the moon will be in our favour next 
Tuesday.” 

“No,” replies a captain, “that is the Feast of the Innocents, 
but Wednesday will suit me.” 

“Now let’s go to dinner, for I hear Master Alinot the doctor, 
who says it is time to summon the cooks.” 

Then we findin the pages of <Le Jouvencel>> countless small 
touches which illustrate the age. They are obviously consonant 
with the thought, manners and action of the time. They are all, 
as it were, taken for granted and, hence, are, like account books, 
often safer guides than the official chronicles. These crumbs do 
not make the mediaeval loaf, but, at least, help us to see part of 
it with more clearness and confidence, for in this sort of study, 
the asides may be more significant than the main dialogue. The 
King arrives at a town in which certain streets are inhabited by 
Saracens and Jews, and the Saracens come first to meet him. 
The King passes on and takes little account of them. The Jews 
come next and bring “the roll of Moses.” The King salutes and 
bows to the roll. Then comes the Bishop, for whom the King dis- 
mounts, to adore the Cross. The prisoner moving through the 
battle bears on his head a “papillon de papier,” to signify that 
he is under safe conduct. The Knights are getting so fat through 
prolonged inaction, that soon they will be unable to put on their 
armour, Prisoners are interrogated, and with the same scruples 
as are accepted today in civilised countries. The Duke of Bed- 
ford, when surrendering to Charles VII, makes clear that he is 
willing to fight under his standard against any but his own 
sovereign, and, as we know, did contribute to the Swiss expedition 
of 1444, At another pointin the story we glimpse the exercise of 
the right of sanctuary, and the arguments for and against its ap- 
plication to a particular case. Of considerable interest is the 
account of a town that is to be taken by treachery. The King’s 
pleasure is to know nothing of it. The capture takes place and 
the writers of <Le Jouvencel> comment: “Mais, pour ce qu’elle 
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fut prise partrahyson et que trahyson n’est dignede memoire ne 
de estre escripte, je ne l’escripray point, et me pardonnez, 
s’il vous plaist.” This briefest selection may end with a re- 
freshing example of the unexpected point of view. It reads thus: 
It is very possible that the man who is prosperous in thie world 
will be prosperous also in the next; and that those who are in 
adversity here will be similarly placed in the next world. 

There are many passages in the work, and sometimes very 
lengthy ones, which are important not so much for their content, 
which is seldom novel, but for the fact that so much importance 
is attached to them. They occur and recur throughout the ro- 
mance; they treat of topics which were of intense interest to the 
age. Safe conducts, the passports of the time, are considered 
again and again. Who cangrant them, and to whom; on whom they 
are binding, and with what limitation; the points of honour in- 
volved, and the possibility of the use of reprisals. The queer 
mingling of chivalry and business in fifteenth century warfare 
is admirably illustrated in the numerous passages which deal 
with the elaborate etiquette of surrender and, more important 
still, with the apportionment of the spoils of war. For this latter 
the code of rules and procedure is set forth inlively dialogue and 
in set discourse. From the complicated instructions and rules 
for single combat we may choose for mention, in particular, the 
advice given, presumably by Jean de Bueil, to a combatant, which 
might all be translated into the modern language of tennis or 
cricket: Fight coolly, and, above all, keep your breath. Don’t 
forget that your enemy is more frightened than you are. If you 
feel tired or exhausted, remember he is in worse case, and al- 
ways keepin mind that you are better than him. I guarantee that 
a man’s strength is just the amount that he thinks he has, 

The more purely military side of <Le Jouvencel> we must 
leave to the experts in that field, with the proviso that this 
fifteenth century book, hitherto, we suggest, somewhat strangely 
neglected by writers on the art of war in the Middle Ages, is not 
entirely “battles long ago,” and that there is much in it of the 
enduring stuff of war, and the commando raid of today finds its 
pattern here. 

We may conclude with an extract which is not without its part 
in the general picture: “Aussi, monseigneur, tous les estas du 
payz, tant messeigneurs de l’Eglise, messeigneurs les nobles 
que le commun et la chose publique en general, vous devez 
avoir l’ueil a faire droit a ung chascun, a vostre povoir, et faire 
justice au foeble comme au fort et au povre comme au riche, ne 
avoir faveur ne hayne tant a amye comme a ennemy.” 
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Fifteenth century practice fell far short of these precepts, 
but such failure is not peculiar to the Middle Ages, and the 
existence of these ideals and their statement remain impor- 
tant. The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, is 
far beyond the reach of the student of any past age, but close 
study of <Le Jouvencel> can take us a few paces in the right 
direction. 


1. We may note, for purposes of record, the much quoted passage of the 
Commentary: - Monseigneur de Dunoys conduisoit le faict de la ville; 
Lahire saillit aux champs et mon maistre avec luy; et vint le sire de Raiz, 
qui amena une belle compagnie d’Anjou et du Maine pour acompagner la 
Pucelle. Et, pour abreger, les dussus nommez furent envoyez avec elle 
pour en advenir ce qu’il pouroit et en faire l’essay; car de tous points la 
chouse sembloit estrange et gueres de gens ne s’i voloient trouver, La 
ville fut avitaillee et se conduisoit tellement la Pucelle que chacun con- 
gnut que c’estoit une chouse de la grace de Dieu et print fiance en elle. 


THE SEMANA DE ARTE MODERNA 
AND BRAZILIAN MODERNISM 
D. Lee Hamilton 
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On the evening of February 13, 1922, a suspicious crowd 
gathered in the Teatro Municipal of Sao Paulo for the first of 
three evenings of lectures, readings, art exhibits, and musical 
recitals called the Semana de Arte Moderna, They came fear- 
ing the worst, for they had been hearing rumors over the past 
few years of strange goings-on among the young generation of 
artists in town, With commendable restraint they sat quietly 
through a windy lecture on“A emogao estética na arte moderna” 
by the famous author Graga Aranha and through readings of 
poetry by two young authors they might already have read, 
Guilherme de Almeida and Ronald de Carvalho. On the next two 
evenings, February 15 and 17, their misgivings turned into 
rapidly mounting dislike and the dam was carried away. They 
raised the roof when Oswald de Andrade read some pages ina 
style shockingly disjointed; and they shouted so when a young 
man named Mario de Andrade tried to recite some verses that 
he could not even understand what his friend Paulo Prado was 
calling to him from the first row. Mario was the same person 
they saw on the steps of the Teatro, trying to deliver an im- 
promptu lecture on the plastic arts to a jeering mob.’ Most of 
that audience must have read with satisfaction shortly afterward 
the following note in the «Estado de Sao Paulo>>: “As colunas 
de secdo livre déste jornal estado 4 disposigao de todos aquéles 
que, atacando a Semana de Arte Moderna, defendam o nosso 
patrimonio artistico.”” But five months later, on July 21, the 
Casa Mayenga finished printing Mdario’s «<Paulicéia Desvai- 
rada>>: some verses of which he had recited at the Semana, and 
we may consider this the last firecracker in the pyrotechnic 
display of the Semana de Arte Moderna. There has been dis- 
agreement over whether Modernism existed in Brazil before the 
Semana but no one has doubted that it existed afterward. 

It will be enough to consider only the following questions 
concerning the Semana and Brazilian Modernism: First, what 
were the main concepts which shaped it? Second, what are the 
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clear points of connection between the movement and preceding 
Brazilian history and literature? Third, how important was the 
role of Graca Aranha? Fourth, can the contemporary literary 
movement of the Northeast claim independence from it? Fifth, 
how did it consider the problem of language? And sixth, was it 
a purely esthetic movement or did it have considerable social 
and political repercussions ? 

The first phase of Modernism was one of negative reaction, 
of destruction.* But it seems probable that too much emphasis 
has been put on the element of destruction and in particular it 
seems wrong to confuse it with the causes of the movement. 
For the urge to destroy must be rather than the cause of a lit- 
erary movement, a result of some other, truer cause, The 
underlying force that for a while exerted sufficient cohesive 
power to hold together artists basically incompatible was the 
surge of nationalism, of the passion to bring Brazil up to date, 
which entered Brazilian literature at about this time.” Much of 
the writing of the early Modernists was preoccupied with the 
definition of nationalism and regionalism, whether foreign in- 
fluences should be welcomed or shunned, etc. And it was chiefly 
over those issues that the group began to fall apart very shortly 
after the Semana. 

In the case of Brazil, to nationalize literature meant to adopt 
it in form and substance to an environment more nearly Afro- 
Indian than European, a frame of reference considered more 
primitive and simple than that of Europe. That concept leads 
easily to the idea of candor and fresh simplicity on the part of 
the artist which Rimbaud, and with him Mario de Andrade, had 
approached by another route. This explains why Mario called 
that esthetic “virginity” (the word is his) the most important 
legacy of the Semana;° it explains his preface to «Paulicéia 
Desvairada> and his esthetic theory in «A Escrava que nao @ 
Isaura>>, just as it explains why Oswald de Andrade within two 
years after the Semana formed his credo of poesia pau-brasil 
and soon afterward started the school of ‘antropofagismo.’ And 
from that concept are easily derived, I think, what Tristado de 
Ataide called the main currents of Brazilian Modernism: “1. a 
libertagao das formas verbais; 2, a exaltacao; 3. a incorporacao 
da realidade vulgar; 4. A importancia dos estados a-lédgicos do 
pensamento,”’” 

We next want to see how Modernism fits into the stream of 
Brazilian literature and history. It has been recognized that 
Modernism has considerable similarity with Brazilian Roman- 
ticism, with its Indian interest, its urge to linguistic and per- 
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sonal freedom, etc.® And like Romanticism, it is a movement 
of expansion. For such reasons Prudente de Morais Neto wrote 
in 1925: “Acho fora de divida que o modernismo é un roman- 
tismo mais romAntico.”® There seems to beaclear relationship 
between the thought of Euclides da Cunha and the content of 
Modernism, Tasso da Silveira wrote in 1927 that it was 
Euclides “que infundiu em nossa alma a confianca em nos mes- 
mos é€ suscitou todo 0 nosso saudavel optimismo de hoje — re- 
dimindo 0 homem dos sertées e 0 homem dos pampas.””” And 
one of the prime movers of the Semana, Oswald de Andrade, said 
in 1945: “Nao somos negativistas incorrigiveis. Aprendemos a 
testemunhar com Euclides da Cunha.”** The points of contact 
found by some, for example Tristdo de Ataide,’” between Mod- 
ernism and the formof nationalism commonin Brazil before the 
First World War are more apparent than real; to accept them 
without reservation leads to a distortion like that reflected in 
Afranio Peixoto’s <Panorama da Literatura Brasileira>, where 
the twentieth century is headed by the words “Literatura eman- 
cipada,”** while 1900 is the year of Afonso Celso’s characteris- 
tic work <Porque me ufano do meu pais>,** one of the favorite 
targets of the Modernists ridicule and the origin of their phrase 
“me-ufanismo,” used to represent stupidity. 

The influences which laid the foundation of Modernism and 
merge into it date from the first years of the First World War. 
They include first of all the fact of the European war itself, 
which induced in Brazilian intellectuals a fertile state of tension 
akin to that in Europe; the important <Revista do Brasil>>, the 
first number of which appeared in Sao Paulo in January, 1916, 
and stated its lofty nationalistic aims in language which sounds 
as if it were lifted from the Modernists of the late ’twenties,© 
an influence which has been largely neglected in discussions of 
Modernism; ~’ the interest of a group of Paulista writers, fol- 
lowing the lead of Amadeu Amaral, in the nationalization of their 
language;*° and the wave of nationalistic feeling over all Brazil, 
clearly diagnosed at the time, which showed itself in such things 
as the Liga de Defesa Nacional, formed in 1916."° Then im- 
mediately after the War, of course, came the impact of new 
ideas in the French books which began to flood the market.”° 

The most immediate origin of the Semana came in 1916. It 
was the Primeira Exposicao de Arte Moderna by Anita Malfatti 
in December of that year.?!_ From that event Mario de Andrade 
dated the beginning of his group of Modernists, who replied in 
kind to the violent articles Monteiro Lobato wrote against Anita 
Malfatti.”” It is significant that Mario expressed in Parnassian 
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sonnets the strong sentiments aroused in him by Anita Malfatti’s 
paintings.” While he was thrilled by Modernistic painting, his 
literary experience included no Modernistic forms. The en- 
counter which did for him in literature what Anita Malfatti’s ex- 
position had done in painting came in 1918, when he read Ver- 
haeren’s <Villes Tentaculaires>; after a period of incubation 
the influence found expression in Mdario’s <Paulicéia Desvai- 
rada> (written in December 1919),% sometimes taken as the 
first explosion of Brazilian Modernism,.?° Then appeared in 
1919 the book of poems <«Carnaval>> by Manuel Bandeira, whom 
Mario called the “Sado Joao Batista da Nova Poesia”*® and who 
for Mario was the chief Brazilian literary influence on the 
movement.” 

Enough has been said to show that the way was so thoroughly 
prepared for Modernism by 1922 that we may say with Galeao 
Coutinho theSemana was a “tiro de misericérdia num organismo 
moribundo.”” A well-known dramatic incident serves to show 
how little time that preparation took and what a violent break 
with tradition had been made by Brazilian literature. We have 
all been touched by the story of the young stranger who visited 
the dying. Machado de Assis and kissed his hand in an élan of 
filial pigty. That young man was identified by Ltcia Miguel 
Pereira” and Oswald de Andrade™ as Astrogildo Pereira, vio- 
lent Communist essayist whose writings are in complete con- 
trast with the purely esthetic masterpieces of Machado. 

We may despatch briefly the role of Gracga Aranha in the 
Semana, even though it is a temptation to dwell on the comic 
aspects offered by the enormously and rather obtusely ego- 
centric Graga. There has been a tendency on the part of some 
writers to take a purely external, over-simplified view of the 
movement and to state consequently that Gracga Aranha intro- 
duced Modernism into Brazil.** The truth is that the move- 
ment of Modernism was under way with a group of artists con- 
soious of their purposes before he returned from France. When 
he arrived in Brazil and discovered such a movement existed, 
he made an effort to organize it around his own person and 
what he fancied to be his doctrine; the SAo Paulo group accepted 
his backing because of his enormous prestige, which was useful 
to them particularly in staging the Semana, but were never 
seriously impressed by him.” He served a useful purpose when 
he brought great publicity to Modernism throughout the entire 
country by his melodramatic exit from the Academy on June 19, 
1924, But within little more than a year, first Oswald de 
Andrade and then Mario de Andrade had broken with him 
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violently.** Certainly there can be no question of literary influ- 
ence by Graga on the Modernist group. An influence was active, 
but it flowed in the other direction, as an examination of the 
styles of Gracga Aranha before and after 1922 clearly shows; for 
example, the verbose rhetoric of «<Canaa> of 1902 contrasts 
Sharply with the elliptical, suggestive attempted “écriture 
artiste” of <A Viagem Maravilhosa>> of 1929,%4 

The next question we set for ourselves is the relationship 
between Southern Modernism, opened in literature by the Semana 
and the literary renascence of the Northeast, which began in the 
mid-twenties. There are two extremes: the Southern belief, on 
the one hand, that the Northeastern novel was clearly a product 
of the Semana and, on the other, the Northeast’s contention that 
its novel was of independent origin. Those are the positions 
taken, for example, by Sérgio Milliet and José Lins do Rego in 
their polemic on the subject.*® And it was very amusing to be 
assured personally by one of the Big Three of the Northeastern 
novel one day that the Semana was a pipsqueak juvenile prank of 
purely local significance, only to hear a categorical statement 
the next day by one of the participants in that event that the 
Northeastern novel is obviously a child of the Semana, and one 
furthermore of which he was not very proud. 

There is much evidence that the revolutionary and national- 
istic message of Southern Modernism spread fast. By 1927 al- 
most every state in Brazil had had at least one magazine 
spreading its version of the gospel. Sao Paulo and Rio had 
several, of course, as did the state of Minas Gerais. Let me 
cite two picturesque examples. The little village of Cataguases 
in Minas Gerais, which at that time perhaps counted some five 
thousand souls, published the magazine «Verde>, which was 
sent to Europe and to all parts of Brazil, which solicited con- 
tributions even from France, and which was among the longer 
lived of the regional magazines. In Manaus at about the same 
time, 1927, is launched the manifesto of “flaminagu,” i.e. “big 
flame,” with the ambitious project of fusing Latin and Indian 
(an intention obviously shown in the name of the movement), and 
the magazine <Equador>> is founded.” In Recife the «Revista 
do Norte>> was founded in 1926. And during all this time the 
participants in the Southern movement, especially Mario de 
Andrade, were carrying on an incredibly voluminous corre- 
spondence with aspiring young men in all parts of Brazil. 

There are more obvious links in the case of Recife. Joaquim 
Inojosa came from Recife to SAo Paulo during or shortly after 
the Semana, mixed with the Modernists, then went back to Recife 
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and there presented «Klaxon,> the first and perhaps the most 
important Modernist periodical. “Dois anos depois todo o mundo 
em Recife é futurista.” Recife was said to be still in the first 
stage of the revolt, rebelling just for the sake of rebellion, And 
in 1924 Inojosa published a book called «A Arte Moderna> in 
Recife.*” Ascenso Ferreira, himself one of the prides of North- 
eastern literature, gives a frank account of the entrance of the 
Southern influence into Recife.** 

Another strong link is seen in the case of Jorge de Lima, 
certainly one of the finest poets of Modernism. After reading 
Manuel Bandeira’s “Evocacgaéo do Recife” published in the 
«<<Livro do Norte> in 1925, he began, more or less as a joke, to 
write some verses under its influence. The result was his 
conversion to Modernism and his book, <<O mundo do menino 
impossivel>>, was published in 1927, one year before José 
Américo de Almeida’s «A Bagaceira>,® The following year 
he published the poems <<Bangué>> and «<UsSina>>, three years 
before the first novels of Jorge Amado and Raquel de Queiroz 
and four years before José Lins do Rego’s first novel. The 
evidence indicates that the literary movement of the ’twenties 
and ’thirties in the Northeast owes something to the Modernism 
of the South. How much it owes is another question; but in any 
case, it Seems clear that the Northeast, although it has often at- 
tempted to do so, cannot properly consider itself to have been 
independent in this regard. 

A question which greatly preoccupied Brazilian Modernists 
was that of the linguistic aspects of style. We may agree with 
the general opinion that Mario de Andrade was the most import- 
ant influence in the development of Modernistic style, but it 
Should be pointed out that the initiative was not originally his. 
In a letter of 1925 to Manuel Bandeira he stated clearly that he 
acquired from Oswald de Andrade “a decisiva vontade de abrasi- 
leirar construtivamente a minha digao, coisa latente porém nao 
efetiva no prefacio de «Paulicéia> e nas crénicas de Mala- 
zarte,”*° 

Mario’s thought on the linguistic problem went through three 
Stages: at first he exaggerated his Brazilianisms as part of 
what he called his apostolate; in 1929 and 1930 he felt his goal 
had been partly attained and he no longer needed to exaggerate; 
by 1942 he had decided no good had been served by the linguistic 
campaign,** Thus he wrote in 1925, concerning his use of ob- 
ject pronouns: “Se conseguir que se escreva brasileiro sem 
ser por isso caipira, mas sistematizando érros didrios de 
conversagao, idiotismos brisileiros, e sobretudo psicologia 
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brasileira, j4 cumpri o meu destino. Que me importa ser 
louvado em 1985? O que eu quero é viver a minha vida, ser 
louvado por mim nas noites antes de dormir. Dai Fraulein.” 
Letters of the same year make it clear that he was trying to 
build up gradually, and with help solicited from his friends, a 
grammar of the Brazilian language. But in 1929 he writes that 
he no longer needs to experiment, adding: “E até reconheco que 
um bocado de agua fria na fervura brisileiristica nado fara 
mal,”*?, As he nears the end of his life, which he spent in the 
active pursuit of freely chosen ideals, it is sad to hear this truly 
remarkable man doubt the efficacy of his efforts in his lecture 
<O Movimento Modernista.>** He goes so far as to lament, “E 
hoje, como normalidade de lingua culta e escrita, estamos em 
situacgao inferior 4 de cem anos atras.”** I find it impossible to 
accept that as a considered judgment. Keeping in mind the 
apostolic cast of Mario’s life, it seems probable that his state- 
ment was aimed to lead contemporary Brazilian authors to give 
fresh attention to their style. 

The question of the socio-political repercussions of the 
Semana and Modernism is at once the broadest and the most 
complex of those we set out to consider. I shall merely sketch 
the background of the years involved and point out some clear 
points of contact between the political and literary areas, 

The significance of the year 1922 is a testimony of the com- 
pactness of the modern world and proof of the acceleration of 
events in Brazil. For in 1922 Mussolini marched on Rome with 
his blackshirts; in 1922 for the first time a Latin American 
delegation attended a conference of the Comintern (it was from 
Argentina; it appears that no Brazilians joined the Communist 
International before 1924):*° and in July 1922 occurred the revolt 
of the Fort of Copacabana which gave rise to the heroic legend 
of Siqueira Campos and the “dezoito de Copacabana.” Now, that 
was a small revolution and easily quashed, it seemed. But one 
of the keenest analysts of modern Brazilian affairs said of it: 
“A revolucdo militar, iniciada em 1922, e mantida na tropa em 
estado de energia latente, conquistou, pouco a pouco, aS massas 
populares, em sequida uma grande parte dos circulos dirigentes 
da politica, para enfim,, robustecida de todos ésses elementos, 
transformar-se na insurreicao nacional, que explodiu em 3 de 
outubro, para desfechar, a 24, o golpe victorioso final.”*° The 
list is impressive of the explosions of that “latent energy:” in 
1924 came the revolution which started in Sao Paulo and which 
beganthe epic march through the interior by Prestes’ column; in 
1926, while that column was still weaving through the backlands, 
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came an uprising in Rio Grande do Sul; the major revolution of 
1930 brought Vargas to power; then in 1932 came the Constitu- 
tionalist revolution of SAo Paulo; in 1935 the Communists staged 
an easily quelled coup; in 1937 the Integralistas, their opposite 
number on the Right, made their bid for power; in 1945 came the 
changing of the guard and Vargas was thrown out; and today that 
same Vargas is again President of Brazil, this time duly 
elected. As Augusto Frederico Schmidt aptly put it; “Tal como 
no verso do soneto famoso de Cam6es, 0 sentimento revolucion- 
Ario de entao ‘como a matéria simples busca a forma’.””’ We 
must mention here some of the points of contact. The first 
number of «<A Revista>,in July 1925 in Belo Horizonte, carried 
this statement by the editors, Carlos Drummond de Andrade, 
Martins de Almeida, and Emilio Moura: “Somos pela renovagao 
intelectual do Brasil...Somos...um org4o politico.”** The 
ironic thing is that the magazine was immediately transformed, 
Carlos Drummond remaining as editor, into a supplement of the 
<<Didrio de Minas», the official organ of the arch-conservative 
Partido Republicano Mineiro,*® The governor of Minas in 1947, 
by the way, Milton Campos, collaborated in <A Revista.>> It is 
not farfetched to think that those early associations had some- 
thing to do with his becoming later a leader of the Uniao Demo- 
cratica Nacional and one of the most genuinely liberal men in 
Brazil. The magazine <Movimento,> of 1928, was also politic- 
ally minded; the Brazilian reformation, an editorial article 
Stated, though it began in esthetics, is also political, economic, 
and social.®°° Though Mario de Andrade in general held aloof 
from politics, he was so deeply stirred by the revolution of 1932 
that he asked Rosario Fusco in Cataguases to return the Manu- 
script of <Belazarte>, which he had sent to Fusco to be pub- 
lished there, explaining that if he had the book published “in 
Brazil,” as he wrote, at suchatime, all SAo Paulo would con- 
sider him a traitor.*+ And in 1945, for the first time perhaps, 
the name of Eduardo Gomes was mentioned publicly with polit- 
ical overtones at the session of January 27 which closed the 
Primeiro Congresso Brasileiro de Escritores, when Oswald de 
Andrade reminded his audience that the <Brigadeiro>> had been 
one of the “Dezoito de Copacabana.” 

The mutual influences of Brazilian Modernism and politics 
seem obvious if we think of the movements into which Modern- 
ism early divided and what they led to. One group veered to 
the Right with Plinio Salgado and went through the stages of 
Verdamarelismo, the Movimento da Anta, then Integralismo; the 
other went to the Left with Oswald de Andrade, passed through 
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Antropofagismo and entered the Communist party or worked for 
it. Then after the revolution of 1932, when the intellectual 
leaders of Sao Paulo perceived their chief difficulty was the 
lack of trained leaders, it was largely the men who had been 
active in Modernism since its earliest days who founded the 
Escola Livre de Sociologia, the Universidade de S40 Paulo, and 
the remarkable Centro de Cultura.*® 

But by far the greatest influence of Modernism has been its 
important role in the creation of the atmosphere in which social 
and political problems are conceived, debated, and resolved in 
Brazil, This atmosphere is a far cry from the spirit of 1854, 
when José de Alencar complained that everything in Brazil was 
a question of grammar, that doctors disagreed more on the 
gender of ‘célera’ than on its cause.“ In this modern setting, 
as Affonso Arinos put it, the Modernistic attempt to relate all 
questions to their sources in the Brazilian environment gave 
Seriousness to every intellectual activity, so that while for- 
merly to be militantly Catholic or anti-clerical was no more 
Significant than having a stamp collection, today it is linked to 
all aspects of life.%5 

We have seen that the Semana de Arte Moderna, while it did 
not create Modernism, was a definitive factor in forming and 
disseminating it. The consequences, though not always readily 
apparent, have been profound in all phases of Brazilian life. 
The esthetic consequences, in particular, found expression in a 
literature, both poetry and prose, painting, music, and archi- 
tecture of universal significance. 

Brazilian Modernism, which it is important not to confuse 
with the literary movement of the Same name in Spanish Amer- 
ica, deserves much more Study than it has received. A scholar 
rarely is privileged to study a well defined literary movement 
of such far reaching influences. Unlike all previous artistic 
movements in Brazil, it is intimately associated, as both cause 
and effect, with the course of social and political events. And it 
cannot be studied properly except in relation to the social and 
political environment with which it maintained a reciprocal in- 
fluence. I hope that the present study may prove useful in two 
ways: as an indication of the lines that may best be followed by 
future research into Brazilian Modernism, and as a small stim- 
ulus to broaden the scope and increase the relevancy of the in- 
vestigations by American scholars in Latin American literature. 
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LE SCANDALE DE LA MULTIPLICITE 
DES CONSCIENCES CHEZ HUXLEY, 
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I 


Culpabilité et pluralisme psychique. Le sentiment d’une 
culpabilité fondamentale attachée a l’acte méme d’exister forme 
une donnée commune 4a toutes les formes de l’existentialisme. 
Dans l’existentialisme chrétien il raméne comme de juste au 
dogme de la chute sous sa forme judéo-chrétienne. Il semble 
que dans |’existentialisme sartrien, comme en certains courants 
ésotériques de la tradition platonicienne, il soit associé 4 celui 
de la multiplicité des consciences. I] n’ya pas lieu de s’étonner 
que théologie et philosophie puissent se rencontrer sur le plan 
existential jusqu’au concept du “face a l’autre” qui marque le 
point de leur divergence; comme le fait remarquer Sartre, la 
religion restait seule de nos jours 4 entretenir l’homme de son 
existence. La philosophie existentialiste, en s’appuyant sur la 
branche platonicienne et augustinienne du Christianisme n’a 
guere fait que lui reprendre son bien, Sur quelles bases ce- 
pendant pourra se placer l’existentialisme “athée” pour expli- 
quer le sentiment/de culpabilité en dehors de toute interpréta- 
tion biblique ou freudienne? 

Pour Heidegger, le sentiment de culpabilité provient en fin 
de compte de celui que prend l|’existant de sa finitude originelle. 
Engagé dans une infinité d’actions possibles dont l’immense 
majorité est forcément irréalisable et lui apparait de ce fait 
sous l’aspect d’un néant il n’en est pas moins responsable de sa 
contingence de par 1|’acte d’assumer une existence finie qu’il n’a 
pas choisie. “Acceptant d’exister comme fini, il se rend res- 
ponsable de sa finitude. Il devient, des lors, coupable dans son 
existence méme, fondamentalement fautif.”* La mort peut don- 
ner un sens authentique a l’existence comme la derniére note 
de la symphonie, rejaillissant sur toutes les autres, lui confére 
son caractere définitif. Quant 4 l’existence d’autrui, elle fournit 
simplement l’occasion d’oublier le sens de l’authentique par 
le bavardage, la curiosité, l’équivoque et la déchéance dans 
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Vexistence inauthentique du “On,” c’est A dire de l’étre abstrait, 
interchangeable et irréel auquel s’adressent les consignes so- 
ciales. Dans cette philosophie aux résonnances toutes pasca- 
liennes la notion de culpabilité est liée en somme 3 celle de la 
responsabilité d’une finitude acceptée, parmi l’infini des possi- 
bles dont la négation constitue un néant, 

Selon Sartre, le sentiment de culpabilité ne provient point 
chez l’existant du fait qu’il s’est laissé entrainer, de par 1’ex- 
istence inauthentique qu’il assume avec “l’autre,” 4 oublier 
qu’il a été jeté dans une existence authentique dont la naissance 
et la mort lui assignent les termes mais du fait qu’il s’y trouve 
jeté en face de |’autre: 


C’est de cette singuliére situation que semble tirer 
son origine la notion de culpabilité et de péché. C’est 
en face de l’autre que je suis coupable. Coupable d’a- 
bord lorsque, sous son regard, j’éprouve mon aliéna- 
tion et ma nudité comme déchéance que je dois assu- 
mer; c’est le sens du fameux: “Ils connurent qu’ils 
étaient nus” de l’Ecriture. Coupable en outre, lorsque, 
a mon tour, je regarde autrui, parce que, du fait méme 
de mon affirmation de moi-méme, je le constitue com- 
me objet et comme instrument et je fais venir a lui 
cette aliénation qu’il devra assumer. Ainsi, le péché 
originel, c’est mon surgissement dans un monde ou il 
y a l’autre, et, quelles que soient mes relations ulté- 
rieures avec l’autre, elles ne seront que des dévia- 
tions sur le théme originel de ma culpabilité, ’ 


La différence que nous notons ici entre les deux systémes pro- 
vient du fait que Heidegger ne fait point intervenir la capacité 
“néantisante” de la conscience dans sa conception du “mitsein” 
alors que 1|’étre-pour-autrui de Sartre ne peut se constiuer 
qu’en niant de lui-méme qu’il soit autrui. Par ailleurs —et 
nous verrons comment ce concept se relie chez Sartre a celui 
de l’étre-dans-le-monde — une conscience ne Saurait faire facea 
une autre conscience sans lui conférer le caracteére d’objet ou 
abdiquer elle-méme celle de sujet. Sartre admet, comme la 
plupart des sociologues, que 1’individu ne se congoit en tant 
qu’individu qu’a partir de la totalité des étres, mais le rapport 
qui le rattache 4 la totalité est un rapport négatif. Ladialectique 
que Sartre semble avoir empruntée 4 la <Phénoménologie> de 
Hegel, il la retourne contre le point de vue hegelien de la tota- 
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...je peux biensans doute me ‘transcender vers un Tout, 
mais non m’établir en ce Tout pour me contempler et 
contempler autrui. Aucun optimisme logique ou épisté- 
mologique ne saurait donc faire cesser le scandale de 
la multiplicité des consciences.° 


II 


Données philosophiques du probleme. Pour comprendre le 
fondamental du conflit que constitue chez Sartre le rapport ori- 
ginel des consciences, il est sans doute indispensable d’adopter 
la position initiale de auteur de «<L’Etre et le Néant>> entre 
V’idéalisme et le réalisme. Ayant rejetéle point de vue hegelien 
de la totalité pour revenir 4 celui du Cogito cartésien et 4 celui 
de la subjectivité kierkegaardienne, sans toutefois renoncer 4 
la méthode dialectique, il est amené 4 concéder 4 Berkeley que 
le monde n’existe qu’en tant que percu par une conscience, 
mais il en déduit que la conscience ne saurait exister sans le 
monde qu’elle refléte. Or, pour qu’elle ne se confonde pas avec 
Vobjet reflété, il faut bien qu’elle nie de soi-méme qu’elle soit 
cet objet. La conscience est donc par nature négation et c’est 
a partir de cet acte négatif que, se faisant simple “présence” au 
monde qu’elle n’est pas, elle l’organise en totalité selonses fins. 
C’est 4 la conscience qu’il y a un monde et ce monde n’est pour 
chaque conscience que la somme des objets dont elle dispose, 
comme d’autant d’ustensiles, pour réaliser ses possibilités, 
Chaque conscience représente en somme le centre de référence 
d’un univers individuel et c’est dans l’expérience journaliére 
du regard d’autrui que chacun, s’éprouvant comme objet dans un 
monde étranger, peut se donner l’intuition de la conscience de 
“V’autre.” “Le fait qu’Autrui ne peut se définir autrement que 
par une organisation totalitaire du monde et qu’il est la clé de 
cette organisation” en tant que “centre de référence autonome 
et intra-mondain de mon monde” ne constitue sans doute qu’un 
aspect du probléme, mais cet aspect nous en donne |’illustration 
la plus frappante et la mieux adaptée au dessein de cet essai. 
Elle implique une vision psychologique qui correspond 4 la 
théorie einsteinienne de la relativité, selon laquelle il n’est de 
mesure que d’aprés un centre de référence déterminé par 
Vobservateur, Nous n’avons pas 4 Suivre Sartre sur le plan 
métaphyqique ou il s’efforce de résoudre ce probléme sans ar- 
river 4 d’autre résultat qu’a cette conclusion contradictoire: 
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L’Etre-pour-autrui ne peut étre que s’il est été par 
une totalité qui se perd pour qu’il surgisse, ce qui nous 
conduirait 4 postuler l’existence et la passion de 
Vesprit. Mais d’autre part, cet étre-pour autrui ne 
peut exister que s’il comporte un insaisissable non- 
étre d’extériorité qu’aucune totalité fat-elle 1l’esprit, 
ne peut produire ni fonder. En un sens, l’existence 
d’une pluralité de consciences ne peut pas étre un fait 
premier et nous renvoie 4 un fait originel d’arrache- 
ment 4 Soi quiserait le fait de l’esprit; ainsi la question 
métaphysique: “Pourquoi y a-t-il des consciences?” 
recevrait une réponse. Mais en un autre sens, la 
facticité de cette pluralité semble étre irréductible et 
si l’on considére l’esprit 4 partir du fait de la plura- 
lité, il s’évanouit; la question métaphysique n’a plus de 
sens; nous avons rencontré la contingence fondamentale 
et nous ne pouvons y répondre que par un “c’est ainsi.”° 


Telle est pourtant l’antinomie qu’Huxley s’efforce de ré- 
soudre sur le plan de l’intuition mystique dans le passage qui 
semble servir de conclusion 4 «Eyeless in Gaza>; et nous 
constatons en passant que le scandale de la multiplicité des 
consciences n’avait point attendu la parution de «<L’Etre et le 
Néant> pour troubler la conscience contemporaine: 


Reality of unity, but equal reality of division — greater 
reality, of division—No need to meditate the fact of 
division—One is constantly aware of it. Constantly 
aware of being unique and separate; only sometimes, 
and then most often intellectually, only as a result of a 
process of discursive thought, aware of being one with 
other minds, other lives and all being — Occasionally 
an intuition of unity, an intuition coming at random, or 
sought for, step by step, in meditation. 

One, one, one, he repeated; but one in division; 
united and yet Separate.... 

But why division at all? Why, unavoidably, even in 
the completest love, and at the other end of the scale of 
being, even in that which is or seems to be below right 
or wrong, why must the evil of separation persist? 
Separation evenof saint from saint, and separation even 
of mere physical pattern from mere physical pattern. 
One man cannot eat for another. The best must think, 
must enjoy and suffer, must touch, see, smell, hear, 
taste in isolation.... 
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Separation, diversity — conditions of our existence. 
Conditions upon which we possess life and conscious- 
ness,....But separation is evil. Evil, then is the con- 
dition of life, the condition of being aware, of knowing 
what is good and beautiful. °® 


Il est assez étrange que Sartre et Huxley puissent préter 4 un 
rapprochement quelconque; la multiplicité des consciences n’est 
en effet scandale que pour la vision unitive du mysticisme éso- 
térique. Les deux auteurs constatent l’incompatibilité du point 
de vue métaphysique et du point de vue existentiel. Huxley s’en 
remettra a intuition pour retrouver l’unité de l’esprit dans le 
sujet transcendantal; Sartre s’en tiendra au plan existentiel 
mais non sans retenir de son excursion dans le domaine méta- 
physique la vision d’une “totalité ek-statique” de l’esprit qui 
n’est point simplement “totalité détotalisée” mais “un étre 
brisé dont on ne peut dire ni qu’il existe ni qu’il n’existe pas.”’ 
De ces préoccupations parménidiennes, nous ne pouvons con- 
clure pour l’instant qu’a la persistance de certains éléments 
platoniciens dans l’ésotérisme a la Huxley et dans 1’existen- 
tialisme a la Sartre. Nous en retrouverons la hantise dans 
Voeuvre littéraire de Sartre. 


Ill 


L’Expression littéraige du théme. “L’enfer, c’est les 
Autres;” “Les autres, c’est l’enfer,” résumerait peut-étre 
mieux le theme et la thése de «<Huis-clos.> Hypothése sur la 
mort, ou allégorie de la vie? Sans doute l’un et l’autre. Que 
les personnes du drame se survivent dans la conscience des 
vivants, ceci est tout-a-tait conforme aux vues générales de 
Sartre; mais qu’elles puissent, du balcon de leur enfer, se faire 
les témoins impuissants de cette survivance, cela l’est moins 
et ne se comprend guére que sous la forme d’une convention 
dramatique permettant de porter toute l’attention du public sur 
le probleme de l’existence des autres par 1’élimination de tout 
ce qui nous en dissimule la gravité; possibilité de la vie in- 
authentique du “On,” masochisme collectif des sujets dans la 
conscience du Chef, postulation d’une totalité de la conscience 
d’autrui qui, sous la forme dépersonnalisée du “On,” serait sa 
propre cause et apparaitrait sous la forme de Dieu, sentiment 
du “Nous” engendré par l’esprit de l’équipe absorbée par une 
tache qu’elle accepte, “présence” au monde et non-étre des 
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possibles 4 partir duquel puisse se réaliser lV’engagement. Une 
allégorie de la vie ainsi retranchée de ses possibilités n’est 
Sans doute qu’une abstraction. Cette abstraction n’est pas dé- 
nuée de sens si nous acceptons d’y reconnaitre la délinéation 
d’un probleme qui n’est autre que le scandale de la multiplicité 
des consciences. 

Ce probléme, le voici posé dans toute sa nudité sur la plan 
de 1’étre pur et simple, en dehors de cette fuite vers la possible 
que constitue la temporalisation. La disparition de ]’instant, par 
lequel l’existant se fait présent au monde en affirmant, de par 
les droits de son néant intérieur, qu’il n’est pas le monde sera 
Symboliquement signifié par le fait que le garcon de l’enfer 
n’a pas de paupieéres: 


...nous battions des paupiéres. Un clin d’oeil, ca 
s’appelait. Un petit éclair noir, un rideau qui tombe 
et qui se reléve; la coupure est faite, l’oeil s’humecte, 
le monde s’anéantit.® 


Par ailleurs les jeux sont faits, la vieest maintenant achevée 
et compacte, solide et pleine, entre l’absurde contingence de la 
naissance et de la mort, comme le buste en bronze de Barbe- 
dienne figé dans l’implacable réalisme d’un sérieux dicté par 
les choses. Il serait aussi vain de vouloir se détacher de cette 
masse qu’il est impossible 4 un esprit de soulever le buste. La 
mort elle-méme ne Saurait donner de sens 4 la vie comme Ia 
note finale 4 la mélodie. Elle aussi vient du dehors, reste 
contingente malgré son caractére définitif. Rien d’étonnant a 
ce qu’elle apparaisse sous l’aspect d’un salon empire aux 
canapés rouge et vert. Une absurdité en vaut une autre. En 
dehors du temps et de l’espace du monde les consciences vont 
s’affronter, Elles seront nécessairement trois, Il n’en faut pas 
plus pour constituer un enfer complet. Nous pouvons prédire 
quel drame va s’engager, Sartre nous en a donné la description 
dans «L’Etre et le néant.>> 

En présence des deux autres damnés, Carcin se rend compte 
que l’enfer pourrait bien n’étre autre chose que la multiplicité 
des consciences, II] s’agit de se tirer de cette situation par une 
complicité de politesse entre damnés, Chacun se fera une per- 
sonnalité factice dans l’esprit des autres. Mais on ne peut se 
faire un personnage imaginaire dans l’esprit d’autrui qu’en 
justifiant cette affabulation plus tard par des actes, L’effort 
doit échouer. La solution proposée sera donc le solipsisme: 
que chacun s’enferme dans le monde de ses souvenirs, La con- 
science des damnés ne veut cependant ni s’identifier 4 ce passé 
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ni flotter sur lui comme un pur néant. Pour se détacher de 
V’existence parachevée et pleine qui est la sienne, 1’un des 
personnages, Estelie, demande un miroir. I] n’est pas de 
réfugier dans la conscience comme sur une galerie d’ou Von 
puisse se faire spectateur de soi-méme et s’en dissocier. 
Par ailleurs —car le miroir joue ici un double réle—il n’est 
point aux enfers d’ustensiles suggérant une conscience d’autrui 
dépersonnalisée en laquelle on puisse se reconaitre tel que “les 
autres” vous voient: 


Quand je parlais, je m’arrangeais pour qu’il y en ait 
une [glace] ot je puisse me regarder. Je parlais, je 
me voyais parler. Je me voyais comme les gens me 
voyaient.°® 


C’est ce que comprend le troisiéme personnage, Inés, lors- 
qu’elle offre 4 Estelle de luiservir de miroir, c’est-a-direde se 
faire le regard symbolique de la conscience étrangére dans 
laquelle elle pourra se sentir vivre, comme les enfants dans 
l’omniscience des parents, les croyants dans le regard de Dieu, 
pour ytrouver le fondement libre qu’elle ne saurait trouver dans 
Sa propre conscience, exister son essence au lieu d’étre son 
existence. Cette offre n’était qu’un piége. L’autre s’était faite 
miroir pour étre regardée: 


Souris-moi. Je ne suis pas laide non plus. Est-ce que 
je ne vaux pas mieux qu’un miroir??° 


Impossible, elle est devenue pur regard. On ne peut @tre a la 
fois sujet et objet pour autrui. I] ne lui reste plus qu’a user de 


la dépendance ow elle a placé Estelle. Le chantage tourne au 
sadisme; 


Ma petite alouette, je te tiens...Si le miroir se met- 
tait A mentir? Ou si je fermais les yeux, si je refusais 
de te regarder, que ferais-tu de toute ta beauté??*! 


Cette derniére tentative échoue du fait qu’une troisiéme con- 
science, celle de Garcin, refléte 4 la fois le miroir et l’objet 
refleté, Aux yeux de ce témoin le miroir cesse d’étre reflet et 
devient objet reflété 4 son tour. L’effort douloureux du couple 
pour refermer le monde sur soi—nous étions entrés dans le 
domaine privé du couple, le désert de l’amour, et subreptice- 
ment revenu au plan de la vie—s’effondre du fait qu’un autre 
monde vient de se superposer au Sien, avec un nouveau centre 
de référence qui en brise toutes les perspectives. C’est A cette 
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conscience témoin que s’en prend la sadique. Il s’agit pour Inés 
de la dominer, d’en faire un mécanisme dont elle a deviné les 
rouages, une choSe, ou, plus exactement, pour employer le lan- 
gage de Sartre, un sujet-objet, une transcendance-transcendée: 


Et a la petite, avez-vous affaire? J’ai vu votre ma- 
nege: cest pour l’intéresser que vous avez priz vos 
grands airs,” 


Garcin a beau se défendre, il a tort d’exister, il est de trop: 


Vous avez beau vous rencoigner sur votre canapé, vous 
étes partout, les sons m’arrivent souillés parce que 
vous les avez entendus ou passage. Vous m’avez volé 
jusqu’a mon visage: vous le connaissez et je ne le con- 
nais pas, Et elle? elle? vous me l’avez volée: si 
nous étions seules, croyez-vous qu’elle oserait me 
traiter comme elle me traite?* 


Cependant les trois damnés s’accrochent encore a l’image 
d’eux-mémes qu’ils ont laissée sur terre dans l’esprit des 
vivants, avec lesquels ils semblent étre restés en communica- 
tion. Ils constatent que cette image est maintenant définitive, 
qu’ils n’y peuvent rien changer. S’ils veulent y faire quelques 
retouches, il ne leur reste plus qu’a la transférer dans la con- 
science de leurs compagnons d’enfer. Ils se confessent donc 
leurs crimes, qui constituent autant de tentatives infructueuses 
pour résoudre le probleme de “l’autre” dans le sadisme, le 
masochisme, la fuite, 

Estelle, qui présente certains traits masochistes, veut se 
perdre dans la conscience de Garcin qui maintenant domine la 
Situation. Garcin accepte cette soumission avec l’espoir de 
trouver dans les yeux d’Estelle une image de lui-méme qui le 
justifiera. Elle ne peut que refuser de lui renvoyer cette image 
puisqu’elle ne voit en lui qu’un reflet d’elle-méme: 


Garcin, - ... Estelle, est-ce que je suis un l‘ache? 
Estelle. - Mais je n’en sais rien, mon amour, je ne suis 
pas dans ta peau. C’est A toi de décider.“ 


Estelle semble accepter de voir Garcin comme il veut qu’on le 
voie, mais c’est pour arriver 4 ses propres fins. Inés devenue 
témoin 4 son tour domine le couple maintenant de toute la luci- 
dité de sa conscience, dénonce ses illusions et sa mauvaise foi, 
le poursuit de ses sarcasmes, 

Garcin veut s’enfuir, la porte s’ouvre, il reste. C’est qu’il 
ne peut se détacher de l’image qu’il laisse de lui dans l’esprit 
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de ses compagnons d’enfer: image qui est devenue sa seule 
réalité: 
Jene pouvais [dit-il 4 Inés] te laisser ici, triomphante, 
avec toutes ce pensées dans ta téte; toutes ces pensées 
qui me concernent.*® 


C’est Inés qu’il va maintenant tenter de convaincre qu’il 
n’est pas un lache. Elle profite de la situation pour 1’accabler. 
Estelle voit dans cette situation nouvelle une occasion de re- 
prendre son intrigue avec Garcin et lui suggere de se venger 
en l’embrassant. Le couple Garcin-Estelle se reforme, les 
sarcasmes d’Inés recommencent, et les personnages com- 
prennent que le méme drame va se dérouler sans fin et que 
“L’Enfer, c’est les Autres.” 


Avons-nous affaire 4 une pure allégorie ou nous faut-il con- 
sidérer la possibilité d’une hypothése concernant la survie de 
l’étre-pour-soi ou conscience? Si tel est le cas, nous sommes 
loin de la théologie mais beaucoup moins loin du mysticisme a 
la Huxley pour qui l’enfer n’est point multiplicité de conscien- 
ces, mais conscience de multiplicité. Il n’est pas sans intérét 
de comparer 4 l’enfer sartrien celui que décrit l’auteur anglais 
dans <Time must have a Stop:>> 


All sound had died away and it was quite dark but in 
the void and the silence there was still a kind of know- 
ledge, a faint awareness.,..The awareness knew only 
itself, and itself only as the absence of something 
else,*® 


Nous y reconnaissons le pour-soi réflexif de Sartre 4 mi-chemin 
de cette ek-stase plus radicale qu’est le pour-soi-pour-autrui. 


And then abruptly there was another dimension, and 
the everlasting ceased to be everlasting. 

That within which the awareness of absence knew 
itself...was no longer an absence, but had become the 
presence of another awareness. The awareness of 
absence knew itself known.” 


Nous voici de nouveau face 4 l’hypothése de l’autre concucomme 
le sujet transcendantal dont Sartre a rejeté la possibilité, Et 
sans doute retrouvons-nous en face de cet autre le sentiment 
d’angoisse mais c’est: 
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The anguish of being forced, by participation to know 
more than it was possible for the participant to know. 
The anguish of being crushed by the presence of too 
much light — crushed into ever-increasing density and 
opacity. The anguish, simultaneously, of being broken 
and pulverized by the thrust of that interpenetrating 
knowledge from within. Disintegrated into:smaller and 
smaller fragments, into mere dust, into atoms of mere 
nonentity, !” 


Cette densité, cette opacité, nous la reconnaissons, c’est celle 
de l’en-soi sartrien, le chaos originel qui n’est plus unifié par 
Veffort organisateur de la conscience. L’assimilation platoni- 
cienne et hegelienne de l’unité 4 la vérité est suggéré dans ce 
passage, et Selon une pente naturelle 4 l’esprit mystique, la 
multiplicité y est donné a la fois comme le non-étre et comme 
le mal. Il ne reste plus au damné d’Huxley qu’a faire cesser sa 
participation 4 l’unité et 4 s’identifier avec l’opacité du moi 
distinct et fini: 


Suddenly there was a new contingent knowledge, a 
conditional awareness that, if there were no participa- 
tion in the brightness, half the agony would disappear. 
There would be no perception of the ugliness of this 
clotted or disintegrated privation. There would only 
be an untransparent separateness, self-known as other 
than the invading light.*® 


Face au regard du sujet transcendantal, le damné se fera objet, 
consacrera Sa séparation, s’enfermera dans la gedle de sa 
finitude parmi les quelques souvenirs que lui a laissés une vie 
consacrée au plaisir. Eventuellement il établira avec les vi- 
vants une communication qui semblera plus naturelle ice que 
dans 1l’enfer sartrien. 

C’est par le rejet, sur le plan existentiel, de l’hypothése 
d’une totalité de l’esprit que la philosophie de Sartre se dis- 
tingue du courant idéaliste. Cette hypothése hante son oeuvre 
sur le plan métaphysique et littéraire. Le néant, admet-il, n’est 
pas le fondement de la multiplicité des consciences mais il est 
“)’expression de cette multiplicité.”° Par ailleurs, il admet 
aussi qu’en un sens, “c’est le point de vue de la totalité qui est 
le point de vue de 1’@tre, le vrai point de vue.” On ne saurait 
en conclure que Sartre est un mystique qui s’ignore; c’est ce- 
pendant le méme écho platonicien dont nous constatons la ré- 
sonnance dans le mysticisme a la Huxley et 1’existentialisme a 


la Sartre. 
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C’est dans «Huis-clos> et dans «Le Sursis,> semble-t-il, 
que Sartre a voulu exprimer sous une forme littéraire le scan- 
dale dela multiplicité des consciences, Il est assez curieux que 
cette forme vise dans un cas 4 la concentration et dans l’autre a 
un effet de dispersion. «Huis-clos,>> en effet, est un drame dont 
la concentration dépasse celle du classicisme, respire le ren- 
fermé, suggére la chambre 4 gaz. C’est l’antithése parfaite du 
théatre d’évasion de 1l’Entre-deux-guerres, la négation des ef- 
forts de l’Avant-garde pour constituer une surréalité en con- 
jugant le réve et la réalité; ou plutét, si l’on préfere, car tout 
néo-classicisme repose sur un romantisme antérieur, c’est la 
synthése de l’un et de l’autre sur un plan uni-linéaire qui ex- 
clut les effets de contrepoint. Quelque mauvaise grace qu’il 
puisse y avoir 4 appliquer la méthode historique 4 une oeuvre 
existentialiste, il n’en reste pas moins quele retour au drame de 
crise était prévisible, en dehors de tout conflit mondial et des 
circonstances de l’occupation, aprés vingt ans de réalisme 
poétique, de fantaisie lyrique et de Giraudoux. Mais la formule 
selon laquelle certains de ces éléments allaient s’intégrer 4 une 
forme nouvelle restait une affaire individuelle. S’il a conservé 
de |’Entre-deux-guerres le privilége de situer son drame dans 
l’Au-dela, une certaine familiarité avec les dieux, le mépris de 
la discrétion métaphysique — comme ailleurs de la discrétion 
biologique —c’est au profit d’une structure toute intellectuelle 
ou le lyrisme perd toute sa puissance d’expansion. Le mouve- 
ment dela piéce est circulaire comme la dialectique sartrienne, 
c’est un jeu de miroirs en vase clos. A part les visions qui 
rattachent les personnages a la terre, on ne saurait concevoir 
de forme plus expressive du fond méme de la piéce. 

C’est au contraire un effet d’éclatement, de morcellement et 
de dispersion que produit sur le lecteur la technique singuliére 
du <Sursis;>> technique simultanéiste empruntée 4 Dos Passos 
mais quiprend chez Sartreun sens tout nouveau. C’est que dans 
un cas il s’agit de Hegel revu par Marx et dans l’autre de Hegel 
corrigé par Kierkegaard, D’un cété le mouvement des masses 
déterminées par des forces matérielles mais implacables, 
mouvement enregistré par “l’oeil de la caméra” et présenté 
selon le rythme des “actualités de cinéma.” De l’autre une 
“totalité détotalisée” de consciences qui, dans 1’éclatement 
simultané et universel des instants fait naitre autant de mondes 
incompatibles. De part et d’autre une dose d’artifice. Car le 
“camera eye” de Dos Passos est bien forcé de se faire consci- 
ence pure pour prendre une vue de la totalité et, ce faisant, de 
se détacher, en pure transcandance, dela masse des consciences 
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dont elle fait autant d’objets, D’autre part, Sartre, en adoptant 
les consciences individuelles comme autant de centres de ré- 
férence, se refuse bien 4 les objectifier et 4 les priver de leur 
liberté en se réservant le réle de dieu omniscient; l’absence de 
tout centre de référence commun rend 4 merveille 1’ éclatement 
d’une totalité deconsciences en autant de sujets libres, ou plutét 
en Sursis du fait que 1’oeil du vainqueur ne les a pas réduites 4 
sentir leur solidarité en tant qu’objets accessoires dans un 
monde aliéné, Mais cet effort garde quelque chose d’artificiel 
parce que certains personnages, comme Mathieu, sont vécus de 
Vintérieur tandis que certains autres, comme le berger Gros- 
Louis ou le paralytique, constituent les contressde référence 
d’univers privés qui sont de pures conjectures de la part de 
V’auteur. Ici encore c’est en tant que méthode d’ exposition d’une 
idée qu’il faut considérer cette description de l’éclatement du 
monde en fragments de conscience. Dans cet univers morcelé 
le sentiment de “l’autre” surgit cependant parfois sous la forme 
de l’appréhension angoissée des foules: 


La guerre était la-bas, au bout des rails, elle ne le 
génait pas, il se sentait menacé par une catastrophe 
beaucoup plus immédiate: les foules, c’est fragile, il 
y atoujours un malheur qui plane au dessus d’elles., .74 


ou bien comme le regard de Dieu, le “On” hypostasié jusqu’a 
l’absolu, ainsi que dans cette description d’un boucher en train 


de prier: 


On le voit, on voit sa dureté comme je vois ses mains, 
son avarice comme je vois ses cheveux rares et ce 
peu de pitié qui brille sous l’avarice comme le crane 
sous les cheveux; il le Sait, il tournera les pages 
cornées de son missel, il gémira: Seigneur, seigneur, 
je suis avare. Et le regard de méduse tombera d’en 
haut, pétrifiant. Des vertus de pierre, des vices de 
pierre: quel repos.” 


De temps entemps les consciences s’affronteront en des conflits 
particuliers, s’abimeront dans le solipsisme ou dans la “vie 
inauthentique;” c’est moins cependant 1’idée de conflit que l’in- 
tuition d’une multiplicité de mondes incompatibles que l’auteur a 
voulu faire naitre dans «Le Sursis> et il a accompli ce tour de 
force: le “scandale de la multiplicité des consciences” n’y est 
point mentionné, mais l’idée s’en dégage de par la force expres- 
sive d’une certaine technique narrative qu’il a adaptée a cette 


fin. 
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Tout autre est la méthode adeptée par Simone de Beauvoir 
dans ses romans pour illustrer ce concept. Sur ce point, com- 
me sur beaucoup d’autres, le disciple est plus explicite que le 
maitre et prend soin d’élucider sur le plan de la philosophie 
existentialiste la psychologie de ses personnages. C’est ainsi 
par exemple que l’un d’eux y exprime la part faite par Sartre 
a l’idéalisme: 


J’ai toujours senti ca, méme quand j’étais gosse: il 
suffit de mes yeux pour que ce boulevard existe, Il 
suffit de ma voix pour que le monde ait unevoix. Quand 
il se tait,c’est ma faute....Je n’ai pas créé le monde. 
Mais je le recrée A chaque instant par ma présence.” 


C’est chez Simone de Beauvoir que le scandale de la pluralité 
des consciences éclate avec le plus de force: 


c’en était fait, elle l’avait enfin rencontré cet infran- 
chissable obstacle qu’elle avait pressenti sous des 
formes incertaines depuis sa plus tendre enfance: 4 
travers la jouissance maniaque de Xaviére, 4 travers 
sa haine et sa jalousie, le scandale éclatait, aussi 
monstrueux, aussi définitif que la mort; en face de 
Francoise, et cependant sans elle, quelque chose exis- 
tait comme une condamnation sans recours: libre, 
absolue, irréductible, une conscience étrangére se 
dressait. C’était comme la mort, une totale négation, 
une éternelle absence, et cependant par une contra- 
diction bouleversante, ce gouffre de néant pouvait se 
rendre présent a soi-méme et Se faire exister pour 
soi avec plénitude; l’univers tout entier s’engloutis- 
sait en lui, et Francoise, a jamais dépossédée du 
monde, Se dissolvait elle-méme dans ce vide dont aucun 
mot, aucune image ne pouvait cerner le contour infini.”4 


La sensation qui a été décrite ici, c’est un autre personnage qui 
V’analysera plus loin: 


...ESt-ce que tu continues 4 sentir l’existence de 
Xaviere comme un scandale?....c’est bien vrai que 
chacun expérimente sa propre conscience comme un 
absolu. Comment plusieurs absolus seraient-ils com- 
patibles? C’est aussi mystérieux que la naissance ou 
que la mort. C’est méme un tel probléme que toutes 
les philosophies s*y cassent les dents.”° 


Ce probleme, c’est le sujet méme de «L’Invitée,>> Pour l’avoir 
ignoré, l’héroine du roman a créé autour d’elle un enfer: 
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—Ah! oui, dit Xaviére, elle frissonna. On était au 
fond de l’enfer, jecroyais qu’on n’en sortirait jamais, 7° 


Simone de Beauvois, cependant, suggére une solution éthique 
que Sartre ne nous avait pas laissé entrevois: 


.-. entre nous il y a réciprocité, dit Pierre...Dans le 
moment que tu me reconnais une conscience, tu sais 
que je t’en reconnais une aussi. Ca change tout.?” 


C’est cette solution qu’il convient, pour conclure, d’examiner et 
de comparer aux enseignements pratiques qui semblent se dé- 
gager des oeuvres de Sartre. 


IV 


Le probléme éthique. Le traité de morale existentialiste que 
promittait Sartreala fin de «L’Etre et le Néant,> c’est Simone 
de Beauvoir qui parait s’étre chargée de la rédiger. Mais 
avant que ne parit <Pour une morale de L’ambiguité,»> <Les 
Mouches> et <Le Sang des autres>> nous avaient déja indiqué 
les conduites a tenir vis-a-vis de soi, d’autrui et de Dieu qui 
semble en figurer dans le systéme de Sartre une forme hypos- 
tasié, Il est difficile de séparer ces trois problémes; ils se 
touchent de prés. 

Dans «Les Mouches> les problémes de l’engagement per- 
sonnel, de 1]’éthique sociale, du respect de la vie des autres et 
de celui que pose la crainte de Bien se confondent et se rédui- 
sent 4 celui de l’existence de la conscience d’autrui. Le tyran 
Egisthe exploite le sentiment de culpabilité inné au coeur de ses 
sujets, comme en celui de tous les hommes, pour les réduire au 
masochisme de la servitude volontaire. C’est le crime par 
lequel il s’est installé au pouvoir qu’il semble faire expier 4 
Argos; en réalité les habitants préférent la cruauté du tyran a 
Vangoisse qui les mettrait en face de la condition humaine, 
Jupiter, incarnation de la conscience des autres (en la personne 
concrétisée du dieu objet-sujet, c’est-a-dire cause de soi) les 
maintient en cette servitude. L’attitude d’Electre qui a trop 
consciemment vécu son projet de vengeance pour |’exécuter 
constitue un probleme psychologique qui ne nous concerne pas 
ici. Oreste, conscience libre et vide, entretenue dans la dis- 
ponibilité par un précepteur gidien, assumera le crime qui 
libérera la ville et assassinera le tyran Egisthe, ainsi que sa 
propre mére, Clytemnestre. Ce faisant, il refuseralacomplicite 
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de Jupiter qui ne demande qu’a Vaider pourvu qu’ii maintienne 
la population dans une crainte favorable aux dieux. II] partira, 
ayant fait aux hommes le don de leur liberté et les furies s’at- 
tacheront a ses pas: 


Vos fautes et vos remords, vos angoisses nocturnes, 
le crime d’Egisthe, tout est 4 moi, je prends tout sur 
moi. Ne craignez plus vos morts, ce sont mes morts. 
Et voyez: vos mouches fidéles vous ont quittés pour 
moi. Mais n’ayez crainte, gens d’Argos: je ne m’as- 
siérai pas, tout sanglant, sur le tréne de ma victime: 
un Dieu mel’a offert et j’ai dit non. Je veux étre un 
roi sans terre et sans sujets.”* 


Pour élucider le symbolisme de ce dénouement, il suffit de le 
rapprocher de la conclusion du «Sang des autres;> le héros 
de la résistance médite sur le corps de l’innocent qu’il a en- 
voyé a la mort: 


Il regarda le lit. Pour toi, rien qu’une pierre in- 
nocente: tu avais choisi. Ceux qu’on fusillera demain 
n’ont pas choisi; je suis le roc qui les écrase; je n’é- 
chapperai pas 4 la malédiction: 4 jamais je resterai 
pour eux un autre, 4 jamais je Serai pour eux la force 
aveugle de la fatalité, 4 jamais séparé d’eux. Mais que 
seulement je m’emploie a défendre ce bien supréme 
qui rend innocents et vains toutes les pierres et tous 
les rocs, ce bien qui Sauve chaque homme de tous les 
autres et de moi-méme: la liberté; alors, ma passion 
n’aura pas été unitile. Tu ne m’as pas donné la paix; 
mais pourquoi voudrais-je la paix? tu m’as donné le 
courage d’accepter a jamais le risque et l’angoisse, 
de supporter mes crimes et le remords qui me déchi- 
rera sans fin. Il n’y a pas d’autre route,”° 


Les idées fondamentales qui se dégagent des deux passages 
seront développées dans «Pour une morale de l’ambiguité,> 
avec d’autres sur lesquelles nous n’avons pas a revenir. Nous 
ne mentionnerons que celles qui se rapportent au probleme de 
la multiplicité des consciences: 

Chaque conscience est un absolu, chaque conscience recrée 
le monde 4 chaque moment, “autrui me dérobe 4 chaque instant 
le monde entier”®® et il est bien vrai, comme le prétend Hegel, 
que “chaque conscience poursuit la mort de l’autre,”*! 

Mais d’autre part chaque conscience est solidaire des autres 
par l’acte méme dont elle s’en distingue: “tout homme a besoin 
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de la liberté des autres hommes et, en un sens, il la veut tou- 
jours, fat-il tyran; il lui manque seulement d’assumer avec 
bonne foi les conséquences d’une telle volonté,”°2 

Une éthique existentielle serait donc celle qui donne-ait pour 
but 4 toute action la liberté de l’homme, celle par laquelle il as- 
Sumerait son existence “dans sa finitude ouverte sur |’infini,”#° 

C’est 4 ce point que se pose 1’éternelle question de la fin et 
des moyens et que la morale de l’ambiguité devient une morale 
quelque peu ambigitie. D’une part chaque conscience doit étre 
traitée comme une fin selon la morale kantienne, mais de l’au- 
tre, au cours du conflit qui doit libérer les consciences, des 
individus et méme des générations entiéres peuvent avoir 4 
étre traités en moyens car on ne gouverne pas innocemment, 
C’est au chef 4 décider, mais quoi qu’il fasse il doit se rappeler 
que la fin n’autorise pas les moyens, se décider 4 porter seul 
le poids de ses crimes, répondre du sang des autres, accepter 
de voir les furies s’attacher 4 ses pas. Le pouvoir ne constitue 
pas une délégation de responsabilité 4 des forces divines ou 
historiques: 


Puisque la libération visée n’est pas une chose située 
dans un temps étranger, mais un mouvement qui se 
réalise en tendant 4 se conquérir, elle ne saurait s’at- 
teindre si elle se renie d’abord: 1’action ne peut cher- 
cher 4 s’accomplir par des moyens qui détruiraient 
son sens méme.* 


Par ailleurs, si les autres sont libres comme nous, nous ne 
saurions étre absolument certains des conséquences de nos 
actes. C’est ce que Sartre a voulu prouver dans «Les Mains 
sales> et Huxley dans <Grey Eminence.>> Pour Huxley comme 
pour Sartre fin et moyen ne constituent qu’un seul mouvement et 
les moyens conditionnent la fin. 

Il n’entre pas dans le desseindecet essai de faire la critique 
du concept dont nous avons recherché 1’explication sur le fond 
de la philosophie existentialiste et de la tradition platonicienne 
et dont nous avons relevé l’expression littéraire dans quelques 
oeuvres de Sartre et de Simone de Beauvoir. Nous nous bornons 
a offrir en guise de conclusion les remarques Suivantes, 

Une doctrine qui fait des rapports entre consciences un 
conflit irréductible peut paraitre exagérément pessimiste. 
Notons toutefois qu’en faisant de la conscience individuelle un 
absolu et en replacant la liberté au coeur decet absolu elle méne 
au respect de la personne et constitue bien, comme |’affirme 
Sartre, une forme d’humanisme. Par ailleurs, la philosophie 
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sociale qui peut le mieux aider 4 résoudre le probleme du 
conflit entre libertés n’est point celle qui nie théoriquement 
l’existence de ce conflit pour le reconnaitre dans toutes les 
formes de l’action. Un optimisme nouveau devrait sortir épuré 
de l’épreuve que lui impose la dialectique sartrienne, Il n’est 
méme pas impossible qu’il se nourrisse des données de cette 
dialectique. Encore lui faudra-t-il sans doute quitter le plan 
de l’ontologie et la recherche, sur le plan de 1’@tre, de 1’en-soi- 
pour-soi, pour celui de la participation dans 1’acte, dont l’auteur 
de «<L’Etre et le Néant> lui-méme reconnait 1l’existence dans 
cette description du nous-sujet défini comme esprit d’équipe: 


...le rythme que je fais naitre nait en liaison avec 
moi et latéralement comme rythme collectif; il est 
mon rythme dans la mesure ou il est leur rythme et 
réciproquement, C’est la précisément le motif de 
V’expérience de nous-sujet; il est finalement notre 
rythme....Et sans doute, cette expérience pourra 
étre recherchée comme symbole d’une unité absolue 
et métaphysique de toutes les transcendances; il 
semble, en effet, qu’elle supprime le conflit originel 
des transcendances en les faisant converger vers le 
monde; en ce sens, le nous-sujet idéal serait le nous 
d’une humanité qui se rendrait maitresse de la terre. 
Mais l’expérience du nous demeure sur le terrain de 
la psychologie individuelle et reste un simple symbole 
de l’unité souhaitable ‘des transcendances; elle n’est 
nullement, en effet, appréhension latérale et réele des 
subjectivités en tant que telles par une subjectivité 
singuliére; les subjectivités demeurent hors d’atteinte 
et radicalement séparées...j’apprends que je fais 
partie d’un nous par le monde.*® 


Mais c’est beaucoup admettre que de reconnaitre la médiation 
du monde unifié par une commune action. 


1, A. de Waelhens; «La Philosophie de Martin Heidegger>> Louvain, 
Editions de 1’Institut supérieur de philosophie, Louvain 1942, p. 163. 

2. <L’Etre et le Néant> Paris, Gallimard, 1943, p. 328. 

3. L’idée de scandale, en tant que donnée existentielle, a été inter- 
prétée de différentes maniéres: chez Kierkegaard, le scandale est, dans 
la religion méme, 1’élément qui transcende 1’éthique et qu’il faut savoir 
lui préférer comme le fait, Abraham en acceptant de sacrifier son fils. 
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istence de |’autre, mais purement sur le plan intellectuel: “ce qu’il reste 
de scandaleux pour la pensée analytique, dans la causalité efficiente, 
c’est donc l’apparition d’un autre existant 4 partir d’un certain existant 
. (Gilson, “Limites de la philosophie,” ibid. p. 75). De l’apparition de 
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loin. 
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EMERSON AND ETIENNE GEOFFROY 
ST. HILAIRE 
Frank T. Thompson 


HUNTINGDON COLLEGE 


While working in the Huntington Library in 1947 on Emer- 
son’s western trip of 1871, I soon became conscious of the sim- 
ilarity between his interest in John Muir and his comments on 
Etienne Geoffroy St. Hilaire. Almost in the same breath he 
mentions his trip to California Emerson places Muir last in his 
list of great men and says of St. Hilaire: “Geoffroy Saint-Hil- 
aire is a true hero.” <A Western Journey with Mr. Emerson> 
(1884) by James B. Thayer is possibly the earliest known public 
record of the meeting of Emerson and John Muir. The first 
clear linking of Emerson and St. Hilaire is that made by Harry 
Hayden Clark in 1931 in an article entitled “Emerson and Sci- 
ence.”’ Mr. Thayer has nothing to say of St. Hilaire and Mr. 
Clark has nothing to say of John Muir. Mr. Clark relates the 
Frenchman to Samual Taylor Coleridge and Goethe in a compli- 
cated pattern, It is highly possible that Emerson did find in 
Coleridge’s «<Friend>> the central idea in St. Hilaire, unity of 
composition, It is highly possible that Emerson did find — just 
when cannot easily be determined — Goethe’s high praise of St, 
Hilaire which is noted by Mr. Clark: 


Goethe, according to Soret, found Saint-Hilaire’s de- 
bate in 1830 with Cuvier on fixity of type more signif- 
icant than the Revolution of 1830. 


An article by Professor Joseph Warren Beach on “Emerson 
and Evolution” appeared in 1934.” Instead of generously admit- 
ting the pioneer work of Harry Hayden Clark, Mr. Beach was 
content to give this single veiled comment about ”Emerson and 
Science:” 


One scholar somewhat uncritically speaks of the time 
‘when Emerson lectured on Evolution in 1836.’° 


Professor Beach then proceeded to demolish the theory that 
Coleridge was the link between Emerson and St. Hilaire and to 
suggest that Lyell may have been: 
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Emerson may have heard of the French scientist in 
Paris or London in 1833; but it is most likely that he 
was first impressed with what Lyell said of him. 


It should be noted that Professor Clark was interested in 
Emerson’s total attitude toward science at the time of the de- 
livery of the Divinity School Address in 1838. It should also be 
noted that Professor Beach restricted himself to evolution and 
to the year 1854: “By the year 1854 he had been subjected to 
every important influence that was to mould his scientific out- 
look.” 

There are several other references in Professor Beach’s 
article that open a point of view that I wish to emphasize in an 
effort to appraise the man Emerson that confronted John Muir 
in the Yosemite Valley in the spring of 1871. “It was Emerson’s 
Transcendentalism,” says Mr. Beach, “that made it possible 
for him to accept evolution without a qualm. His fluid theology 
put up none of the resistances that Coleridge’s did in the ‘bes- 
tial theory.’”* Again we have from Mr. Beach: “The evolu- 
tionism that Emerson found in Stallo, however, was rather 
vague and transcendental.”° Without clarifying the expression 
“transcendental” or making any careful differentiations, Mr. 
Beach ties up his argument with the names that follow: John 
Hunter, Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, Oken, Goethe, Agassiz, Owen, 
and Darwin — and leaves Emerson dangling neither one thing nor 
the other. In view of the fact that both Agassiz and Owen re- 
mained constant in their devotion to Cuvier and unrelenting in 
their opposition to the ideas of Charles Darwin, it is surprising 
that Mr. Beach should include their names among a list of 
“transcendental scientists.” 

There are two persons to be connected with Etienne Geoffroy 
St. Hilaire —besides Isidore Geoffroy, his son—who arenot 
mentioned by either Mr. Clark or Mr. Beach. The firstis M. 
Marie Pierre Flourens, Perpetual Secretary of the French 
Academy of Science, referred to by Emerson in 1871 as the 
source of his vital comments on St. Hilaire.° The secondis 
Robert Knox, whose life, which appeared in 1870, was read by 
Emerson in 1871.’ These men cannot lightly be set aside. 
Henry Lonsdale, who joined the class of Dr. Knox in 1834, says: 
“He was without dispute the ablest anatomical teacher of his 
day.” And evidently in the days following the St. Hilaire — Cuvier 
debate in 1830, M. Flourens was the one Frenchman most ca- 
pable of relating the progress of the debate in France, In 1830 
and the years following, Agassiz and Owen were not the only 
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ones that supported Cuvier; the French Academy and scientists 
everywhere took sides against St. Hilaire. 

Robert Knox firstcame upon the horizon of Emerson’s think- 
ing with the publication in 1850 of the <Races of Men.» In the 
following year Emerson brings Knox and “transcendental 
science” and Dalton and Kepler and Newton all into a single 
statement: 


I read somewhere that Dalton did not waitfor empirical 
confirmation of his “law” but promulgated it, struck by 
its internal evidence. Probably Kepler’s laws were so 
seen: Newton’s were. 

And the transcendental anatomy” stands so; the one 
animal, or the thoughts of God written out; and Knox’s 
law of races, that Nature loves not hybrids, and ex- 
tinguishes them; that the colony detached from the race 
deteriorates to the crab. 


This emphasis upon the “transcendental anatomy” of Robert 
Knox — echoed again in “Fate,”® written and given as a lecture 
in 1851 but not published until 1860 —is unquestionably to be 
found in the<Races of Men.> And there is reference to Etienne 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire and Oken—two of the charmed names of 
Professor Beach—in the one setting from Knox about which 
there can be no dispute: 


But scarcely had all these difficult points been agreed 
on when M. Geoffroy, availing himself of the views of 
Herschel, Humboldt, Oken, and others, adding thereto 
the history of the embryo, brought forward another bold 
theory to the French Academy: that theory was based 
on transcendental anatomy. 


In this connection it is noteworthy also that when the second 
edition of the «Races of Men> appeared in 1862, with its crit- 
icism of Darwin because of his failure to do justice to St. Hilaire 
in the «Origin of Species,» an autographed copy by the author 
was sent to Emerson. This copy is still to be found in the 
Emerson library at Concord, 

Emerson refers alsoto the second book of Knox shortly after 
its appearance in 1852. In addition to giving an account of St. 
Hilaire’s life and the development of his ideas in this book, 
«Artists and Anatomists,> Knox severely criticized M. Flour- 
ens for his failure to support the defense of Etienne by his son 
Isidore, which appeared just before Emerson reached Paris in 
the spring of 1848..° There is no direct reference made by 
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Emerson to Isidore’s life of his father. Yet the combined re- 
ferences of Knox and Flourens cannot account for all that Emer- 
son had to say of St. Hilaire. After the criticism of Robert 
Knox, M. Flourens published several books in defense of St. 
Hilaire: the first in 1852 (translated by C. A. Alexander and 
published by the Smithsonian Institute in 1861-62); the second, 
a reply to Charles Darwin in 1864; and the third, in 1865, a book 
entitled <Debat entre Cuvier et Geoffroy St. Hilaire.» This 
last is cited in Emerson’s reference to Flourens of 1871. Only 
when we take into account Isidore’s life of his father do we get 
all the missing links; this is indirect evidence that Emerson 
himself saw it. If he knew of this work when he visited Paris 
in 1848, we have a clue to his attitude toward all things French 
that must be taken into serious consideration. No one has been 
able to find anything in the visit to Paris in 1833 which would ac- 
count for his considerable knowledge of Etienne. Harry Hayden 
Clark went back to Coleridge, and Joseph Warren Beach went 
back to Lyell. 

In Knox’s attitude toward St. Hilaire and Cuvier there is a 
point of view that needs emphasis, Emerson was aware of what 
was involved; and we should become aware ourselves. Here it 
is, in the words of Knox: 


I first saw Cuvier and his illustrious opponent, Geof- 
froy, in 1831; Oken was in Paris, and many others. It 
was easy for me, intimate with both, in almost daily 
conference with Geoffroy — aware of the views of my 
illustrious friend, de Blainville, the first of all living 
anatomists — itwas easy for me to See acoming storm. 
“It is to be regretted,” said Cuvier to me, “that our 
friend Geoffroy is not an anatomist.” Now that was no 
doubt strictly true; he was no anatomist, in any Sense, 
but he was an observer of nature, of lofty transcenden- 
tal views; a man of genius and original powers of 
thought, beyond the logical mind of the celebrated au- 
thor of the “Ossemens Fossiles.” 

So early as 1821, I had pointed out to my most es- 
teemed friend Geoffroy, that he must not play fast and 
loose with analogy and homology; that organs were not 
convertible, as he thought; that the branchial cartilages 
could not be converted into ribs, nor ribs into branchial 
cartilages; that nature had laid down certain types or 
plans which it was our business to investigate and, if 
possible, to discover, but not to determine a priori. I 
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could easily see that my illustrious friends were both 
partly wrong; Cuvier most. The event has proved it. 

As early as 1827, I proposed a modification of the 
views, Substituting the doctrine of type for the then 
existing theories. But, foreseeing the differences cer- 
tain to arise between my illustrious friends, and sure 
of being referred to as witness of Geoffroy’s earliest 
researches; Satisfied that in the coming struggle there 
was one antagonist at least (M. Serres) —one, too, of 
the highest reputation, who could, as a righthand friend, 
have preserved M. Geoffroy from all serious anatomi- 
cal errors, I ceased all correspondence with these il- 
lustrious men for many years. 


The position of Knox in 1862 —his criticism of Darwin for 
failure to deal adequately with St. Hilaire, with its refer- 
ence to many of the charmed names that have been met in this 
discussion, also came within the ken of Emerson. Surely pro- 
fessor Beach will admit that what follows is the summary of a 
profound scholar, whatever may be the point of view from which 
we enter the great debate: 


Lastly, to admit the theory to its full extent is to do 
away, ina philosophic sense, with the idea of species, 
and to substitute for exact science the philosophic ro- 
mance of Goethe, of De Mollet, and of Lamarck, so 
often reproduced since their time and more especially 
by Oken and Spix, Geoffroy (St. Hilaire), the author of 
the “Vestiges of Creation,” and by Mr. Darwin; a 
theory which may be thus expressed: — All may spring 
from all; every form of life is possible; the ideas of 
Species and genera are fast leaving men’s minds, being 
merely conventional terms invented by man to express 
distinctions in living beings, which by their long con- 
tinuance, he fancies to be eternal, a word of which he 
is very fond, and greatly pleased to apply to himself 
and to his works.... 


When Darwin published his <Descent of Man> — seenby Emerson 
immediately upon its publication—he clearly indicated that he 
had comprehended the extent to which Knox had entered into the 
debate. He referred to him directly and included in his book a 
chapter with the title: “The Races of Man.” 

Again, when Emerson read the «Life of Robert Knox> in 
1871, the right of Knox to speak with authority in regard to St, 
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Hilaire — early and late — was bornein upon Emerson. The pas- 
Sage that follows was alone sufficient to review the whole sub- 
ject of the debate between St. Hilaire and Cuvier over the fixity 
of types: 


On the 26th of September, 1821, Knox obtained permis- 
Sion from military headquarters to go abroad, and be 
absent from the United Kingdom for one year... 

In the French capital to which he now repaired, 
Knox found every department of natural science, as 
well as medicine and surgery, ably represented. Cu- 
vier’s researches had awakened a fresh love for geol- 
ogy and that grafting of zoology upon it now known as 
Palaeontology; nor was Geoffroy St. Hilaire’s <Philo- 
sophie Anatomique> less attractive to the human anat- 
omist Seeking for an interpretation of abnormal forms 
in the general unity of type....He examined the data 
upon which Cuvier based his great reputation; he lis- 
tened to Geoffroy St. Hilaire expounding his views of 
the higher anatomy, and became a convert to the new 
doctrines; though his great idol, Cuvier, opposed them 
in toto. The French indoctrination had a powerful in- 
fluence upon Knox, who, for long, if not through life, 
spoke of Paris as the great school of modern ideas in 
science.... 


Surely we must admit that Emerson’s attitude toward all that 
is involved in the Cuvier —St. Hilaire debate of 1830 could not 
have been fully formed in 1854 as claimed by Professor Beach, 
And what he learned of the development of science during the 
sixties is amply borne out by his reading lists for 1870 and 
1871. Such a book as «Tyndall on Glaciers> in 1860 is es- 
pecially noteworthy. Not less important was the published de- 
bate in 1861 between Asa Gray and Louis Agassiz on the «<Ori- 
gin of Species.» Emerson may not have seen in 1864 the reply 
made then by Huxley to M. Flourens. The 1870 edition of Hux- 
ley’s <Lay Sermons,> however, is on the reading list of Emer- 
son; and this volume contains the reply. Emerson has a direct 
reference to the book of Tyndall on sound which appeared in 1868, 
The extent of his references is most impressive — as, for exam- 
ple, to books on Buffon, on Faraday and Linnaeus and J ohn 
Hunter and Richard Owen and Goethe and Mill and Carlyle.” 
Emerson’s own words in 1871 indicate howclearly he was aware 
of the clarification of ideas that was being made in his day, and 
that he shared in this clarification should need nofurther debate: 
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The physicists in general repel me. I have no wish to 
read them, and thus do not know their names. But the 
anecdotes of these men of ideas wake curiosity and de- 
light. Thus Goethe’s and Oken’s theory of the skull as 
a metamorphosed vertebra; and Hunter’s “arrested 
develorment;” and Oersted’s “correlation of forces;” 
and Hay’s theory of the form of vases; and Garbett’s 
and Ruskin’s architectural theories; and Vitruvius’s 
relation between the human form and the temple; and 
Peirce’s showing that the orbits of comets (parabolics) 
make the forms of flowers; and Kepler’s relation of 
planetary laws to music; and Franklin’s kite. 
Reality, however, has a sliding floor.” 


All this interest in science after Emerson’s return from Cal- 
ifornia early in the summer of 1871 is especially notable, be- 
cause in the spring before he went West he was so engrossed in 
his lectures in philosophy at Harvard that *Mr. Emerson’s good 
friend Mr. James M. Forbes...invited him to be his guest on 
an excursion in a private car to California.” What is the source 
of this interest? There is no simple answer. In addition to in- 
formation of a scientific nature about California obtained from 
Hittel’s «Resources of California> (New York, 1866), which 
Professor Cameron in his <Reading List> indicates was taken 
from the Boston Athenaeum before Emerson went West and 
which was not returned to the library until he came back, there 
are citations to be noted from the «Natural Wealth of Califor- 
nia>> by T/ F. Cronise, San Francisco, 1868. This book was in 
the Boston Athenaeum, but it is possible that Emerson saw the 
book in San Francisco. There is ‘a copious list of books on Cal- 
ifornia to be found in the Boston Athenaeum. Emerson may or 
may not have seen them, both before and after his trip West.’° 

One book that Emerson could have found in California was 
the 1868 edition (deluxe) of Josiah Dwight Whitney. This edi- 
tion and subsequent editions through the fourth (which was used 
by Mr. Thayer in all his references to the Yosemite region) 
carry a theory of the formation that has a classical setting in 
California: “as regards the formation of the valley, Professor 
Whitney puts forward the theory of a sinking of the earth’s crust 
at tHis point.” In his life of John Muir, Professor Bade writes 
at considerable length of the controversy of Muir with Professor 
Whitney. The debate becomes of significance to Emerson be- 
cause Muir was in the thick of his own study of the glacial ori- 
gin of the Yosemite Valley at the time of their meeting—a 
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meeting which Mr. Thayer presents in some detail. Muir had 
occasion later to give in even greater detail his own version of 
it. That Mr. Thayer quotes Whitney’s theory of a cataclysmic 
origin for the valley and does not mention Muir’s ideas of glaci- 
ation — and by 1884 Muir had published voluminously on the sub- 
ject and others had entered into the discussion — is indicative of 
the fact that he himself was not concerned with the debate. 
Short quotations from Bade, Thayer, and Muir on this meet- 
ing should suffice to indicate that the contact was vital and that 
Emerson must have given Muir considerable encouragement to 
publish his findings. The correspondence between Muir and 
Emerson which Mr. Ralph L, Rusk published in 1939 gives added 
emphasis to Emerson’s awareness of the significance of the de- 
bate both in the Yosemite and at the University of California in 
Oakland. The letter from Muir to Emerson, that everyone now 
knows to be significant, begins the collection of Mr. Rusk: 


Mr. R. W. Emerson 
Dear Sir, 

I rec’d to-day a letter from Mrs. Prof. E. Carr of 
Oakland, Cal., stating that you were in the Valley & 
that she expected to see you on your return. Also she 
promised that she would write you here and send you 
LOSMeCe: 

In the name ofall the spirit creatures of these rocks 
& of this whole spiritual atmosphere Do not leave us 
now. 
~ With most cordial regards 

I am yours in Nature 
John Muir™ 


The extent to which Muir and Emerson saw each other is 
presented in this simple statement by Muir: “He came again 
and again, and I saw him every day while he remained in the 
valley, and on leaving I was invited to accompany him as far as 
the Mariposa Grove of Big Trees.” 

As the Emerson party was leaving the Yosemite Valley on its 
way to the Mariposa Grove, attention was called at Inspiration 
Point to the story of Mrs. Therese Yelverton, who only the pro- 
ceding November fell off a ledge ina snowstorm. There is no 
reference to anything that Muir may have had to say about her 
to Emerson. Even when the latter reached the Oakland home of 
Mrs. Ezra Slocum Carr, no reference was made by him to Mrs. 
Yelverton.’® Yet she returned to Oakland from the Yosemite 
the preceding November and may actually have been there 
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finishing «Zanita,>> with its story of Muir in the Yosemite and 
his theories of the glacial formationof the Valley. When Emer- 
son lectured at the University of California several days later, 
he met Professor Joseph LeConte, who was with Mrs. Yelverton 
and Muir in the Yosemite Valley, and at Glacier Point and Mount 
Dana amid the glaciers, and also at Mono Lake studying extinct 
volcanoes, «<Zanita>> is full of these matters; so too are Muir’s 
letters to Mrs. Carr. We can only surmise that in some manner 
Emerson heard the entire story in Oakland, possibly from Mrs. 
Carr, At any rate Mrs. Lynnie Marsh Wolfe furnishes the ma- 
terial necessary to start our imagination to work: 


Still thinking of Muir, and troubled with regrets, Emer- 
son stopped in Oakland....to seek Mrs. Carr and pour 
out to her the joy he had found in those few brief days 
of their companionship. 

And Mrs. Carr, writing the next day to Muir, told of 
that visit...“I have laid up in my heart so much that 
he told me....I wait to talk with you about it....” 


However we may regret the fact, we must report that no one has 
ever discovered any adequate details about the one conversation 
with Emerson necessary to answer the many questions that arise 
in connection with Emerson, Muir, Mrs. Yelverton, Dr. and Mrs, 
Carr, Joseph LeConte, Dr. Durant, President L. D. Runkle of 
M.I.T., and Professor Samuel Kneelandof the same institution. 

In Kneeland’s first edition of the <Wonders of the Yosemite 
Valley,>> based upon experiences in the valley at the time when 
Mrs, Yelverton and LeConte were there, no mention is made of 
Muir or Mrs, Yelverton or of LeConte. Rather the book is full 
of the theories of Whitney. However after the appearance of 
<Zanita>> in October of 1871 and of an article in the <New York 
Tribune,> December 5, 1871, by Muir, Professor Kneeland 
modified his book in a second edition sufficiently to give Muir’s 
theory. He still maintained, though, that Whitney was right in 
asserting that there had been a subsidence. 

The debate continued for many years, during which time 
Muir achieved fame as an essayist, lecturer, explorer, geolo- 
gist, botanist, and an exponent of national parks and the con- 
servation of our natural resources,’® Ultimately it was agreed 
that Muir was right in contending that glaciers were largely 
responsible for the U-shaped valley. There is no report that 
Whitney ever gave up his subsidence theory, At the peak of the 
debate Emerson invited Muir to “roll up your drawings, herbar- 
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iums and poems, and come to the Atlantic Coast.” Muir, how- 
ever, never reached Boston and Concord until he went to re- 
ceive an honorary degree from Harvard University. Emerson 
had then gone finally to the “Higher Sierras.” And Muir had no 
need to ask any man for his favor. 

We may well regret Emerson’s failure to report adequately 
upon his visit to California and his meeting with the scientists 
who had already made their way to the University of California 
and to the Yosemite. And we may regret even more that we do 
not havea report of Emerson’s visit to the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Carr, possibly the two most interesting people in California at 
that time. We do know that Dr. Carr had one of the best private 
libraries at the University of California. He had been lecturing 
in the Toland Medical School, and was even then laying the foun- 
dation for the first fully developed unit in the University of Cal- 
ifornia. I would like to suggest that it was Dr. and Mrs. Carr 
who called Emerson’s attention to the similarity between the 
Cuvier — St. Hilaire debate and the one then going on between 
Muir and Whitney over the formation of the Yosemite Valley. It 
is highly possible that they called Emerson’s attention to the 
books by Flourens dealing with the greatest debate in the science 
of the 19th century. However these things may be, I am sure 
that when Emerson returned to Concord he brought together the 
various studies dealing with Cuvier and St. Hilaire much as I 
have earlier indicated. 

In the light of Emerson’s contact with the most heated sci- 
entific debate of the West and of his knowledge of science as 
indicated by the articles by Clark and Beach, we might well 
conclude this study of Emerson’s contact with science and the 
men who made science after the year 1854 by quoting what 
Emerson had to say of Etienne Geoffroy St. Hilaire. As has 
been previously noted, Emerson began his tribute with this 
simple statement: “Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire is a true hero.” He 
continues, “Read his behaviour in August, 1792, when his mas- 
ters Lhomonde and Hatiy,’’ 


professors in his college of Cardinal-Lemoine, and all 
the rest of the professors were arrested and sent to the 
prison of Saint-Firmin.... 
(Here follows the account of his repeated attempts, at 
desperate risk to himself, and his final success in ac- 
complishing the escape of twelve of his friends.) 
Saint-Hilaire was very ill in consequence of these 
exertions. Hatiy wrote to him: “Leave your problems 
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of crystals, rhomboids, and dodecaedres; stick to 
plants, which are full of beauty; a course of botany is 
pure hygiene.” He went with Bonaparte to Egypt, and 
saved the scientific results, by a brilliant stroke of 
heroism. In the debate in the Academie des Sciences, 
in 1830(?), July 19, the contest between Cuvier and 
Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire broke out, and reminded of the 
old sects of philosophers who shook the world with 
their contests, The austere and regulated thinkers, 
men of severe science, took part with Cuvier; the bold 
minds ranged themselves with Geoffroy... 


If we do not yet see that Emerson unqualifiedly took sides with 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire gainst Cuvier —and similarly with Muir 
against Whitney —then here is Some overwhelming evidence: 
“The necessity of the mind is poetic....it is plain that Kepler, 
Hunter, Bonnet, Buffon, Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, Linnaeus, Halt, 
Oken, Goethe, and Faraday were poets in science as compared 
with Cuvier.” Muir never could understand why Emerson called 
his writing poetry. Evidently Emerson was thinking of the work 
of all these men in the light of Wordsworth’s statement that 
“Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge.” 

However we cometo See the relation between the prominance 
given to Muir in Emerson’s thinking at this time and the enthu- 
siasm with which he relates the story of St. Hilaire, it seems 
obvious thatwe must ultimately link thetwo in our interpretation 
of Emerson’s attitude toward science. The thing that Emerson 
admired about St. Hilaire was the utter fearlessness of the man 
whether confronted by the inconsistencies of the Reign of Terror 
or by the clash of ideas in the debate with Cuvier. The thing 
that he admired about John Muir was the singleness of aim and 
the enthusiasm with which — virtually alone — he worked out the 
mysteries of the Yosemite. Similarly in a day that has been 
Swept along with crass materialism in the sheer worship of fact 
we need to raise our eyes above the immediate scene, With 
Emerson, we need to rediscover a man like Etienne Geoffroy 
St. Hilaire, With Emerson, we need to discover a man like John 
Muir and the men and the women and the forces that made him 
possible,”® 
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1, “Emerson and Science” by Harry Hayden Clark, <Philological Quar- 
terly,> X (July, 1931), 225-260. The nature of Mr. Clark’s investigation 
is indicated by the following quotations: 

To what extent did Emerson reconcile a scientific quantitative dualism 
with a Christian and classical qualitative dualism between the “law for 
man” and the “law for thing,” between the “spiritual man” and the “nat- 
ural man” —a dualism “ever present though variously denominated?” 

“Coleridge wrote,” Says Mr. Clark, “a note on Saint-Hilaire’s theory, 
which he later published, stressing the analogy between the organs of 
lower and higher animals as being ‘prophetic of an important function in 
some higher genus or species,’ and in «Aids to Reflection,» with which 
Emerson was early acquainted, Coleridge had declared ‘All things strive 
to ascend, and ascend in their striving.’” 

2.“Emerson and Evolution,” <University of Toronto Quarterly,» III 
(July, 1934), 474-97. Mr. Beach makes many challenging statements, as, 
for example: 

One of the most curious chapters in the development of a poet’s mind 
is the process by which Emerson arrived at his transcendental version of 
the theory of evolution. And here again, his opinions were not formed 
primarily by the great scientific evolutionists, Buffon, Lamarck, Saint- 
Hilaire, and Darwin, but by a succession of second-rate, popular, and 
more or less dubious authorities. And the first of these was Coleridge. 

3. The full statement of Mr. Beach’s criticism of Mr. Clark’s position 
follows: 

Emerson’s entry in his Journal was transferred bodily, with slight 
modifications, to his December lecture on “The Humanity of Science.” 
One scholar somewhat uncritically speaks of the time “When Emerson 
lectured on evolution in 1836.” Judging by the outline of the lecture given 
by Cabot, this interpretation is unjustified. Emerson’s subject was “the 
humanity of that spirit in which nature works,” and Lamarck was offered 
merely as an example of the “tyrannical instinct” which impels the mind 
“to reduce all facts to a few laws, to one law.” There is no reason to say 
that Emerson had adopted the theory of Lamarck. Having in mind Lyell’s 
judgment of it as unsound, Emerson specifically characterizes it as “an 
imperfect result of the same force.” The utmost we can say is that in 
1836 Emerson’s imagination had been impressed with Lamarck’s con- 
cept as an interesting scientific theory. 

4. Mr. Beach continues: “The doctrine of the fall of man meant nothing 
to him—on the contrary. His theology was of the most nebulous and ac- 
commodating order. As the years went on, he became more and more 
case-hardened by Neo-Platonism and every form of Oriental ‘idealism’ 
against the assaults of any objective fact whatsoever.” 

Mr. Beach uses the terms Platonism and Orientalism and Realism 
here without clear definitions. If I understand Emerson aright, hecon- 
ceived Orientalism to mean “fatalism.” And if I understand Emerson 
aright, he never gave up his idea that thought alone could free man. His 
“Man Thinking” from the «American Scholar Address>> never ceased to 
be his ideal, 

5, The reference here to Emerson’s evolutionism being “rather vague 
and transcendental” is abit misleading. It would appear from the search- 
ing analysis that Robert Knox gave to “transcendental science” — an 
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analysis that Emerson indicates that he accepted — that only those sci- 
entists who were “transcendental” could be called evolutionary. If we 
ever hope to clarify the confusion in modern thought as applied to “evo- 
lution,” it would seem that it is high time we made sure exactly what we 
mean when we use the term “transcendental science.” 

6. Emerson’s fine tribute to Etienne Geoffroy St. Hilaire came in the 
fall of 1871. His reference is given in the reading list for that year: 
“Flourens, Debat entre Cuvier et Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire.” It is no easy 
task to find all that Flourens actually wrote about Cuvier and Geoffroy 
Saint-Hilaire. In this instance Emerson is referring tothe book Flourens 
wrote in 1865. Flourens, however, is not sufficient to account for all that 
Emerson discovered about St. Hilaire. 

7. The discovery of the “transcendental science” of Knox resulted from 
my search for the meaning of the simple entry of “Robert Knox” in the 
<Journals> for 1871. 

8. “And the transcendental anatomy stands so.” This makes its ap- 
pearance in <Races of Men,> to which Emerson refers in the <Jour- 
nals> for 1871, p. 272. 

<Artists and Anatomists> was published in 1852, and Emerson re- 
fers to the book in the same year, The passage quoted is from the 
<Journals,>> 1852, p. 355. What follows is from “Fate.” 

Look at the unpalatable conclusions of Knox, in the Fragmentof Races; 
—a rash and unsatisfactory writer, but charged with pungent and unfor- 
getable truths. “Nature respects race, and not hybrids.” “Every race 
has its own habitat.” “Detach a colony from the race, and it deteriorates 
to the crab.” 

9. Here is another quotationfrom the «Races of Men> that summarizes 
what is involved in the conflict between St. Hilaire and Cuvier and what 
is involved in “transcendental science.” 

The transcendental doctrine of development or progress endeavors to 
explain away our existing notions of species and even of genus. We mis- 
take, says Humboldt, or we may mistake a merely historical event for a 
new organism. The animals now existing on the surface of the globe 
may, after all, be the direct descendants of the animal and vegetable 
fossil world.... 

10. On the title page of the work of Isidore Geoffroy St. Hilaire we read: 

Vie, travaux et doctrine scientifique d’Etienne Geoffroy St. Hilaire 
Par son Fils Paris, 1847, and Strasbourg, P. Bertrand. 

Je ne juge pas; je raconte — Goethe, Sur la discussion academique 
entre Cuvier at Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire. In Isidore St. Hilaire’s book is 
an expression not to be found in any other source for Emerson’s account 
of the life of the father: Douze victimes avaient été ainsi arrachées 4 la 
mort.... 

11, In 1870 the name of Darwin appears in Emerson’s reading list; this 
would mean the «Origin of Species,» since the <Descent of Man> did 
not make its appearance until 1871. Other scientists appearing on the 
reading list during 1870-71 are Lacy Garbett, «Design in Architecture; > 
Dr. Jeffries Wyman, «Symmetry and Homology in Human Limbs;>> 
Gray; J. W. Foster, <Geology;>> James Watt; Thoreau,«Field Notes;> 
Kepler; Byrch, «Riddle on the Letter H;> Benjamin Peirce. 

12, «The Journals,>> October 21, 1871, page 364. 
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13. The number of books in the Boston Athenaeum available to Emerson 
on the subject of California is “unbelievable.” I have a list of one hun- 
dred and ten entries. 

14, This letter of Muir to Emerson is a highly Significant one — fully 
annotated, it would call for the total account of the friendship of Mrs. 
Jeanne C, Carr and Muir, of Mrs. Carr and Emerson. 

15. Mrs. Carr sent to Muir a copy of «Zanita> sometime after the de- 
parture of Mrs. Yelverton for the Sandwich Islands and the Orient. She 
also returned to Muir the notebooks that Mrs. Yelverton borrowed from 
Muir while she was in the Yosemite during the summer of 1870. 

16. In 1947 appeared <One Hundred Years in Yosemite> by Carl Par- 
cher Russell, Chief Naturalist, United States National Park Service. On 
page 130 we read: “John Muir, who followed these early students, main- 
tained that ice had accomplished nearly all the Yosemite sculpturing.” 
From Dr. Mathes’ «Geologic History of the Yosemite Valley> itself we 
learn that “It is believed that glaciers were responsible for about a third 
of the present depth of Yosemite Valley and for the greater part of its 
present width at the bottom.” 

17. Running through the <Journals> of Emerson is to befound reference 
after reference to Hally. It is possible that the relation of Etienne Geof- 
froy St. Hilaire to Halty, as revealed in this passage of Emerson and as 
reported by every one who has attempted to give all the details, is in- 
dicative that every mention of Hally also implies the presence of the 
thinking of Emerson of St. Hilaire. Certainly Robert Knox made much of 
the heroism shown by St. Hilaire in his efforts to save Hally. And cer- 
tainly Emerson early saw the account by Knox. 

18. Emerson, Agassiz, and Gray are the three men that came West to 
whom Muir paid his respects. Joseph LeConte may have been a greater 
force in the life of Muir than the latter realized. Exactly all that Ezra 
Slocum Carr meant to Muir, both at the University of Wisconsin and in 
California, I have not fully determined. Mrs, Jeanne C. Carr was the one 
person above all others that understood Muir and sacrificed for him. 
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FORM AND CONTENT 
IN THE POETRY OF HANS CAROSSA 
R. M. Browning 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 


In a frequently cited passage in <Fihrung und Geleit>* Hans 
Carossa tells us that he devoted himself to literature with the 
aim of throwing light upon the paths of others by revealing his 
owh. His declared intent is therefore moral - he looks upon art 
as a means of spiritual guidance, not in any importunate way of 
course, but still as an educative instrument and a way of bring- 
ing others to realize a fuller life. His rejection of the purely 
esthetic attitude as well as the exclusively naturalistic is clear 
and distinct. Such a sentiment is perhaps more popular today, 
when Carossa is 71 years old, than it was with the members of 
the poet’s own generation. Has not William Faulkner recently 
announced to the world upon receiving the Nobel Prize: “The 
poet’s voice need not merely be the record of man, it can be one 
of the props, the pillars to help him endure and prevail”? But it 
would surely be naive to imagine that because Carossa is insist- 
ent upon content he is not also highly concerned with form. On 
the contrary, he would undoubtedly agree with Tolstoy that the 
more nearly its form approaches perfection the greater is a 
work’s chance of survival, and therefore of infecting others with 
its emotion. 

Stylistically Carossa is a traditionalist. We find in his po- 
etry no speudo-references to non-existent plots or off-hand al- 
lusions to hard-to-find works (as, for example, in some modern 
English writers); there is little that is syntactically difficult and 
his poetry seldom attains “die letzte Ortschaft der Worte.” He 
does not experiment in verse forms; his symbolism is, on the 
whole, fairly transparent and the fields from which it is taken 
common knowledge. He is not a member of any “circle” and 
makes no appeal to esoteric snobbery. With the possible ex- 
ception of experiential material taken from the practice of medi- 
cine (here of course one must also think of Gottfried Benn,) he 
has hardly widened the field of poetic subject matter. Nonethe- 
less, Carossa’s poetry is not especially easy to understand. 
Much of it any but the most careful reader is liable to “read 
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past,” while some of it (‘Lebenslied’ is an example) resists 
concentrated efforts at penetration. His simplicity reminds 
one of that of Robert Frost - it is very deceiving. 

Carossa is intent upon showing us the meaning of things 
rather than upon taking an attitude toward them. The most fitting 
characterization of his work that comes to mind - and this not 
only for his poetry - is the Goethean phrase: “den héchsten 
Gedanken nachzudenken,” For like Goethe, his great model, 
Carossa sees life with the utterly humble eye of the scientist 
and it is perhaps on this plane that their deepest kinship lies. 
But that is a thorny and ticklish subject - who is to say where, 
either in Goethe or Carossa, the scientist ends and the poet or, 
as the case may be, the moralist, begins? 

The purpose of this paper is not to try to evaluate Carossa’s 
work as a whole norto determine his place in German literature 
nor yet to trace Goethean influence inhis work but to examine in 
some detail a few examples of his lyrical creationin the hope of 
uncovering some of his basic problems. A word of explanation 
as to the method employed may not be out of place. In part, but 
not throughout, fairly detailed stylistic analyses of individual 
poems have been undertaken. These are intended more as sup- 
porting evidence than as the grounds upon which the argument 
must stand or fall. If, as is so often maintained but all too sel- 
dom shown, form and content are but two aspects of one and the 
same thing, then the content - here our principal concern - must 
surely be reflected in the form. However, even if there were no 
other limitations - such as my own inability always to perceive 
the reason for certain stylistic features - Space alone would 
prohibit such analysis in the case of each poem examined. 

The systole and diastole of life, vita motus perpetuus, is im- 
mediately evident in Carossa’s work, as it is in Goethe’s. Yet 
Carossa’s way is not sufficiently characterized by reference to 
the law of polarity, which, after all, pertains to forces in equi- 
librium, while the polarities in Carossa’s work are constantly 
being transcended by a higher union, which in turn begets a new 
polarity, so that it is hardly possible not to be reminded of 
Fichte’s (or Hegel’s) thesis, antithesis, synthesis or of Goethe’s 
“Polaritat und Steigerung.” It is a way of increasing transcend- 
ency in which appearance gradually becomes essence through a 
process of growing awareness. As has been clearly pointed out 
by Mien Theissen,’ the Series of three steps noticed here forms 
a basic pattern of the poet’s thought. Out of an unconscious 
original unity, through a conscious and tormented plurality, to- 
ward a new (now conscious?) unity lies man’s way, The last 
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stage is still an object of longing, the second the one in which 
our world finds itself. The poet’s mission is to help his fel- 
low men find the way to final unity - “andern ein Licht auf die 
Bahn zu werfen” - a task which Carossa undertakes with great 
seriousness and carries out with winning modesty. 

But all this is to anticipate. Let us hope that the way may 
become clearer through an examination of the poems them- 
selves. 


Our first example, ‘Erlebnis’ (G. W., I, 11), is important be- 
cause it reveals very clearly one of the main emotional bases of 
the poet’s thought. The “Erlebnis” of the poem is that of the 
Hen Kai Pan, of the loving oneness of all creation seen in a 
moment of exaltation, 

As he walks through the forest in the spring, the poet’s eye 
is caught by a bizarre, uncouth growth at his feet. Examining it 
more closely, he sees that it is a young fern just unfolding, and 
is movedto rapture at the thought of the delicate life coming into 
being through this ugly intermediary stage. This rapture is 
interpreted in the direction of pantheism and the moral effect of 
the experience on the beholder formulated. The poem is built 
upon a polar tension between near and far: the themeof distance 
opposed to the theme of nearness, This tension is then resolved 
in oneness, 

In the first stanza the theme of distance is presented: the 
tree-tops, the Swaying web of young blossoms, the moving 
clouds, and, with gentle urgency, in the line “Alles blaut von 
Anemonen,” in which the liquids givea sense of continuous flow- 
ing, of a sea of blue, Feminine rimes throughout emphasize this 
vague openness, But despite the feeling of distance so con- 
vincingly evoked, a counter-current is already evident in the 
exact observation of colors: the crowns of the oaks are gray, 
the blossoms reddish, the anemones blue, the clouds silver. 
Each line introduces a new color demanding closer attention. 

In the second stanza the theme of nearness makes itself felt 
in the rime: masculine rimes now alternate with feminine. The 
main accent is still on distance, but distance is a deception 
“im goldnen Trug der Ferne”) and the world only “seems” wide. 
The blossoms - “schwanke Sterne” - are blown down on the 
moss, The two worlds touch. The theme of distance has 
become thoroughly infected by that of nearness, which now 
comes into its own in the third-and fourth stanzas, At first, 
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nearness - the young fern’s viperlike “Missgestalt” - seems 
repulsive, and the feminine rimes with their flowing liquids 
seem justified in urging a return to distance. But by the fourth 
stanza a Suspicious change has taken place in the vocalism of 
the feminine rimes - they no longer imply just what they im- 
plied originally. Throughout the first three stanzas front vowels 
alternate in the rime with back. In the second and third stanzas 
the front vowels are given to the feminine rimes, semantically 
representative of the principle of distance (“Sterne,” “Ferne”) 
but now in the fourth stanza the feminine rimes receive the back 
vowel [a], which in the masculine rimes of the preceding stanza 
as well as here is associated with the theme of nearness (“Dir 
zu Fiissen tiefim Wald” - “Eines Wesens Missgestalt” in stanza 
three). Thus the feeling-reflecting rime celebrates the triumph 
of the near before the overt expression of this triumph in the 
next two stanzas. 

The first two lines ofthe fifth stanza constitute the “balance” 
of the poem. Here the polar themes are weighed against each 
other and the victory of nearness, already announced in the rime 
of the stanza above, is definitely confirmed: 


Draussen lockts aus hellen Weiten, 
Doch gebannt musst du dich blicken... 


The “bright” liquids (“helle Weiten”) have lost their attractive 
power completely. We now become aware of an interesting 
phenomenon, The theme of nearness, which originally had been 
characterized by masculine rimes with (low) back vowels, now 
in the moment of its full triumph (stanzas five and six) assumes 
rimes with (high) front vowels and diphthongs, The expansion of 
feeling motivated by distance in the first stanza is motivated by 
nearness in the fifth. The two principles are thus seen to be 
aspects of some higher principle, though this idea has not yet 
been given discursive expression, But intuitive recognition of 
it causes the poet’s feeling to rise to such a peak that the fifth 
stanza pours over into thesixth without a syntactical break. The 
observer sees that the repulsive “snout” is the fern’s budding 
“pinion,” His eyes are opened to the “heilig 6ffentlich Geheim- 
nis,” The fern also longs for the distant and grows an organ to 
satisfy this longing. The same urge works through man and 
plant and both are creatures of the near and far. 

If the reader has grasped the force of this revelation, then 
he will be in sympathy with the overtly interpretative section 
which follows - the generalized application of the experience. 
Stanza seven records the poet’s realization of oneness and 
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forms the bridge leading to the broader application. Exultation 
still throbs in these lines, but they are calmer than those im- 
mediately preceding, i. e. stanzas five and six. Throughout 
these three stanzas (5, 6 and 7), which reveal the meaning of 
the young fern as such, feminine rimes are used exclusively, 
reflecting the outflow of feeling. The rime vocalism of stanza 
five is marked by a certain tenseness, caused in part at ieast 
by the effort necessary to produce the high front [i]: “gebannt 
musst du dich blicken” - a state reflecting the inner excitement 
of the observer. This tenseness is somewhat lessened in stanza 
six by the introduction of nasal plus stop in lines three and four 
after the high vowels: windet - kiindet. It is a foreshadowing of 
the complete attenuation introduced in stanza seven: Erden - 
Werden, funden - bunden. Thus from the standpoint of these 
three stanzas alone, which deal with the interpretation of the 
specific “experience,” the rime vocalism shows meaningful 
change: it reflects in parvo the thesis, antithesis, synthesis of 
the whole poem. 

In stanzas eight and nine, the alternation between masculine 
and feminine rimes is resumed, symbolizing the attainment of 
balance between now understood polar principles, which means, 
in effect, their union into a third principle. Here, as often in 
Carossa, an oxymoron expresses this union (italics mine): 


Und du stehst, und all dein Schauen 
Kehrt in stolze Demut sich, 

Ein unendliches Vertrauen, 
Erdefisohn, durchschiittert dich. 


In ’Erlebnis’ Carossa makes clear his conviction of the basic 
oneness of all creation. But if it is One, why is it also Many? 
To ask this question is to ask the meaning of life as we know it 
and it is nothing less than this which is asked in the witty, even 
Sly, narrative-expository monologue called ‘Geist und Schmet- 
terling am Ufer’(G. W., I, p. 15). 

In a State of exalted contemplation that seems to place him 
beyond the realm of corporeality the poet is lingering beside a 
river, That which is more solid and earthly than himself only 
makes him more intensely aware of his own diSembodiment. 
Dragonflies “shoot through” him, human song echoes around 
him but does not move him. He sees and hears and yet he does 
neither. He is a “spirit” detained for a short space on this river 
Shore by some higher will. While rejoicing in his present 
ethereality, the poet-spirit looks forward to even higher and 
purer States of being and, finally, to reunion with the “Urseele,” 
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which admittedly must express itself, however, in forms. He 
blesses his temporality, but only, it would seem, because it ad- 
mits such exstatic contrast with other forms of being: 


O Stundengang! o Segen irdischer Haft: 
Wie fuhl ich meine lichtgeborne Kraft 
So gross und leidlos tiber Fisch und Welle! 


At this juncture the poet (or spirit) is attracted by the surpas- 
sing beauty of a brother-spirit in the form of a butterfly: “Ein 
Wesen mir verwandt, vom Strahl begnadet,/ Das trunken lebt 
und keinem Wesen schadet.” But boys swimming in the river 
have also seen the brilliant butterfly spreading its wings in the 
sun and determine to capture it. The poet, a protector of the 
beautiful, hides it in a mantle of invisibility, that is, he breathes 
on it so that it folds its wings, which are now indistinguishable 
from the tree bark on which it is resting. This participation in 
a foreign fate does not remain without consequences. When the 
boys have turned their attention elsewhere the poet begins to 
examine the lovely creature more closely. On the lower sur- 
faces of its wings he can read - marvel of marvels - his own 
fate and that of all nature: 


In Fluigelunterflachen, scheinbar grauen, 

Rankt seltsam goldne Schrift, - ein Netz von Ztigen, 
Die sich so zart und streng zusammenfligen 

Wie leichter Sand auf klangbeseeltem Glas. 

Zu welchem Wunder aber wird mir das! 

Die goldne Schrift glinzt auf, - ich kann sie lesen! 
Luft, Feuer, Wasser, Stein, mein eignes Wesen 
Erfahr. ich schmerzentztickt zum ersten Mal - 


This fate, his “eignes Wesen,” is the precise opposite of what 
the poet-spirit had fondly imagined: instead of ascending the 
ladder of increasing spirituality, he is destined to re-enter the 
world of lower forms. Half against his will, yet unable to resist, 
he begins to return to the realm of the coporeal. Once it had 
been received, the message is irresistable - to know it is to 
obey it. This is what the “Urseele” really had in store for him, 
though exactly what this fate is to be remains a mystery, for the 
butterfly leaves and takes its “Zauberbuch” with it, nor will any 
adjuration make it return. Only one thing is certain: man’s 
place is in the here and now. Again a pointed conjunction of 
seeming contradictories expresses the heart of the matter: first 
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the law of being and second the attitude of man in obeying this 
law. The lines on the butterfly’s wing are joined “zart und 
streng;” the poet’s response is “schmerzentztckt. 28 

The polar tension in this poem is between spirituality | and 
corporeality. The first two stanzas are devoted to the theme 
of spirituality, whichis subdivided into that of the spirit in rela- 
tion to the corporeal world (first stanza) and the world of the 
spirit (second stanza), The long last section of the poem is sub- 
divided as follows: the first three lines are given to the exulta- 
tion of the protagonist over lower forms, With line 18, the but- 
terfly enters and the narrative part of the poem begins, treating 
first the theme of attraction of the spiritual by the corporeal, 
i. e. the poet’s interest in the butterfly. This continues to line 
46, but is interrupted by the appearance of the bathers and their 
interest in the butterfly, which itself is in the nature of a varia- 
tion on the theme by inversion, since in the eyes of the “spirit” 
the lads are on a plane below the butterfly. With verse 46, the 
theme ofcorporeality begins to takethe upper handand the poem 
ends with its triumph, Thus the position of the protagonist at the 
end is exactly the opposite of that which it was at the beginning. 

Sly humor with a serious undertone is the dominant note, for 
while the poem apparently takes the viewpoint of the monologiz- 
ing “spirit,” it actually takes the viewpoint of the “Urseele.” 
The butterfly, at first an object of esthetic contemplation, be- 
comes the agent by which the “Urseele” brings about the educa- 
tion of the over-confident poet. The parallel with ‘Erlebnis’ is 
evident. There the poet felt the call of distance but learned to 
see the divine alsoin the near, even in that whichat first seemed 
repulsive. Here the “spirit,” who believes the “Urseele” has in 
store for it “noch viele, viele Stufen” leading toward even 
greater spirituality, is forced to recognize that the way to the 
Spiritual leads through the material. “Draussen lockts aus 
hellen Weiten, / Doch gebannt musst du dich blicken”- this key 
Situation applies equally to the present poem. The problem 
raised in unusually clear form is the meaning and place of the 
material, of individuation, The “spirit” misreads the “Segen 
irdischer Haft,” which has been granted it not that it may exult 
over the sensual but that it may enter into this suffering world 
itself and become one of the forms in which the primal spirit 
“lebt und sinnt.” Life on this plane is an ineluctable step to- 
ward any higher form of being. Its immediate significance lies 
in its mediate. About the final mystery we learn no more than 
the poet himself, who pleads in vain for one more look at the 
“Zauberbuch,” It is significant, however, that the force under 
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whose power the protagonist falls is characterized as something 
ardent and circulatory: “ein Heisses, Kreisendes.” 

In ‘Gruss’ (G, W., p. 39) the polarity between spirituality and 
corporeality is viewed from the standpoint of the lower individ- 
uated form, though the latter is also represented as a “spirit.” 
Again the affective sphere is kept at a distance; the poet works 
here almost wholely with abstract concepts. 

This strange “greeting” is sent from the world of corporeal- 
ity to the world of the spirit. The “du,” having dwelt its ap- 
pointed time on the lower plane, has voluntarily turned its back 
upon the world of individuated forms and attained to some sort 
of communion with the “Urseele,” though it is not yet one with 
it, but merely on a level superior to that of the “ich,” which 
still abides below. In the newness and isolation of its unacus- 
tomed glory the “du” longs for the old outgrown forms, the 
“innumerable masks” that the One assumes in this Life. But 
the “ich” knows that there must be no return - only an ever 
higher striving toward final union: “Im tief Erkannten kénnen 
wir nicht wohnen,” For this reason it has sent its “mighty dae- 
mons” to guide and encourage its flame-rapt brother. The “ich” 
looks forward to the time when these two who have “freely 
parted” can be re-united and flow together into the “highest 
Eros,” the unindividuated pan-spirit. The purpose of the so- 
journ in the lower regions of individuation is to learn the mean- 
ing of suffering, for without this knowledge the bliss of reunion 
with the All can have no Significance. The “ich” still shares 
its “infirm lot” with“many borthers” and these reveal to it “the 
god of suffering.” 

The two realms of spirit and matter are not Separate - one 
depends upon the other both for its strength and its meaning. 
The relationship is reciprocal and dynamic. The “du” has 
voluntarily cut itself off from return to the world of forms 
(“Der Kreis ist tberschritten, / Riickweg und Flucht freiwillig 
abgeschnitten”); the “ich” strengthens it in its resolution to 
persist until the final goal is won and the mystic pointis reached 
where all earlier dark striving assumes an absolute signifi- 
cance: “Die letzte Tat prigt alle frihern Taten.” Salvation is 
seen as dependent upon the will to a higher, more absolute state, 

The longings and dangers that beset this “du” are the precise 
opposite of those that beset the spirit on the shore of the stream. 
Instead of longing to attain union with the pan-spirit without ex- 
periencing the material, it is in danger of relaxing its high 
striving and falling back to the material, because this is the 
familiar and, comparatively speaking, the more comfortable. 
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Instead of luring it into the world of form as the butterfly lures 
the spirit, the “ich” helps its brother resist this temptation. 

Evolution as a way to transcendency is the theme of ‘Selige 
Gewissheit’ (G. W., I, p. 35), another poem dealing with the 
problem of individuation and Hen Kai Pan, Evolution is a “mag- 
ic ladder” that has been “woven” by lovers (i. e. procreators) in 
their urge to reach the “highest Eros.” The love act thus tran- 
scends any immediate private ends and blends with the all-en- 
compasSing divine love. As the way progresses it becomes 
more and more conscious: 


Schwarze Kohle wird heller Kristall, 
Vom Strahl des Geistes getroffen. 


The spirit raises the material to ahigher plane by comprehend- 
ing its meaning, that is, by realizing that each individuated thing 
is a manifestation of the pan-spirit. This is exactly the process 
already observed in ‘Erlebnis:’ 


Schuppen fallen von dir nieder, 

Du begreifst den Muttergeist, 

Der den dumpfsten deiner Briider 
Heilig wie dich selbst durchkreist. 


As in ‘Gruss,’ the part played by the will in the evolutionary 
process is important, Here the author takes the roleassumed in 
‘Gruss’ by the “ich,” while the reader is the “du” - he sends us 
his “greeting” and his “mighty daemons” to give us courage on 
the way and to strengthen our will to transcendency. 

Vowel symbolism, especially in the rimes, is used to enforce, 
almost to create, the thought.* The high front vowel [i], se- 
mantically associated with light (Licht), is employed (in the first 
stanza) in a more “positive” masculine rime: itis the object 
of firmbelief - “Ja, du bist Wellevom frtthesten Licht, ...Glaub 
an die Heimat! Betrtibe dich nicht!” The low-mid back vowel 
[9] is associated with the world of individuation: “Hast ein 
Erdenkleid gekommen, / Bist in eine Welt gekommen” and is 
used in the more “indefinite” feminine rimes. The earthly state 
is Swaying, uncertain; in the language of ‘Gruss,’ it is marked 
by “spréde Taten,” “lose Spiele” and “unzdihlige Masken.” Thus 
in the first stanza of ‘Selige Gewissheit,’ man, “a wave of the 
earliest light,” is literally enclosed by it, i. e. [9] is enclosed 
by [i]. We cahnot fall out of the divine - this is the idea re- 
iterated by the vocalism, The rime-vowel [a] is primarily iden- 
tified with the syllable “-all,” the pan-spirit, and occurs four 
times in the rimes enclosing this stanza: “tiberall-Kristall; 
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Fall-tiberall.” The fate of man rests within an all-embracing 
higher purpose: We fall into the All. 

The pivotal thought of Carossa’s metaphysics is enunciated 
in ‘Segile Gewissheit’? inthe words; “Der Weg zum Ursprung, 
noch steht er uns offen.” Since his argument is purely ontolo- 
gical, his rhetoric is horatory: Believe! “Glaub an die Heimat! 
Betrtibe dich nicht!” He constantly reassures us that the yearn- 
ing for whole, for union, “Geborgenheit in Gott” or whatever 
term one may care to use to indicate the longing for “God, who 
is our home,” is capable of continually being appeased, though it 
may never be appeased, The way, however, is not through direct 
union with the divine but through the world of forms. Man’s task 
is to learn to understand their meaning - “den héchsten Gedanken 
nachzudenken,” If there is a sin in Carossa’s view, then it is 
this: to refuse to try to understand the world about us, for this 
is to shutour minds to the divinity revealed in nature, In <Wir- 
kungen Goethes in der Gegenwart> (G. W., II, p. 672 f.) he sees 
even in the sudden star-like phosphorescence of the deep-sea 
animals striking against William Beebe’s bathysphere a vague 
parallel to the “suchenden Menschengeist,...der schaudernd 
zurtickzuckt, wenn er auf ein Urphanomen der Natur oder des 
Lebens trifft, und seine ganze Leuchtkraft aufbietet, um es zu 
erkennen.” All life is subject to this mysterious force which 
makes it try to bring within its own sphere all that is outside it, 
But on man, as nature’s highest attainment thus far, this office 
is particularly incumbent, for in him the spirit has willed to 
become conscious of itself. Only in individuation is the spirit 
conscious, only in this state recognizable. In <Blitenstaub> 
(Fragment 1) Novalis says: “Wir suchen lberall das Unbe- 
dingte und finden immer nur Dinge.” Carossa, too, is keenly 
aware of this anomaly and adds the exhoration: Learn to see 
that “Dinge” are but aspects of the “Unbedingte” and you will 
always be at home in this world of forms. 

‘Gesang zur Sonne’ (G. W., I, p. 20) and ‘Warum geben wir 
uns hin’ (p. 32) are two particularly successful formulations of 
the feeling that underlies Carossa’s world-view. ‘Gesang zur 
Sonne’ is a hymn of praise to light and life. Throughout his work 
the sun, the life-giver, plays an important part in Carossa’s 
imagery. In the passage from <Wirkungen Goethes in der 
Gegenwart>> referred to above, the poet says: “...doch wollen 
wir bedenken, dass alles Licht unserer Erde, auch das geisti- 
gste, von der einen grossen Sonne kommt und dass uns tiberall 


Wunder umgeben.” 
And the collected poems are prefaced by the following lines 
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which in «Ruminisches Tagebueh> (G. W., I, p. 191) are called 
“diese alten Verse:” 


Im Uferwald verborgen 
Lag die Morgensonne, 
Wir stiessen vom Strand; 
Sie sprang ins Wasser, 
Gab liber den Strom uns 
Ein funkelnd Geleite. 


The sun has remained Carossa’s loyal companion throughout his 
work. As the sunflower, “diese kleine Gegensonne,” it still 
forms one of the two leading symbols (and not only symbol!) of 
the great ‘Abendlandische Elegie’ (1943). But though the sun oc- 
cupies the highest place in the natural hierarchy of this world, 
its position is still not undisputed. As in ancient myth, where 
the gods of light must swear by the gods of darkness, so here 
does night hold the balance against the sun, The Second leading 
symbol of the elegy is embodied in Michelangelo’s “Night.” 
Man, a “Zwittersohn der Feuchte,” partakes of the nature of 
both dark and light and cannot live solely as the child of either. 
Thus the poet prays in his sun hymn: 


Unterwirf mich 
Immer wieder 
Deiner ewig 

Dir verborgnen 
Schattenmutter 
Nacht, die stillt! 


This poem is a pellucid example of fusion of form and con- 
tent, in other words, it is a highly successful work of art. The 
short two-stress line gives the impression of tremendous whirl- 
ing speed, as though one were being swiftly turned on a pivot by 
two pairs of giant hands. Cosmic movement is thus reflected in 
the form while the content tells of man’s position in the cosmos. 
The emotional effect is attained much more through the form 
than through the overt motives. As a prayer, the poem shows 
the desired end discursively, while as a poem it shows the end 
as already achieved in the form of the discourse: 


Rase, rase 

Nur, 0 Sonne! 
Rasend schwing uns, 
Bis wir ewige 

Ruhe ahnen! 
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‘Warum geben wir uns hin’ is an exhortation to trust in the 
powers in whose hands we rest - one more formulation of 
Carossa’s oft-repeated urging to enter consciousiv into the 
greater harmony of which we are meant to be a part, and so 
overcome the Sense of abandonment that we feel when we gaze 
upon the sign of the macrocosm, This truly endless little poem 
consists of only eight lines of deceptive simplicity: 


Warum geben wir uns hin 

Jedem eitlen Grauen? 

Lasst uns doch mit héchstem Sinn 
Dem Gestirn vertrauen, 


Das zwar ewig nicht vernimmt 
Unser Jubeln, Klagen, 

Doch sein Licht so milde stimmt, 
Dass wir es ertragen! 


The principle of alternation or polarity is in Carossa the con- 
stant basis of the dialectic. This polarity maintains the status 
quo and at the same time changes it into something beyond it- 
self. It is shown forth by means of various specific dualisms 
which constitute the momentary “Erlebnis:” near and far, ma- 
teriality and spiritualty, light and dark, man and woman, Here 
the tension is between horror and trust - “Grauen” and “Ver- 
trauen,” 

Closer stylistic analysis may prove rewarding. First we 
note that within each stanza there is a pronounced tension be- 
tween the first two lines and the last two, in other words, be- 
tween the rhetorical units. This is emphasized in each case by 
“doch” in lines three and seven. The rhetoric thus reflects the 
basic polar tension, Next we See that this tension is carried out 
in the rime words “Grauen” - “vertrauen,” “Klagen” - “ertra- 
gen” with their opposite (or almost opposite) signification. The 
meter, too, reflects the Same phenomenon, Three-stress lines 
of seven syllables alternate with two-stress lines of six sylla- 
bles. The longer line carries us forward as though to a brink, 
the shorter one, which always completes the rhetorical unit, 
pulls us back to safety. The effect is one of swaying, but of 
swaying in safety, of trust, which is also the contentual “mes- 
sage.” The longer lines, with their masculine rimes, also sway 
within themselves, for they are prevented from spilling over 
directly into the following two-stress lines by the firm accent 
on the last syllable. “At the same time, the shorter lines, with 
their feminine endings, while they complete the sense, still 
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achieve a sense of “openness” by these very feminine endings. 
What seems closed is open and what seems open closed. The 
process represented by the poem is one of eternal transforma- 
tion: “Es gibt kéin Ende, / Nur gltthendes Dienen” (‘Geheim- 
nisse’). The way to this transformation is kept open by the in- 
fection of each element with its opposite. 

A meaningful - and certainly intentional - ambiguity should 
be mentioned before leaving the poem. The “es” of the last line 
can refer to “Jubeln, Klagen” two lines above or to “Licht” in 
the line just preceding or to both or, finally, to the fact that our 
“Jubeln” and “Klagen” is not heard. In other words, we can bear 
the lightbecause of its mildness and/or we can bear our unheard 
rejoicing and lamenting and/or we can bear its not being heard 
because of the mildness of the light. Such compression and 
synthesis, such multiplicity of meaning which yet does not give 
the sense of being forced is a mark of true poetic power, 


* * * 


The theme of ‘Zégert Sonne noch am Rande’ (G. W., I, p. 48) 
is the transformation of longing into a fruitful, life-giving in- 
stead of life-wasting, force. 

The poem divides thematically into groups of Sseven-seven- 
eight verses. The first seven tell of the comfortable, mildly 
reverent observer of nature for whom the sunset is an occasion 
for a passing, sentimental expansion of feeling, but who is un- 
aware of the sun’s great message. He may well be moved to 
climb a “near-by” hill to watch the sinking star, but afterward 
he returns to his house to “rest and muse,” and perhaps to fol- 
low in his mind’s eye the path of the vanished life-giver. The 
sun and, by extension, life, since in Carossa “sun” carries the 
meaning of life in its fulness,is for him eithera mere spectacle 
or an object of not too ardent longing, which he does not exert 
himself to try to comprehend. Thus he remains on the edge of 
existence. The next seven verses speak of the sun-worshipper, 
the yea-sayer of life, whose way is a different one: “Euch ist 
andrer Weg befohlen.” This way is to go to meet the sun: “Fort 
vom Trug der Untergange!” This means accepting all of life, 
even to embracing darkness as one of its aspects. Thus is long- 
ing overcome and life fulfilled: “So dient ihr dem Lebenstag.” 
By taking the whole weight of our fate willingly upon us - this is 
the gist of the last eight lines - we find ourselves at last face 
to face with a miracle, - the star that left us at its setting now 
rushes ardently toward us to give its full blessing. 
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As so often in reading Carossa, a parallel passage in Goethe 
comes to mind. Since his way of looking at life is highly simi- 
lar to Goethe’s, it is perhaps not surprising that Carossa should 
think in images that are sometimes strikingly akin, for it is 
usually the images that lead one from Carossa to Geothe.® In 
the present poem we seem to have a thinking to the end of a 
theme in Faust - at least in so far as this theme is connected 
with a certain image. The passage that comes to mind is of 
course <Faust’S>> Speech in the ‘Osterspaziergang,’ in which he 
tells of his longing to follow the sun (1. 1070 ff.): 


O dass kein Fltigel mich vom Boden hebt, 
Ihr nach und immer nach zu Streben!... 


For him too the sun is identified with life (“Dort eilt sie fort 
und férdert neues Leben”) and his longing to follow it is a long- 
ing for a fuller life (rather than a longing to fly, as some com- 
mentators Say; that is Wagner’s interpretation). But granted 
that it were possible to fulfill the desire to fly (as it soon is to 
become possible with Mephisto’s help), the fulfillment could 
bring no more than an indefinite prolongation of the desire it- 
self, as Faust’s own words prove when he pictures himself ac- 
tually following the hastening star (1. 1084 ff.), This is no cure 
for longing but rather a fruitless “Durch-die-Welt-Rennen” by 
means. of levitation. How can this longing be made life-giving 
instead of life-wasting? It is to such Faustian natures that 
Carossa addresses these words: 


Euch ist andrer Weg befohlen; 
Geht ihn ohne umzuschauen! 

Fort vom Trug der Untergange 
Stracks ins Herz der Mittendchte 


So dient ihr dem Lebenstag. 

The longing must be turned upon itself, then on the other side of 
the darkness the sun in our own being will come rushing toward 
us, Those uneaten by longing who return to their rooms to rest 
and muse are the Wagners of this world. One need only com- 
pare the first seven lines of Carossa’s poem with the reply of 
the famulus to the professor’s impassioned daydreaming to be 
convinced of the connection (“Ich hatte selbst oft grillenhafte 
Stunden” etc.). 


The conclusion reached by the reasoning underlying this 
poem may be summed up in the exhortation of ‘Der Morgen- 


gang’ (G. W., I, p. 38): 
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Du sollst dich keiner Sehnsucht tiberlassen! 
Im kleinsten Ringe wags, dich reich zu leben! 


This attitude finds its pole in the orphic command of “Stirb und 
werde!,” the final paradox of longing made to overcome itself in 
order to produce a new, higher longing and so to serve the eter- 
nal creative will, ‘Geheimnisse’ (G. W., I, p. 47) is perhaps 
Carossa’s most successful formulation of this doctrine, which 
is as central to his thought as to Goethe’s, 

In stanzas almost cryptic in their extreme compression, the 
theme is announced, varied, applied to basic vital situations - in 
each of which it is re-affirmed - and, in the last stanza, given 
its final summation, Like the greater part of his most pregnant 
poetry, this is poetry of statement, for Carossa does not share 
the timidity of many moderns in this respect but regards pas- 
sionate statement as the poet’s obligation. 

We begin with the star and its fate - to consume itself for 
the sake of life. Self-consummation is self-consumption, In the 
second stanza the theme of sacrifice for an ultra-personal end 
is applied to man, In blood and tears we consume ourselves to 
make the earth our home (as the Star of the first stanza must 
burn itself out to make another star - the earth - inhabitable). 
The third stanza expands the application of this motif, applying 
it specifically to war, the great consumer, which is not, however, 
wholly evil, since it provides opportunity for “good death,” 
death in the service of an ideal, from which streams the “pure 
healing power.” That this is no special pleading for Teutonic 
racism or some related idea is adequately shown in the next 
stanza (fourth), where we See that the poet means self-con- 
sumption for any ultra-personal idea. On the human level all 
ideals are partial, for though all be reflections of the One Idea, 
they suffer distortion in the mirror of the individual mind, none- 
theless all are striving toward the One: “In bittrer Eintracht / 
Suchen wir Licht.” The oxymoron, “bitter agreement,” unites 
the poles and offers a key to the meaning, Even our struggle 
with and against each other is a struggle toward the Light, a 
pushing toward a mysterious “shore,” the boundary at which the 
miracle takes place (stanza five). 

From star to man, through man’s fate and back to star, this 
is the way of the poem, Its structure might be described as tri- 
angular, The theme star-man is formally completed with the 
sixth stanza; the seventh, in bringing their complete fusion, per- 
forms an operation which the reader has already unconsciously 
made but not been able to express - at least not so perfectly - so 
that the reader’s sense of “writing the poem himself,” that is, 
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of re-creating it within himself, receives a final gratification, 
Or, to change the figure, with stanza six the end of the poem 
flows into the beginning, and the seventh stanza is the vantage 
point from which we observe this union. 

In ‘Geheimnisse,’ as in ‘Gesang zur sonne,’ the two-stress 
line is used, but whereas there the unit is quarto-syllabic 
(“Avis den schwiilen / Latibgewolben”), it is here in the first 
three lines of each stanza penta-syllabic, which so completely 
changes the rhythm that instead of arousing the sensation of 
being whirled, we have something more like a feeling of waiting, 
of suspense, which is then resolved by the quarto-syllabic line 
closing each stanza, Admittedly, this must be a subjective in- 
terpretation, yet I would not venture it, if it did not seem to be 
supported bythe rhetoric. The rhetorical unitis the half-stanza, 
the divising being marked by a full stop, a semi-colon or a sub- 
ordinating conjunction (stanza three is inverted). A proposition 
is made in the first two lines and the deduction made from it in 
the next two. In stanzas one and two this is almost too patent: 
“damit...damit.” The proposition alone, though a valid one in 
the world of the poem, still lacks something; it “sways,” it is in 
suspense. What it lacks is a meaning for man, This is given in 
the last two lines of each stanza, hence the sense of resolution, 
which is metrically emphasized by the closing quarto-syllabic 
line. 

It is hard to escape the feeling that a latent pessimism lies 
behind such poems as ‘Geist und Schmetterling,’ ‘Gesang zur 
Sonne,’ ‘Die Flucht,’ - a pessimism which might be formulated 
as a final inability to surpass the need for individuation, the in- 
eluctable “ewige Wiederkehr.” In ‘Geheimnisse’ this seems to 
be overcome by a new faith. “New” is perhaps too strong a 
word, for other poems contain unmistakeable signs of its de- 
velopment, even if these largely remain mysterious hints, Thus 
at the end of ‘Todeshymne’ (G. W., I, p. 34), the poet-physician 
speaks of the “Hinuntergeweihten,” whose cup he will fill with a 
drink that “makes drunk long after the drinking:” 


Erglthend sinken sie, 
Dann fltigeln schon 

Ueber ihren Leichnamen 
Letzte Gedanken, 

Friiher undenkbare, 

Wie Mowen 

Ueber der éden Eisheimat. 


If these lines refer to an after-life of the entelechy when it has 
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been released from the bonds of earthly individuation, as would 
seem to be the case in the passage from Goethe of which 
Carossa’s imagery is almost a quotation, then the poet must 
here be thinking of some final release, some life of the pure 
spirit, where we need no more return and “in jener anderen 
Gasse laufen, hinaus, in dieser langen schaurigen Gasse---- 
ewig wiederkommen” («Also sprach Zarathustra>: ‘Vom Ge- 
sicht und Ritsel’), In the <«Maximen und Reflexionen>> (edit. by 
M. Hecker, no. 258) Goethe also speaks of a “Hinuntergeweihte,” 
Madame Roland, who on the scaffold asked for writing materials 
“um die ganz besondern Gedanken aufzuschreiben, die ihr auf 
dem letzten Wege vorgeschwebt, Schade, dass man ihr’s ver- 
sagte; denn am Ende des Lebens gehen dem gefassten Geiste 
Gedanken auf, bisher undenkbare; sie sind wie selige Damonen, 
die sich auf den Gipfeln der Vergangenheit niederlassen.” In 
the last stanza of ‘Geheimnisse’ the image “Ergluhend sinken 
sie” assumes a form of more positive promise: 


Es gibt kein Ende, 
Nur gltthendes Dienen. 
Zerfallend senden 
Wir Strahlen aus, 


‘Selige Gewissheit’ and ‘Gruss’ also point toward the faith char- 
acterized in connection with these poems as “evolution as a way 
to transcendency.” But Carossa is too honest to promulgate his 
private faith as an all-saving doctrine; he contents himself with 
allowing a ray to Shine through, Yet this ray is a powerful one 
and offers a firm basis for hope for those who have the ability to 
perceive it and the courage to accept it, for it is nothing less 
than the law of nature itself: transformation, 


1. «Gesammelte Werke,» vol. I, Insgl-Verlag 1949, p. 699. This edi- 
tion hereafter referred to as G, W. 

2. Cf. «Das Ich bei Rilke und Carossa,> Amsterdam 1935, p. 265 ff. 

3. The parallel with the opening paragraph of «Die Lehrlinge zu Sais> 
seems to me too Striking not to be mentioned. Note that Carossa even 
uses the Same metaphor as Novalis, who speaks of “jene grosse Chif- 
fernschrift” found throughout nature as also being present “auf berthr- 
ten und gestrichenen Scheiben von Pech und Glas.” In these subtle mark- 
ings men suspect the answer to life’s mysteries but just when they seem 
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to have the answer “ein Alkahest scheint Uber die Sinne der Menschen 
ausgegossen zu Sein. Nur augenblicklich scheinen ihre Wtnsche, ihre 
Gedanken sich zu verdichten...aber nach kurzen Zeiten schwimmt alles 
weider, wie vorher, vor ihren Blicken.” 

4. Let it be stated with all clarity that I do not mean to imply that any 
vowel has acertain emotional value per se. Theories of vowel symbolism 
such as Rimbaud’s “A black, E white, I red, U green, O blue” or Ernst 
Jlunger’s “Das A bedeutet die Héhe und Tiefe, das E das Leere und 
Erhabene, das I das Leben und die Verwesung, das U die Zeugung und 
den Tod” (‘Lob der Vokale,’ <Corona> VI/6, p. 633), as illuminating as 
they may sometimes be in the hands of a poet, open the door to wild 
speculation in the hands of the scholar. However, it seems to me sus- 
ceptible to quite objective proof that within a given context a vowel (or 
other sound) may be endowed by the poet with a certain meaning by as- 
sociation and then used as a motif subject to variation. For a brief 
discussion of this problem cf. Wellek and Warren, «Theory of Litera- 
ture,> N. Y. [1949], p. 161-164. 

5. “Ihm kann man folgen,” says Carossa of Goethe in «<Fthrung und 
Geleit> (G. W., I, p. 643) “ohne ihm zu verfallen, und wer ihm verfallt, 
bleibt immer noch frei genug.” 


RODO’S NOTES ON TOLSTOY'S 
WHAT IS ARTP 
George O. Schanzer 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Since it is generally known that Russian authors, especially 
Tolstoy, were widely known in Spanish America at the beginning 
of this century, one may wonder whether the master of that pe- 
riod, José Enrique Rod6, was influenced by them. In his writings 
there is a little evidence of his knowledge of Russian thought. 
As late as 1948, an American-trained scholar even referred to 
Russian literature as an important lacuna of Rod6’s European 
culture and he was inclined to believe that Rod6o knew only one 
work by Tolstoy.. This idea cannot be upheld. The purpose of 
the present study is to trace the acquaintance of Rod6o with the 
Russians, to present as yet unknown notes of the Uruguayan 
master, and to attempt to answer the question as to why he failed 
to utilize the intimate knowledge he had. 

In addition to the general evidence of Russian penetration in 
the area, which leaves no doubt as to the availability of Russian 
works during the period,” special information on Rodé’s know- 
ledge of Russian letters can be found in the Museum of National 
History in Montevideo where a major part of the master’s li- 
brary is displayed. The museum preserves also inventories of 
books owned and read by Rod6é. At the time of his death there 
were sixteen Russian works, in Spanish translation, in his pos- 
session; nine of them by Tolstoy. Rodd’s notes also indicate that 
he had read at least twenty-seven more books by Russian authors 
- all but one in French versions - and more than half of them 
by Dostoevski. Thus, Rod6é knew at least forty-three Russian 
works, 

Furthermore, I discovered evidence that the Uruguayan critic 
madea most serious study of Tolstoy’s views on art. In a show- 
case containing personal belongings of Rod6é, in the room de- 
voted to his memory in the Casa Lavalleja of the Museo Histéri- 
co Nacional, I found a Spanish translation of Tolstoy’s well- 
known treatise «What is art?> with abundant marginal notes 
in Roddé’s handwriting. I was granted permission to copy on 
microfilm the entire work with the notes. To my knowledge, no 
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mention of this volume has ever been made in commentaries on 
Rod6 nor was it exhibited at the Rod6é Exposition in December 
1947 in Montevideo, The translation in question was made by 
Augusto Riera and published, under the title «KZ Qué es el 
arte?>>, by Maucci of Barcelona and Buenos Aires in 1902. Ap- 
parently based on an earlier, censored, Russian edition it dif- 
fers somewhat from the better known English version prepared 
by Aylmer Maude in 1898, 

The copy which was Rod6’s property shows the owner’s pro- 
found interest in the views developed by Tolstoy. A few figures 
will suffice to illustrate this. The Maucci edition counts 255 
pages of which 240 constitute the body of the work. Of these, 
eight were left blank both by the printer and the reader. Of the 
remainder, forty pages, that is to say only a little over one- 
sixth, are free from notes by Rodo’s hand. His comments are 
found on almost five-sixths of the pages. Rod6 expressed his 
criticism on seventy pages, nearly one third of the total. In ad- 
dition, he underlined or summarized, with brief explanatory 
statements, just over half the book. 

It can be assumed that Rodo read the work, which created a 
controversy at the time, when it became available in the River 
Plate area. There is reason to believe that his marginal notes 
were written during or soon after the reading. Therefore, they 
probably originated in the period between the publication of 
<Ariel> and >»Motivos de Proteo.> While the pages with the 
reader’s views inopposition to Tolstoy’s areof primary interest, 
those which he merely underlined or summarized are by no 
means devoid of significance. They manifest Rod6é’s method of 
study and his ability to distill the essence of an author’s thought 
and express it in a clear, beautiful statement of his own. 

It may be uSeful to recall that in his highly controversial 
work Tolstoy rejects practically all modern artistic production 
as well as many old masters. To him art is merely a means of 
communication of sentiments; it is not necessarily connected 
with beauty, but should serve a moral purpose according to the 
dominant religious idea of the time. Rod6é did not subscribe to 
such doctrines and their application. Let us quote some of his 
marginal notes:° 

When Tolstoy looks for “definiciones del arte que prescin- 
den de la nocién de belleza,” Rodo notes: 


Equivale a definir la ciencia prescindiendo de la no- 
cién de la verdad o a definir la moral prescindiendo de 
la nocién del bien, (p. 47.) 
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It strikes Rod6é that Tolstoy distinguishes beauty from good- 
ness and, while he eliminates beauty from art, he makes good- 
ness its purpose. 

Rod6 objects to the following: 


Si un hombre, sin esfuerzo alguno de su parte, recibe, 
en presencia de la obra de otro hombre, una emocié6n 
que le unea él, y otros han recibido al mismo tiempo 
igual impresién, es que la obra, en presencia de la 
cual se encuentra, eS una obra de arte. 


His answer is: 


Falso, porque en determinadas circunstancias un mal 
orador, un comico vulgar, un poetilla, sensibles pueden 
conmoverme y conmover a otros y a pesar de ello eso 
no sera arte jamas. (p. 175.) 


When Tolstoy recalls that Plato, the Mohammedans, and the 
Buddhists denied the arts the right of existence, Rodd considers 
theirs “el mismisimo extravio que hay en el fondo de la tesis de 
Tolstoy.” (p. 55.) He realizes that Tolstoy does not proscribe 
art, but restricts its concept to that of a “medio de comunica- 
cién simpatico de los sentimientos humanos con lo que excluye 
todo arte desinteresado y conduce a la Servidumbre del arte 
respecto de la religién y la moral.” (p. 56.) 

Free, pure, and exclusive art appears perfectly legitimate to 
Rodo while Tolstoy, a great creator of art, like Plato, condemns 
it as Plato did. According to Tolstoy: 


..-.una de las manifestaciones mas bajas del arte ha 
podido pasar por el arte mas sublime; la manifestacién 
del arte que tiene por unico objeto el placer. (p. 72.) 


Rod6 objects and asks: 


En qué se parece joh Tolstoy! el placer que experi- 
menta el goloso en su meSa, el lascivo en su lecho, el 
bebedor con su copa, al placer que nos detiene, extati- 
co, Sin impulso de deseo, frente al cuadro, la estatua, 
el poema? (p. 74.) 


When Tolstoy requires art to be always comprehensible to 
everybody Rodo writes on the margin: 


Siempre habra espiritus selectos superiores al vulgo 
y siempre necesitaran de un arte superior al arte 
vulgar. (p. 78.) 
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Although Rod6 is confident that education would redeem the 
majority of men of the lowest levels of artistic incapacity he 
claims; 


..-.las delicadezas y superioridades de la sensibilidad 
artistica...siemprequedarian siendo un privilegio, una 
selecci6n la naturaleza. (p. 80.) 


When Tolstoy claims that the majority always understands 
what we recognize as the best, Rodd comments: 


Hay ciertos géneros o maneras dearte - quiza las mas 
grandes - que el pueblo siente y comprende tanto como 
los hombres cultos; pero hay otros géneros 0 maneras 
- también licitos - que son parael hombre del pueblo el 
libro de los siete sellos. (p. 113.) 


On the following page he adds: “Existe la poesia sabia; existe 
el arte exquisito, esotérico.” (p. 114.) 

In answer to Tolstoy’s condemnation of the teorifa del arte 
por el arte Rod6é sums up his own theory toward the end of the 
book: 


La teoria del arte por el arte, bien entendida, es la 
unica que explica el arte y que salva su libertad. No 
Significa la exclusiva della transcendencia social y 
moral de la obra de arte. Significa que esa tras- 
cendencia no es lo substantivo del arte, que su carac- 
ter fundamental es otro. (p. 235,) 


Rodo has no doubt that <Romeo and Juliet> and «Wilhelm 
Meister> are works of art “porque son eternamente bellas y por 
tanto sirven para comprobar que puede no haber moral en lo 
bello.” (p. 43.) He cannot hide his amazement at Tolstoy’s re- 
jection of Euripides, Aristophanes, Dante, Tasso, Milton, Shake- 
Speare, Michael Angelo, Beethoven, Wagner, Berlioz, and Ver- 
laine. Rod6 protests when Tolstoy doubts the universality of 
<<Don Quijote>> and lists it among books “sd6lo accesibles a los 
hombres de una época limitada.” (p. 194.) He cannot agree that 
Moliére rather than Cervantes deserves to be called “el mas 
universal de los artistas modernos,” but he adds a marginal 
note which may sound like heresy to Hispanistas: “(Si no lo es 
Shakespeare.)” (p. 195.) ; 

In spite of the Russian’s unconventional theories Rodo con- 
siders much of Tolstoy’s thought hardly new. Rodo frequently 
recalls Plato, Burke, Guyau, and Taine. He thinks that special 
injustice was done to Guyau who was rejected, but whose idea 
of “sociabilidad del arte” was used by Tolstoy. 
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Roddé’s masters are Hegel and Taine. He defends the German 
philosopher against Tolstoy when the latter calls Hegel’s theory 
of art abstruse and nebulous. When the Russian admits its pre- 
dominance at the time, Rodé adds: “et pour cause!” (p. 31.) 

Himself a critic, Rodéd cannot agree with Tolstoy’s narrow 
concept of criticism. He writes: 


Tolstoy comprendera la critica si en vez de definirla 
como un fracasado intento de explicacién, viese en ella 
una manifestaci6n repleta de esa comunicaci6n simpa- 
tica de un sentimiento que él ve en la obra de arte. El 
critico es el lector, el espectador, o el oyente que ex- 


presan la emoci6én sugerida por el artista. (p. 136.) 


The extreme seriousness which is occasionally attributed to 
Rodd is not apparentin the Uruguayan’s noteson Tolstoy. Some- 
times Rod6 makes fun of the Russian master. When Tolstoy 
finds only wretched workmen backstage, Rodo notes: 


Millares de personas habrian pasado por el mismo 
sitio y encontrado obreros que no estén palidos, ni 
encajados, ni sucios, ni agriados, ni coléricos. Esto 
tuvo que pasarle a Tolstoy. (p. 8.) 


As the Russian objects to the operatic conductor’s being ir- 
ritable and abusing the members of the cast, Rodé comments: 
“ Qué horror!” and “jQué abominacidén!” (p. 10.) 

When Tolstoy refers to the aesthetic production of a cook who 
converts (according to Kralik) “el cuerpo de un animal muerto 
en objeto de placer para el hombre,” Rod6 exclaims: “;Ah 
barbaro!” (p.19.) When Tolstoy says something favorable about 
Wagner (whom he had attacked bitterly), Rodé remarks: “La 
sombra de Wagner (apareciéndose) - ;Gracias!” (p. 163.) 

When Tolstoy accepts something by Beethoven, Rod6 wonders: 
“No le habia excomulgado a Beethoven?” (p. 197.) Similarly, 
when Tolstoy maintains that, according to the people, applause 
is due to physical force, Rod6o thinks boxing should be included 
among Tolstoy’s good arts. (p, 208.) 

Rodd’s knowledge of Russian writers being clearly estab- 
lished,* especially his intimate acquaintance with the ideas of 
Tolstoy, the question arises whether these readings influenced 
Rod6. Such influence is noticeable on other Spanish American 
writers of the period, In Chile, for instance, there existed a 
Colonia Tolstoiana, of which D’Halmar was a leading member.® 
Carlos Reyles’ relation with Dostoevski was pointed out by Max 
Daireaux.’ Some of Rodé’s contemporaries even published 
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writings with Russian setting in Uruguay in the first decade of 
this century.’ In the case of Rod6 there is astrange discrepancy 
between his knowledge and its application. An examination of 
his works reveals merely six allusions to Russia, plus nine to 
Russian writers.” Of the latter one refers to Dostoevski and 
eight to Tolstoy, none to Tolstoy’s views on art. What might be 
the reason for Rod6’s failure to use his own criticism of 
Tolstoy? 

One possible explanation is that Rodé planned to write an 
article on Tolstoy or a treatise on aesthetic theory which never 
reached a more definite stage. It is known that he had plans be- 
yond «Motivos de Proteo>> and he liked to speak of works ready 
for publication which either were lost after his death or even 
never completed.” 

Another reason might be found in the nature of Tolstoy’s 
ideas, most of which are altogether contrary to those of Rodé. *° 
What was Rodd’s own concept of art? It can be found in 
<Ariel,> in <<Motivos de Proteo,>> and in <Nuevos motivos de 
Proteo.> According to Rodé art and beauty are inseparable; 
art is a moral force. In <Ariel,>> for instance, we read: 


..el arte... encierra...la virtualidad de una cultura 
mas extensa y completa, en el sentido de prestarse a 
un acordado estimulo detodas las facultades del alma.’ 


In «Motivos de Proteo> Rod6 wrote: 


Bajo la materna idea de la belleza, amor y poesia se 
hermanan. Anhelo instintivo de lo bello, e impulso a 
propagar la vida, mediante el senuelo de lo bello; esto 
es amor; y de este mismo sentimiento de belleza, 
cuando le imprime finalidad el deseo de engendrar 
imaginarias criaturas que gocen tan propiay palpitante 
vida como las que el amor engendra en el mundo, fluyen 
las fuentes de la poesia y el arte.” 


The same idea of an act of love which creates beauty is ex- 
pressed in the form of a parable in ‘La estatua de Cesarea’ of 
the «Nuevos motivos de Proteo.> It is obvious that Rod6é could 
not agree with Tolstoy. He could neither accept the Russian’s 
asceticism nor his condemnation of the Renaissance. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the third possible reason for Rodé’s failure to use 
his notes on Tolstoy is their disagreement regarding the Ren- 
aissance, What Rodo considered an ideal in <Ariel> he found 
later materialized in Italy. In <El camino de Paros» he wrote: 
“Bajo el claro cielo de Florencia se conciliaron ya la luz del 
Evangelio y la filosofia que dictaron los dioses, da 
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Rod6 was too much steeped in Greek thought and Hellenistic 
thought filtered through France* *to be affected by contemporary 
Russian ideas. However, this study leaves no doubt that Rod6é 
knew the Russians, far more widely than even as late as 1948 
has been supposed, that hehad made a detailed study of Tolstoy’s 
«What is art?,>> and that his scarce and widely scattered ref- 
erences to Russia and the Russians do not indicate a lack of 
knowledge, but constitute a rejection of opposing views, This 
interpretation is supported by the newly discovered marginal 
notes written by Rod6o himself. 


1. Clemente Pereda, «<Rod6’s Main Sources,> San Juan, P. R., 1948, 
p. 183. 

2. An article on “The Impact of Russian Literature on Uruguay” is in 
preparation, 

3. Hereafter the numbers following the quotations refer to the pages of 
the aforementioned copy of Tolstoy’s <,Qué es el arte?» in the Casa 
Lavalleja, Montevideo. 

4. Rodo probably knew more than the forty-three works mentioned 
above. Interesting, but not conclusive, are the following facts: Rodd’s 
teacher, Samuel Blixen, published a school text on literary history in 
which Russian literature was well represented as early as 1893. Rodd 
and his fellow students nicknamed one of their professors “Von Vizine,” 
the name of a less known eighteenth century Russian dramatist. Rodd’s 
friend, Pérez Petit, published a detailed study of Tolstoy’s production in 
the «Revista Nacional,> January 25,1897. The same Pérez Petit, in the 
biography of his friend (<José Enrique ‘Rod6,>> Montevideo, n. d.) ex- 
pressed the opinion that Rod6é had read even Lenin. (p. 371.) 

5. Alone (Hernan Diaz Arrieta), «Panorama de la literatura chilena 
durante el siglo XX,>> Santiago, 1931, pp. 53-5. 

6. ‘Le roman russe et la littérature hispanoaméricaine,’ RLC, XI 
(1931), 67-73. 

7. To mention only a few: Santos Garcia Mallarini, «Apéstoles re- 
beldes,>> (novel), Montevideo, 1910; Julio Rail Mendilaharsu, ‘Al mu- 
jick,’ <Apolo,>> I (1906), 63; Adriano M. Aguiar, ‘Eslava,’ «Apolo, > il 
(1907), 208-9, (poems). 

8. José Enrique Rod6, «Obras completas,> Buenos Aires, Antonio 
Zamora, 1948, pp. 132, 135, 267, 268 (twice), 272, 324, 390, 429, 694, 713, 
728 (twice), 1019, 1050. 


9, Lauxar, «Rubén Dario y José Enrique Rod6,>> Montevideo, 1945, pp. 
117f. 
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10. Although Rod6 rejected Tolstoy’s ideology, he may have been inspired 
by him in the choice of a very unusual genre. Rod06’s parables, which 
perpetuate his fame, were written after the acquisition of a volume of 
Tolstoy’s moral tales bythe Biblioteca Nacional in Montevideo, However, 
the examination of this challenging problem goes beyond the scope of the 
present study. 

11. <Obras completas,>> p. 191. 

12. Op. cit., p. 360. 

Sem OpACite | p>.900- 

14. Rod6 confessed “Yo procedo del helenismo,” (op. cit., p. 754.) and 
he called France “musa, sacerdotisa, conductora inmortal,” (op. cit., 
p. 747.) 


JOSE MARIA HEREDIA 
IN NEW YORK, 1824-1825' 


tErnest R. Moore 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


I 


NEW LIFE IN HIS LIFE 


The national poet of Cuba, José Maria Heredia, belongs also 
to the United States in several unique ways. His “Ode to Niagara 
Falls” is often considered the best poem on that theme in any 
language. In Spanish it isa lasting tribute tothat great American 
spectacle of nature; in English an early version made by an 
American poet has passed into the history of American letters. 
William Cullen Bryant’s translation of Heredia’s “The Hurri- 
cane” is ahappy combination of the talents of twogifted Romantic 
poets of nature, a combination which is not likely to be repeated 
again in American Literature, Finally, Heredia’s poems written 
in the United States are not equalled in number and quality by 
those of any other first-rate Latin American poet. Heredia’s 
biographers and critics, for lack of data — the record of his 
personal and literary activities is not extensive — have under- 
estimated the importance of his American visit. By placing the 
poet in the social and literary ambient of those years in New 
York and by interpreting his reactions to it, we can gain a fuller 
and more exact account of the influences to which he was sub- 
jected in the United States. 

It is not difficult to imagine that Heredia arrived in Boston 
downcast and depressed after fleeing from a threat of imprison- 
ment in Matanzas, Cuba. He had been accused of active partic- 
ipation in a club of revolutionaries who sought to make Cuba a 
free and independent nation. Betrayed by turn-coats, he had 
eluded government agents and ieft Matanzas in disguise aboard 
a Ship bound for the United States —the haven of many other 
Cuban political exiles. Behind him lay the land, the family, and 
the friends he loved; behind he left his nascent fame as a poet 
of love, nature, and fatherland. But with him still was his love 
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of freedom and of poetry when he landed in icy Boston onDecem- 
ber 4th, 1823; and with him also his youth: on the first day of 
the new year he would be twenty. 

In his first letter to his uncle Ignacio, who sent him a modest 
Stipend monthly, he praised Boston’s orderly and prosperous ap- 
pearance, its pretty girls; he spoke of his desire to rework some 
poems, to learn English; and he concluded by saying, “I don’t 
know whether you will understand these last paragraphs because 
the ink is well nigh frozen.” He could not trade palms for pines, 
and on December 20 he left Boston for New York, where he found 
the weather just as cold but the social atmosphere somewhat 
warmer. By December 22, the jolting coach ride of 250 miles 
was near an end as he crossed the Harlem River and continued 
along the Post Road to the tip of Manhattan Island. He must have 
caught glimpses of tree-covered Long Island beyond the East 
River to the left and the rustic Jersey palisades across the 
North River. With his travelling companions, Luciano Ramos 
and Miguel Maria Caraballo, he counted the few large estates, 
farms, and country houses. 

As the coach jounced along the scene gathered interest. The 
party moved down Broadway, “the first and handsomest street 
in this or any other city in America,” past fashionable Green- 
wich Viilage summer homes huddled together on a height against 
the North River, and among houses less widely spaced to the 
Broadway slope. Here the road extended to the end of the island 
seemed to divide the city into halves, both thick with wooden and 
brick houses, above which a scattering of church spires com- 
peted with the match-stick masts and awkward funnels of ships 
in the harbor beyond Battery Point. Down an eighty-foot-wide 
avenue, between rows of bare trees, they passed Dove Street 
and forty blocks: of solid houses, elegant shops and buildings — 
Mechanics Hall, Grace Church, St. Paul’s Cathedral, City Hall, 
the graceful Gothic Trinity Church at the foot of Wall Street — 
and, swinging around Bowling Green, came to halt at the 
Battery. 

From the Battery it was only a short walk up Broadway to 
the boarding house of Crist6bal Madan at number 61. Madan, a 
Cuban employed by Goodhue and Company, exporters, was an 
unofficial welcomer of many Cuban exiles, who called him “the 
Consul of Cuba.” He had, just a few days before Heredia’s ar- 
rival, welcomed back to New York, Felix Varela, Tomas Gener, 
and Francisco Santos Suarez, who, as former delegates to the 
Cortes at Cadiz, were now fleeing from the wrath of Ferdinand 
VII. Madan probably took Heredia and his companions, Ramos 
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and Caraballo, to visit the boarding houses near by. They de- 
cided to stay at 44 Broadway. ‘ 

Despite the cold weather, Heredia, who enjoyed walking, 
probably spent most of the next few days acquainting himself 
with the streets and buildings of New York. He must have wan- 
dered along the irregular and circuitous course of Pearl Street 
— “the principal mercantile mart of the city” —extending from 
the Battery for a mile and a quarter through wholesale stores, 
banks, and warehouses to Broadway and the Hospital. From here 
he could windowgaze at the splendid shops of Maiden Lane, then 
in transition from a residential to a business street. Chatham 
Street, elegant and broad, would have taken him along the retail 
business houses, past Chatham Theatre and City Park. Fulton 
Street, a compact business district, appropriately lead tosteam- 
boat terminals at either of its ends. Water, Provost, and South 
streets could show a varied assortment of warehouses and meat 
shops. 

Lower Broadway, where Heredia lived, had surrendered up, 
with the rapid increase of travellers and new immigrants to 
New York, many of its fine residences to hotels, inns and board- 
ing houses, Yet except for Battery Point it was still the best 
residential area in lower Manhattan. At number 46, on one side 
of Heredia’s boarding house, John Lawrence, M.D., had hung out 
his shingle; on the other, at number 42, James McCrea, a musi- 
cian, resided. Above, below, and across from the boardinghouse 
were three- or four-floor brick or wooden houses, then called 
mansions, serving aS residences and lodging houses. Mary 
Hazard probably kept the house at 44 Broadway where Heredia 
stayed from the time of his arrival until February, 1824, when 
he moved to 88 Maiden Lane. His own account of life at this 
latter house gives a view of his routine, once he had become ac- 
customed to New York. 

“For six dollars and ahalf a week I am treated perfectly and 
have a fire in my room. Even though it is said that there are 
rooms for four and five dollars, that must be seen, because they 
only serve rutet beef (sic) at noon with boiled potatoes and all 
the ,bread you can eat, and codfish in the morning, and in the 
evening hot water with sugar and three or four drops of milk, 
which they call tea; so it goes. Moreover, you have to pay two 
dollars a week for heat and in this way or that all your money 
leaves you.” In the same letter he tells his uncle that he arises 
at 8, breakfasts at 8:30, and, if it is not snowing or raining, 
leaves the house for a long walk at 9:30 or 10, coming back 
again at 3:00 for lunch. From 4:00 to 7:00, another stroll and 
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then home again for tea. In the evening, “if the night is clement, 
I join a friend or go visiting, with proper precautions, some con- 
venticle on mathematics, but I am almost always at home study- 
ing by ten and in bed at eleven.” 

This letter was of course intended fora stern uncle, not for a 
prying critic who reads between the lines. A youthof twenty ina 
strange city, with some amiable Cuban companions, would not 
find, I believe, the young ladies of New York City any less pretty 
than those of Boston. There is evidence that he did visit the so- 
cial gardens and theatres where ladies were present and beer or 
brandy served. 

Here, then, for Heredia was the city that Knickerbockers 
called “the great commercial emporium of America.” A cityof 
166,086 people filling in and building up the tip of Manhattan Is- 
land, pushing newly opened streets up toward Greenwich Village. 
The state had raised within the year before the spring of 1824, 
3000 houses in anticipation of the completion of the Erie Canal. 
This was only one show of what ambitious New York could ac- 
complishas it vigorously tested its strength. The domestic cen- 
ter of small tonnage vessels onacoastel network of inland bays, 
rivers, and creeks; the terminus of weekly packet steamboats 
to Liverpool, the Havre, Charleston, Savannah, and New Orleans; 
the home portof hundreds of sailboats that reached into the bays 
of South America and the cities of Europe, New York drew itself 
the manufactures of New England and the grain of the West and 
sent them coastwise and overseas. In the expansive twenties it 
had become, in a surge of self-conscious power, America’s big- 
gest and busiest town. 

New York was a strong adolescent: awkward, extravagant, 
inelegant, growing. Wall Street burghers had given way to bro- 
kers ina dozen banking houses and money exchanges, Broadway 
lawyers were crowding into somber Pine Street, the retail 
merchants taking over fine residential homes, and the whole- 
salers moving down toward the boat slips. No city in the hemi- 
sphere could compete with the self-confident little giant, the 
home of a “busy, industrious, and enterprising people.” 

This was the city Heredia could take in at a glance from the 
rampart walk of Castle Garden, the old stone fort surrounded by 
water, ninety paces off the end of Battery Park. He could see 
more than 300 vessels in the harbor - a symbol of the city’s 
strength. Later, as spring came in, he would again take long 
walks through the streets of the city and get to know all its 
peculiarities. As his English improved he would, like every 
citizen, read the daily newspapers, and follow the political 
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activities of city, state, and national leaders. He had already 
heard of the Monroe Doctrine enunciated on December 2, 1823; 
that the former governor of New York State, DeWitt Clinton, was, 
as president of aboard of canal comissioners the principal force 
behind the Erie Canal; that New York City’s Mayor William 
Paulding would soon welcome General Lafayette to America’s 
first city. On April 9 he would witness a demonstration in City 
Park of 10,000 Americans assembled, in New York’s largest 
political demonstration, to support Clinton recently dismissed 
by the State legislature; and he would read how the popular sup- 
port of other towns returned that native son to power as the 
governor of New York that very year. In June Heredia would 
be writing home as a supporter of John Quincy Adams for the 
presidency. Thereafter the Cuban patriotwas anactive observer 
if not participating citizen of political New York. What he saw 
he approved of, and he imagined the benefits that a democratic 
government might bring to an independent Cuba. 

To his friends Heredia was a likeable youth, delicate in 
health and sentiments, loyal, serious-minded, a gifted poet. He 
looked like a poet: slight of build and pale of complexion; he 
had a broad forehead, a full mouth, a rather thin nose, anda 
hearty laugh. He spoke with vehemence against tyranny in Cuba 
but with pained sentiment about love. He seemed and behaved 
older than his years. The romantic pose appeared less in his 
person thanin his poetry, but his lyrical exaggerations expressed 
exactly the feelings of his younger friends. 

Like other exiles in New York, he deferred to Father Félix 
Varela, who had excaped from Spain to become the intellectual 
leader of Cuban exiles in New York. This former professor of 
philosophy and constitutional law, who had voted in the Cortes 
of Spain for recognition of the independent American colonies and 
for a regency to replace the despotic Ferdinand the Seventh, at 
thirty-seven had already left his mark upon a whole generation 
of Cuban intellectuals. With him in New York were his fellow 
delegates to the Cortes, Tomas Gerer, a life-long friend of 
Heredia, and Leonardo Santos Suarez, who had started his 
career as a journalist. José Antonio Saco, a former student 
of Varela’s, and, until 1824, his replacement in the Seminario 
in Havana, was at twenty-seven already well known as teacher 
and publicist. Several years later (1829) Saco would engage in 
a famous literary debate with Ramonde laSagra in defense of the 
young Cuban poet with whom he was now occasionally associat- 
ing in the growing New York colony of Cuban exiles. Here were, 
in addition to Luciano Ramos and Miguel Maria Caraballo, 
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Agustin Hernandez, who would soon return home, Juan de Acosta, 
José G. Pinzén, José Teurbe Tol6n, a fellow conspirator who 
also escaped from Cuba, José Luis Alfonso y Garcia, a cousin of 
Silvestre Luis Alfonso y Soler, one of Heredia’s oldest and 
closest friends, and Francisco de la O.Garcia, an old classmate. 
These and many other Cuban acquaintances came to New York 
either as tourists or to escape political involvement at home. 
Together they went sight-seeing, held political meetings at 
boarding houses or in the homes of the new Cubans residing in 
New York, visited lecture rooms, museums, circuses and the 
theatre, or took walks around the Battery and through the shop- 
ping areas. They actedas messengers for each other on trips to 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Cuba. An uncommon sentiment drew 
them together: they were not only friends, in an age when 
friendship was sentimental and demonstrative, but they were all, 
though in varying degrees, patriots at a time when patriotism 
was an ennobling emotion experienced best in nostalgic exile. 

Heredia expressed in his patriotic poems the lyrical counter- 
point of Varela and Saco’s philosophical and political patriotism. 
During his stay in the United States his poems, rich and an- 
guished expressions of his love of Cuba, of national freedom, 
of personal liberty, were to make him a powerful symbol of free 
Cuba to his contemporaries. 

Heredia was an active letter writer during his stay in New 
York, and these letters, a good portion of which are in print, 
reveal much about his personality, Read in sequence they re- 
iterate his dislike for the English language, his hatred of 
American winters, his restlessness to return to the pleasant 
security of his family circle, his respect for American com- 
mercial and political achievements. They reveal the emotional 
turmoil of the inner world from which his verses were thrust 
out in volcanic bursts; and they say almost nothing about the 
outer world where the place and occasion formed the man who 
wrote the poetry. It is necessary to build the New York world 
of Heredia round about him and his friends so that his poetic 
creations can be seen as natural expressions of his feelings and 
thoughts. 

In January, 1824, the shock of northern winter kept Heredia 
indoors much of the time. Having received his first lessons in 
English from José Antonio Miralla, an Argentinian friend 
banished from Cuba for political activities, -he completed and 
sent to his mother, on January first, his first translation of 
English verse, Ossian’s stirring “Battle of Lora.” He con- 
tinued translating these prose poems from the English during 
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February, when he enclosed another fragment in a letter to his 
uncle and expressed the hope that he might publish in New York 
a complete translation of the Gaelic pseudo-bard —a project 
never completed. He also thought that some of his Ossian in 
translations might be included in a proposed edition of his col- 
lected poems, 

Then the cold of New York put Heredia to bed with a severe 
cough, and his friends aided the housemaid in making him com- 
fortable. By March 19th he had recovered his health, as he 
informed his mother, but all his future letters show that his 
desire to travel toItaly or Mexico orSanto Domingo orColumbia 
was in large part aroused by his remembrance of this winter 
and his illness. Some Cuban biographers of Heredia believe that 
in New York he caught the disease which undermined his health 
and caused his death in Mexico at the age of 36. Although con- 
sumption was reported as having caused one-third of the deaths 
in New York in 1823, and the attacks of illness Heredia suffered 
in New York made him look “habitually sick” and “prematurely 
aged,” it is not clear that he contracted this disease there. He 
had suffered a severe chest ailment in Mexico as early as 1829, 
where consumption was also prevalent. His illness and his 
nostalgia increased his restlessness, and he began to think of 
visiting Philadelphia, a popular city with Spanish American 
travellers because of its size, beauty, and large foreign colony. 

In early March Heredia moved to a new boarding-house at 
88 Maiden Lane. Together with several other Cubans, he was 
pleasantly situated. Maiden Lane was almost as elegant a resi- 
dential section as Battery Park and Broadway, although private 
homes, as on Broadway, were being leased or sold as shops and 
stores. Among other establishments from number 78 to 88, 
there are listed in the street directory of 1824 an auctioneer’s 
salon, a woolen drapery; carpenters, cutlers, and grocers; a 
stereotype foundry; Franklin, Clark and Brown’s eating house, 
several other merchants and boarding houses. Heredia ap- 
parently lived in the house which also served as the office of 
John E, and D. L. Haight, listed in street directories as mer- 
chants. The houses above number 88 were also largely genteel 
commercial establishments. 

At 6 a.m., on April 4th, Heredia and some friends took a 
Union line boat at the Battery for New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
travelled 25 miles by coach through Princeton to Trenton, and 
descended the Delaware River to Philadelphia, to complete the 
day’s travel. His letters describing this “very beautiful first 
city of the United States” to his uncle in Matanzas, Cuba, shows 
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an informed traveller and sight-seeing tourist as well as an 
excellent writer of prose. Heredia discreetly did not mention 
that he met and joined a friend from Puerto Principe, José 
Ramon Betancourt, a gay young man with unrestrained inclina- 
tions toward ladies and liquor. 

Sometime after the 15th and before the 23rd of April when 
he returned to New York, Heredia must have gone on by coach 
to Baltimore, Washington, and Mount Vernon. Here, where 
Washington spent his last days, “poor, modest, among free men, 
free,” Heredia paid him tribute with his “Ode to Washington.” 
The poem ended with these words of praise: 


On modest tomb 

Which holds thee here in trust 

No laurel crown or victor’s palm, 
No polished stone or burnished gold. 
Nor is there need. 

The trophy of thy lasting fame 

Is this new world. 

Here deeply moved 

I see thy genius raise 

To virtue’s topmost peak, a land 

At peace and free, both strong and true, 
With law the only bond, 

Of homeless men a hearth, 

For nations far and wide, a sign. 


“But the most agreeable feeling experienced on the whole 
trip” — writes Heredia — “was that which I felt on reaching the 
Bay, and seeing ona very clear April afternoon, at a distance 
of six to eight miles, beautiful New York rising out of the waters 
...mistress of the seas, she witnesses the arrival of men and 
man’s products from all parts of the globe, and, proud of her 
hundred thousand happy and enlightened inhabitants, she emerges 
from the sea with a crown of ships and spires. A multitude of 
steamers in defiance of currents and ocean winds passes through 
the Bay and the rivers that embrace her. A grandoise spectacle 
which would make any person proud of the dignity of man, if he 
did not consider that the human mind, which has produced this, 
is each moment traduced with its own errors and crimes.” 

Back in New York on April 23rd, and in his boarding house 
6n Broadway with his friend Agustin Hernandez, Heredia spent 
his evenings writing letters, studying English, or revising his 
poems, and his days promenading about New York with his 
friends, or, more often, alone, calling at 37 South Street, the 
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office of the merchant importers, G. G. andS.S. Howland, to 
pick up and send his numerous family letters. Like other 
Knickerbockers he may have gone to see New York’s first gas- 
lighted house in the demonstration givenon and after April 22nd. 
He also had made arrangements with Captain Hazard to bring 
back from his home town a complete set of the poetry of Juan 
Melandez Valdés, the Spanish bucolic and preromantic poet 
whom Heredia greatly admired. 

On May ist Heredia received the news that his close friend 
and fellow conspirator, Dr. Juan José Hernandez, had myste- 
riously died while confined and awaiting trial in Matanzas. He 
wrote a bitter letter to his mother protesting the unconscionable 
conduct of the Spanish authorities in Cuba, and in all probability 
composed at this time the elegy on his friend’s death which he 
published in 1827. A more popular poem, “A Emilia,” must have 
been on Heredia’s work desk, with his additional translations of 
Ossian, about this time, for the penultimate strophe laments the 
death of his cherished friend, “victim of cowards and tyrants.” 

On May 8, 1824, Heredia, restlessly traveling through and 
around New York, put up at a small boardinghouse or inn in 
Brooklyn Village. He had taken the new steam ferry at Beekman 
Slip or the old horse paddle-wheeler at Catherine Street in New 
York to explore this rustic suburba mile across the East River. 
Pushing past fellow travellers and an assortment of domestic 
animals, mostly pigs, he undoubtedly made the tour of the Village 
recommended in «<The picture of New-York and stranger’s 
guide.>> The dirt road to the right from Fulton Street boat 
terminal led up shady Clover Hill, from the brow of which he 
could have an excellent view of New York. Then, following the 
Height’s road to Pierrepont Lane, past the remains of a fort 
built during the Revolution, he would cross the turnpike that ran 
out to Jamaica and then head eastward to the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. Along the route he could look down at the healthy little 
town of some 9,000 people, gathered into ten blocks on either 
side of Fulton Street and stretched out about a mile inland, a 
motley huddle of one- and two-store frame houses, taverns, 
shanties, sheds, and slaughterhouses. Water and wind mills, 
eight churches, twenty factories, seventy stores, and sails on the 
river, and, inland, long rope walks. Down on the waterfront, 
sailors and marketmen; in the village shops, tradesmen, mechan- 
ics, factory hands; on the streets, Irish cartdrivers and Negro 
jacks-of-all trades, In this satellite, the metropolis refined its 
flour and corn meal, made its shoes, candles, ropes and hides, 
gathered its salt, and bought Long Island cattle. The 1824 boom 
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of New York was just beginning to affect the Village: some 
three-story buildings were going up, new streets were being 
laid and side-buttered, a new market was being opened, and 
holes were being dug for private street-lamps. Soon pro- 
fessional men from Manhattan would build homes on Brooklyn 
Heights, public buildings would be erected, and, with a quick 
population increase, in ten years’ time Brooklyn would be 
called a city. 

Brooklyn did not have much to offer a visitor. The social 
and cultural activities centered in the large open-air gardens — 
Blooming Grove, Social, Grecian, Dufflon’s Military Gardens, 
Dempsey’s Long Room—where decanters of rum, brandy, and 
plates of crackers and cheese, served on tree-shaded tables, 
invited easy conversation. Some days the fare changed and 
itinerant preachers, lecturers, musicians, and equestrian troupes 
found their best audiences here. 

The Brooklyn Book Shop near offered a strong antidote to 
social idleness: shelves of books on religion and on temperance. 
Spooner’s Bookstore, a strange mixture of circulating library, 
printing shop, lottery agency, and newspaper office, would have 
appealed to Heredia. A fascinating collection of foreign literary 
works and oddities lined the shelves in thefore part of the store. 
Among the English, French, and American novels with lurid 
titles, were the works of Walter Scott, Lord Byron, Allan 
Ramsay, and Robert Southey, and on the counter, copies of the 
lively village weekly, <The Long Island Star.> Tucked away 
in a corner of the <Star>> Heredia would almost certainly find 
a poem by the much admired, moral and sentimental, Mrs. 
Felicia Hemens, or some innocuous verse on love or politics 
by a village poet. Heredia’s favorite reading at this time was 
Chateaubriand’s <Atala,> which he was reading in preparation 
for a trip to Niagara Falls. 

A week later Heredia was enjoying New York’s warm spring 
weather, visiting the social gardens and theatres with his 
friends. “The garden called Vauxhall, at the end of Broadway, 
is the best I have seen here.” writes Heredia. “It is large, has 
many beautiful flowers, and the bowers are not just caged plants. 
In the center there is a rather poor statue of Washington and 
flanking the paths plaster busts of figures from antiquity. I was 
glad to find among them the bard Homer. In each one of the 
bowers is inscribed the name of a:great American patriot.” 

Vauxhall Garden, a mile out of town on Bowery and Broadway, 
was the favorite pleasure garden for tired Knickerbockers after 
each May 1st when the season opened. Proper and prosperous 
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under the skilled management of a Frenchman, Delacroix, it had 
become New York’s gayest spdt. Pleasantly shaded booths 
where refreshments were served were placed along the garden 
paths. At night latterns cast a soft light on paths and tables, 
and music drifted out from a pavillion where patrons waited to 
see the spectacular fireworks suddenly roar and flare or arch 
up over the trees. Colossal fire balloons painted with trans- 
parent comic or historic figures—Greek heroes, medieval 
knights, funny elephants — rose lazily upward and swayed in the 
evening breeze as the public strained to see and hurried to ap- 
plaud. These amusements alternated some nights with the 
popular variety acts in the open-air theatre: pretty songs and 
skits, equestrian thrills, wire walkers, and whatnot. 

The demand for change and novelty had brought a surfeit of 
strange public amusements to New York. A galaxy of clowns, 
tight- and slack-wire performers, tumblers, horsemen, Ameri- 
can Indian dancers, Italian troubadors, reciters, farceurs, 
singers, aeronauts, and strongmen amused or awed ready audi- 
ences in the Military Garden on Prince and Broadway, the Cir- 
cuses on Broadway and on Canal, the amphitheatre at Richmond 
Hill on Varick Street, The Picturesque Theatre in Washington 
Hall, and the famous Castle Garden off the Battery. Messrs. 
Rathbone and Fitch, having leased the old stone fort from the 
city, installed fifty boxes with tables in the inner arcade and 
used portholes for windows, covered the 500-foot circular ram- 
part walk with awnings, and placed benches everywhere. On the 
third of July they advertised their establishment with its numer- 
ous sitting and private rooms, its commodious bar room, and its 
excellent views of the Bay, Narrows, Hudson, and floating com- 
merce. Two thousand people could be accommodated. Vauxhall 
Gardens had a rival, but New Yorkers were numerous and curi- 
ous, They crowded in to see the mechanical toys on exhibit at 
208 Broadway and the wax figures of notables at the Franklin 
Museum at 253 Broadway; took in the oddities at the American 
Museum, and gasped at the mechanical panorama of 400 glass 
moving pictures at Scudder’s Spectaculum. At the enterprising 
Rotunda pre-Barnum exhibits included an arm of a famous 
pirate, the head of a Zulu, the first Egyptian mummy to visit 
America, and a 37-inch live drawf. 

Our impressionable Cuban poet saw all this and probably 
enjoyed it as much as any other spectator. He listened to con- 
certs presented in coffee rooms, church chapels, and choral 
societies, or went to hear the Philharmonic Society perform on 
Thursday evenings at City Hotel, or applauded the Spanish 
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guitarrist Huerta at one of the gardens. There was another 
kind of music that Heredia found in the quiet evenings of May: 


To the powerful echo 

Of the boisterous dance 

Let me wander now softly 

*Mid the peace of night’s trance. 


A poem by Ippolito Pindemonte had caught Heredia’s mood and 
he now rendered it into Spanish as an ode, “A la noche.” 

Concurrently one of the best dramatic seasons New York had 
ever seen was initiated by H. B. Barriére who opened the new 
Chatham Garden Theatre on May 17th in competition with the 
strong Price and Simpson’s Park Theatre. The Garden’s variety 
program proved so successful that Barriére soon constructed 
a brick building to replace his tents. From its four galleries 
and pit 1300 people could see the talented stock company present 
an extensive and novel repertory of farces, comedies, musicals, 
and tragedies. The performance that most impressed Heredia 
was given by Junius Brutus Booth, “little lunatic giant of the 
stage,” on May 26 inthe Park Theatre. The English tragedian 
was in his favorite and celebrated role, Shakespeare’s Richard 
Ill. “His sublime talent completely terrorized the spectors,” 
wrote Heredia, who would still recall the evening in 1827. The 
fine company of actors at the Park, Augustus Conway, T. A. 
Cooper, and Mrs. Johnson, combined, gave exalted performances 
in “Othello,” “The Fair Penitent,” “Julius Caesar,” “King John,” 
“Lear,” “Macbeth,” “The School for Scandal,” and, most suc- 
cessfully, in “Venice Preserved.” The year was a notable one 
in the annals of the New York stage. The Cuban poet, who al- 
ready had written and translated tragedies and who became a 
discerning critic of the theatre, saw on the boards in The Park 
and The Chatham, and probably in some of the gardens, too, 
performances which he would never forget. 

The sightseer was busy, but so was the poet. Ina letter to 
his uncle, Ignacio, sent on June 2nd, went “A la noche,” “Imi- 
stona,” translated from Ossian, and two sonnets, “which are the 
best I have written.” Were these “Immortalidad,” in which the 
poet sees his soul outlasting the destruction of a thousand worlds, 
and “Socrates,” a defense of civic virtue? 

Since 1822,the power and grandeur of nature had inspired 
Heredia to sing some of his impressive odes: “En una tempes- 
tad” (1822), “La estacién de los nortes” (1822), “Al sol” (1823?). 
Now he was to embark on a trip to the greatest spectacle of 
nature in America, already known in the world around, already 
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lauded by travelers from many nations. Having prepared him- 
self for the voyage by reading contemporary accounts in books 
and magazines, and by carrying a copy of John Howison’s 
«Sketches of upper Canada> and a volume on American geog- 
raphy published in 1823, Heredia, accompanied bya close friend, 
left New York at 6 a.m. on June 6th aboard a Hudson steamboat 
from the foot of Cedar Street. Twenty-one hours later he arrived 
in Albany. His letters describing the river trip, his coach ride 
to Schenectady, and his passage through the Erie Canal to Brock- 
port, and from there in a coach to Manchester beside Niagara 
Falls are atravel classic whichdeserve translation into English. 

After exploring Goat Island on June 15th with mixed wonder- 
ment, anxiety, and awe, his heartand head aswirl with sensations 
and thoughts as turbulent as the waters that engrossed his sight, 
Heredia sat down on the far side of the island, possibly at Ter- 
rapin Point, with the sea-like Horseshoe Falls before him, and 
hurriedly wrote his most famous poem, “Niagara.” He saw and 
described the great pendant, massive flood as it approached in 
plastic sheets the brow of the falls, as it rolled majestically out 
and down in thick columns upon the giant tumble of rocks below, 
and there capriciously billowed into rising spray or subsided 
again into the powerful flowing river. The uneasy tremor of the 
earth beneath him, the spray-filled air, the endless rush and fall 
of the river, and the roar of the water in the abyss, have never 
been more sensitively recorded: 


Tremendous torrent, cease for an instant 

The terrors of they voice, and cast aside 
Those wide-involving shadows, that mine eyes 
May see the fearful beauty of thy face! 


@ 6). Pe) oer es vo ie 


Thou flowest on in quiet, till thy waves 

Grow broken midst the rocks; thy current then 
Shoots onward like the irresistible course 

Of Destiny. Ah, terribly they rage, — 

The hoarse and rapid whirlpools there! My brain 
Grows wild, my senses wander, as I gaze 
Upon the hurrying waters; and my sight 
Vainly would follow, as toward the verge 
Sweeps the wide torrent. Waves innumerable 
Urge on and overtake the waves before, 

And disappear in thunder and in foam. 

They reach, they leap, the barrier —the abyss 
Swallows, insatiable, the sinking waves; 
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A thousand rainbows arch them, and the woods 
Are deafened with the roar. The violent shock 
Shatters to vapour the descending sheets. 

A cloudy whirlpool fills the gulf, and heaves 
The mighty pyramid of circling mist 

To heaven. The solitary hunter, near, 

Pauses with terror in the forest shade 


oo ee ee eo ee 


The great spectacle before him was a moment in an eternity 
which was still a greater spectacle of which the mind caught 
only fleeting visions. “God, who is seen in the sea, who speaks 
amidst the hurricane, placed his hand upon the North American 
wilderness, and, upon Niagara, as great and sublime as thunder 
and ocean, he left a deep print of his omnipotence.” 


Dread torrent that with wonder and fear 
Dost overwhelm the soul of him that looks 
Upon thee, and dost bear it from itself, — 
Whence hast thou thy beginning? Who supplies, 
Age after age, thy unexhausted springs? 
What power hath ordered that when all thy weight 
Descends into the deep, the swollen waves 
Rise not and roll to overwhelm the earth? 

The Lord hath opened his omnipotent hand, 
Covered thy face with clouds, and given voice 
To thy down-rushing waters; he hath girt 
Thy terrible forehead with his radiant bow. 

I see thy never-resting waters run 
And I bethink me how the tide of Time 
Sweeps to eternity. So pass, of man — 
Pass like a noon-day dream — the blooming days, 
And he awakes to sorrow. 


eee eee ee 6 @ 


The ode is long and cannot be quoted herein full. Its stanzas 
bear the mark of the poet’s genius and youth as well as the un- 
equivocal message of a romantic, sentimentally Christian moral 
age. First placed in public view in the visitor’s album at Whit- 
ney’s Eagle Inn, Manchester, and in public print in the author’s 
<Poesias»> (New York, 1825), later translated into English 
(1827), Italian (1895), French (1903), and Japanese (1903), 
Heredia’s ode not only won him the sobriquet, -“Singer of Nia- 
gara,” but also in a sense nationalized that place for all culti- 
vated South Americans and Spaniards. To South Americans of 
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many generations Niagara Falls is also, since Heredia’s visit 
there, one of their symbols of potitical liberty. 

From Manchester Heredia may have made brief visits to 
Canada or Ohio. He was close to the Western Frontier which 
to the lover of nature was then a misty paradise of beautiful 
rivers, forests, and plains. Hardy pioneers were moving, with 
the aid of rough scouts and rivermen, down the great Ohio Val- 
ley in flat-boats to set up log cabins in the new Promised Land 
of the West. While sturdy families were putting their faith and 
strength to test, and frontier romantics like the Harvard mis- 
sionary, Timothy Flint, were seeking new adventures, writers 
back East, like James Kirke Paulding, continued to envision the 
West as a picturesque range for their mythical backwoods 
heroes. Here was another view of America Heredia brought 
back to New York in early July. 

Previously Heredia had written “every day I feel that my old 
love of Solitude increases, and the bustle of this immense city 
tires and bores me.” By July 9th he had taken a steamer from 
New York to New Haven, a town of some 7,000 inhabitants, there 
to escape New York’s heat andits usual summer threat of yellow 
fever. Living with a private family, he concentrated on improv- 
ing his English — “horrible language” — which had not progressed 
far in the New York circle of Spanish-speaking friends. Still 
awaiting the decision of the Audiencia inCuba which might permit 
him to return home, he passed his time by visiting Yale Univer- 
sity, which then had 372 students and was locally reputed to be 
the best university in the United States. He studied English in 
New Haven and, when he moved to Norwich in August, used it to 
express his admiration for a young lady named Sarah Barnum. 

During the spring and summer of 1824 the foreign news which 
excited great and prolonged sympathetic reactions from Ameri- 
cans of all walks of life came from Greece. The historic 
struggle of that little country for freedom from Turkish rule had 
begun in 1821. Independence was proclaimed in 1822, hard vic- 
tories won by Marco Bozzaris, at the cost of his life, in June 
1823; and, in 1824, the outcome of the struggle was still in doubt. 
American enthusiasm for the underdog ran high. Benefit dinners 
were held everywhere; ladies’ sewing circles sent gifts to their 
“dear sisters;” school children collected their pennies, and a 
shipyard in New York put a steam frigate underconstruction for 
the patriots. Poets here and abroad flayed the heathen Turks. 
Lord Byron, who more than any other English poet had celebrated 
the bravery of the Greeks, landed in Greece in August, 1823, to 
aid with his person and fortune their struggle for independence. 
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On April 19th, 1824, in the field at Missolonghi, he died of fever. 
The news shocked England and America and added to America’s 
Greek mania. Literary men put aside their distaste for his wild 
acts and views and paid him homage. Heredia found his own 
sentiments best expressed in a poem by the Boston poetCharles 
Sprague, and soon made a translation of it as “Lord Byron.” 
At the same time he translated Byron’s “Lines Written in an 
Album at Malta,” and “Stanzas Writtenin Passing the Ambracian 
Gulf.” “Without approving the errors of his ways,” he later 
wrote, he could testify that “Byron’s poems, despite their un- 
evenness, have superior beauty which will maintain the fame 
they enjoy in Europe and the United States.” His Byronic 
“Proyecto,” inspired by “The Corsair,” and “Vision” are a 
further tribute to the English poet and patriot. 

On August 27th Heredia was again in New York with his 
friends, Juan de Acosta, Pancho Garcia, and others, praising 
New England climate and damning Yankee meals of beef and 
potatoes and salt fish. In his absence from New York Heredia 
missed the beginning of the most unusual event of the year: the 
landing of General Lafayette, accompanied by his son, George 
Washington Lafayette, at Castle Gardens on August 16th. The 
harbor was alive with large and small craft whose bells and 
whistles spread a blanket of expectancy over the city; ashore a 
record multitude of 50,000 enthusiastic patriots, led by Mayor 
William Paulding, waved flags and roared their greetings. That 
day signaled a rebirth of patriotism throughout the nation, which 
would everywhere greet the beloved revolutionary leader in his 
5,000 mile tour of American cities witha warmth and generosity 
that would overwhelm him. Poems and plays celebrated his 
heroism; busts, face masks, and paintings made him a common 
possession in American homes; circuses, theatres, national guard 
units, were named in his honor. On the evening of his arrival in 
New York, public buildings and gardens were ablaze with lights 
and fireworks. 

On September 14th, when Lafayette returned from one of his 
tours, a grand popular reception was held for him at flag-be- 
decked Castle Garden where 6,000 guests occupied a space built 
for one-third that number. The observant natives and visitors 
saw him pass with dignity among groups of gay citizens asa 
father would in a family gathering. Almost a year later, on July 
9th, 1825, the poet and his friends would see him again atthe 
same place with similarly enthusiastic crowds; and they would 
notice too the ironic presence of the widow of Agustin de Iturbide, 
Mexico’s comic opera emperor who had recently been shot as a 
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traitor. On this occasion Lafayette cut the tie-rope to a balloon 
successfully navigated aloft by ‘the daring aeronaut, Eugene 
Robertson. 

Surrounded by agrowing band of old and new friends — Meliton 
Lamar, José Alfonso y Garcia, Cirilo Ponce, José Gertrudis 
Pinzon, Mariano Torrero, José Teurbe Tolon, Messrs. Machado 
y Calvo, and especially his closest friends and rooming mates, 
Jean de Acosta, Silvestre Alfonso, and Pancho Garcia — the Cu- 
ban poet felt more at home in New York than hitherto. His Eng- 
lish had improved; his reading of French classical authors, Eng- 
lish and American writers, had quickened as his small library 
grew. Deferent tothe wishes of his uncle, Ignacio, and his moth- 
er, Mercedes, he faced another harsh winter in New York with 
increasing resignation to a “frightful climate” and a despairing 
exile. He refused a position in the Guatemalan Legation in Sep- 
tember because it might endanger his return to Cuba, Having 
also rejected the idea of employment in a business concern, in 
November he became a teacher of languages undera Mr. Bancel. 
“I have begun,” he wrote to his mother, “to teach Spanish in an 
academy and they are paying me $500 dollars a year with lodging 
and board. Until now, in the month that has gone by, everything 
has turned out so well that if it weren’t for this infernal climate 
I would consider myself established. I work only three anda 
half hours a day.” Heredia alsohad opportunities to give private 
lessons in French and Spanish, but, sensitive to the cold weather, 
he remained indoors most of the time, translating incessantly. 

Foreign languages, especially French, Spanish, and Italian 
had become very popular in culture-seeking New York. It was 
not unusual tofind letters and poems in foreign languages printed 
in the daily newspapers and the literary periodicals. Books were 
imported from abroad ortranslated in the United States in vari- 
ous languages. One subscriber to the «New-York American> 
declared that “The great business of the day is learning Spanish 
and Italian.” Although it is difficult to establish the number of 
Spanish-speaking people in New York in Heredia’s day, it can 
safely be said that Spanish was frequently heard at concerts, in 
public gardens, at synagogues, and in the inns and boarding 
houses, 

Private schools, such as the one established by Lewis Bancel, 
were intended for the scions of prosperous families only. 
Heredia, whose business relationships had steadily grown, 
probably lived at the school forboys at 14-21 Provost Street and 
taught French as well as Spanish. His salary, adequate in those 
days, reveals that the school was a prosperous one. 
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The neighborhood of the school was mainly residential. A 
contemporary picture of Provost Street shows two and three- 
story brick houses, with iron-railed stone steps and large brick 
chimneys, a few old trees, and a sled drawn by horses over a 
snow-covered dirt road. Provost ran from the North River, 
where a ferry master and customs inspector lived, crossed 
Washington, Greenwich, Hudson and Varick Streets, and ended 
at Chapel. In scattered houses near the river lived cartmen, 
a carpenter, a shoemaker, a cabinetmaker, a teacher, and some 
merchants. Among the principal residents inland near the school 
were Dr. H. Kinsley at number 4, Provost; Sr. Argaiz, a friend 
of the poet; and Joseph Denoues, a printer at number 23. The 
latter, a Frenchman who ran a small printing shop, had stocked 
his adjoining bookstore with literary works and textbooks, many 
of which were imported from abroad. Here Heredia must have 
spent many an hourin conversation with Desnoues andin brows- 
ing through French and American books, There can hardly be a 
doubt that this perhaps chance propinquity had a direct effect 
upon the literary activities of Heredia in New York. Desnoues 
in 1823 owned a printing shopin down-town New Yorkat 68 Fulton 
Street, and had only recently moved to this suburb. His activities 
as a printer in New York date from 1813. He printed and pub- 
lished books in English and several foreign languages including 
Spanish, 

The winter evenings Heredia passed translating Jouy’s 
<<Sila,> a five-ac? tragedy, which was completed later during 
his voyage to Mexico and presented in 1826 on the stage of the 
Teatro Provisional in Mexico City. 

Finally, condemned to exile in Spain by a Cuban court decision 
on December 24, 1824, for conspiring in favor of Cuban independ- 
ence, Heredia wrote, “I am resigned to my fate and I will find a 
way to endure it.” He made plans to move to Mexico in order to 
earn his living there by practicing law. But he never gave up 
hope of returning to Cuba one day. This hope, more than any 
other factor, caused the vacillating behavior which conflicted with 
the firm revolutionary ideals expressed in his poetry. 

The eventful year 1824 came toaclose. Heredia had seen a 
good part of eastern United States, had learned English, found a 
place for himself in social and commercial New York, and had 
written some of his best poetry. But in January the cold, leaden 
skies of New York brought memories of Cuba’s clear tropical 
skies, Caught between the disagreeable weather out-of-doors and 
the one-sided heat of the fireplace, Heredia yearned for home and 
a southernclimate. In his *Placeres de la Meloncolia” he queried 
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“;Cuando sopla del monte el viento triste 
Puede algtn corazén no estar helado? 
[When the wind blows in this frigid clime 
How can the soul of a man not freeze? | 
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Brillante esta los ojos, pero frio, 

Frio como la muerte. Yo lo admiro, 

Mas no lo puedo amar, porque me mata; 

Y por el sol del trépico suspiro.” 

[Bright to the eye is the winter’s sky; 

Cold to the heart as the chill of death. 
Mind may admire but the heart will sigh 
Wanting the warmth of the tropic’s breath. ] 


The “chill of death” was more than a figure of speech. 
Heredia in later January suffered an attack of tuberculosis 
from which he recovered slowly, nursed by his “ardent and 
true friend,” Silvestre Alfonso. Although he had previously 
thought of remaining in New York, there could be no further 
postponement of his resolve to move to the more genial climate 
of Mexico before another winter. Not until April was he again 
in good health and able to enjoy an occasional ferry-ride with 
his friends, Juan de Acosta, Pancho Garcia, orSilvestre Alfonso, 
to Newark or Hoboken, there to dine at one of the hotels. 


II 


THE FORTUNES OF A CUBAN POET 
IN LITERARY NEW YORK, 1824-1825 


At the end of the War of 1812 New York City responded to the 
new conditions with asurge of expansion which soon outdistanced 
its competitors, Philadelphia, and Boston. The middle-class 
descendants of Dutch, English, and French Huguenot property- 
owners, forced to match wits and dollars against the wits and 
vigor of immigrant German and Irish laborers and of stalwart 
Yankees drifting into the metropolis, gave the port city a com- 
peting heterogeneous population. The rise of industrialism, the 
increase of property values and bank capital, the quickening flow 
of commerce, made New York the center of capitalist exuberance 
in America. 
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The effects of an upswinging economy in 1824 and 1825 are 
abundantly apparent in every phase of life in New York. As the 
<<Diary> of Philip Hone, rich and sociable Mayor of New York 
in 1825, makes clear, conviviality was heightened in the balls, 
dances, excursions, shows, lectures. A new intellectual hunger 
created lyceums which spread scientific and mechanical know- 
ledge and gave opportunities to exchange and broaden interests. 
Curiosity for culture made everyone eager for views and news 
of the unusual. It created a vacuum in literary materials which 
Knickerbocker literature began to fill with themes of national 
interest. Hitherto conventional and conservative, American 
writers of the 1820’s consciously began a search for a national 
literature. In New York writers first achieved financial returns 
which enabled them to work as professionals unsupported by 
other sources of income. The age of expansion had enlarged the 
economic, political and social importance of the middle-class. 
Eventually this brought into being a specialized groupof writers 
who appealed to the reading tastes of the ascendant class. The 
newspapers and literary reviews reflect the tastes and interests 
of the day: the great bulk of print was devoted to commerce and 
market prices, then came politics, world events, and literature. 
Free from international copyright, publishers printed English 
magazines and books, and made money. Soon they were less 
dependent on foreign publications and could pay Cooper or Bryant 
for original contributions. 

Associations for the advancement of the arts, music, the 
dance, and for the general diffusion of knowledge and “culture” 
were forming in great numbers during the 1820’s. Among the 
literary clubs in Heredia’s New York a few were instrumental 
in forming a distinctive Knickerbocker literature. A favorite 
rendezvous of Knickerbocker writers was the chief hostelry of 
the day, the City Hotel at 123 Broadway. James Fenimore 
Cooper, when he settled in New York, founded the Bread and 
Cheese Club which met there or at the Washington Hotel for 
informal dinners and discourse. Frequently in attendance were 
George Pope Morris, influential editor of the Knickerbocker’s 
favorite literary review, the <New York Mirror,> Samuel 
Woodworth, whose play <Forest Rose>> was a current hit at 
the Chatham Theatre; Fitz-Green Halleck, who created a furore 
with his satirical “Croaker” poems; James Gates Percival, a 
Connecticut poet; and William Cullen Bryant, bearded and side- 
burned, the best poet of the day. Many other writers and not a 
few artists of the day, successfully or not, enjoyed the zestful 


get-togethers. 
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Edward Windust’s, a door or two from the Park Theatre, was 
a nightly gathering place of actors and writers where one could 
rub elbows and exchange words with Junius Brutus Booth, Nath- 
anael Parker Willis, George P. Morris and Cooper; andcrowd into 
the stalls and admire on the walls the gaudy and confusing array 
of souvenir playbills and theatrical costumes recalling the debuts 
of famous actors of the past. 

On the corner of Fulton and Nassau stood a squarish building 
constructed of yellow bricks with large dormer windows jutting 
out of the peaked roof. This was the Shakespeare Tavern, prin- 
cipal resort of the city’sfirst citizens and a daily meeting place 
of Fitz-Greene Halleck, Robert Charles Sands, James Gates 
Percival, James Kirk Paulding, and others. Opposite the Park 
stood another building in which the city’s intellectuals gathered, 
the Park Theatre. Classically severe on the outside, fawn- 
colored and lyre-shaped within, it provided the guests of its 
well-illuminated pit and four balconies withacoffee room on the 
second floor and a punch room on the third. During 1824 the 
Park, hitherto the leading New York theatre, found a new rival 
in the Chatham Theatre. Their competition produced brilliant 
seasons in that year and 1826. 

In 1824 and 1825 many new books and reprints appeared on 
the shelves in the New York booksellers. During the first of 
these years, Irving’s satirical «History of New York» and 
<<Letters of Jonathan Oldstyle> reappeared in the company of 
<<Tales of a Traveller,> a moral medley of stories about 
banditti, buccaneers and ghosts. Cooper’s pioneer sea story, 
<The Pilot,>> inspired by Sir Walter Scott and John Paul Jones 
was a best-seller. His «Lionel Lincoln> about Massachusetts 
during the Revolution, had just appeared. «Essays on the nature 
and uses of the various evidences of revealed religion,» lectures 
by Gulian Crommelin Verplanck, and the «History of the State 
of New York,> by Joseph White Moulton, showed two current 
interests of Knickerbockers. J.D. Wofford putinto the Cherokee 
language <The American Sunday School Spelling Book,» re- 
minding latter day Easterners that missionary interests are not 
all of recent origin. Joel Roberts Poinsett, back from his mixed 
mission to Mexico, issued his famous <Notes,> anonymously. 
And there were volumes of tales and verses and biography, now 
forgotten. 

Although most of the plays acted in New York were of Euro- 
pean descent, at least two American plays went into print. These 
included two on Lafayette by Walter Lee and Samuel Woodworth 
and one, «Charles the Second,> written in collaboration by 
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Irving and John Howard Payne, chiefly remembered for his song 
“Home, Sweet Home!” Within the next year eleven American 
plays were published and far more than that number of tales and 
novels. Paulding repaid the scorn of the British, whose travelo- 
gues about crude and naive America were widely read abroad, 
with a frightful picture of a complacent and profoundly ignorant 
traveller, <John Bull in America.» William Leggett, a plain- 
Speaking radical democrat, still in the navy, published his 
sketches and poems, «Leisure Hours at Sea,» and Payne re- 
issued his tale «Adeline the Victim of Seduction.» Clement 
Clarke Moore, remembered for his joyous Christmas verses, 
“A Visit from St. Nicholas,” published his address before the 
alumni of Columbia College. In Philadelphia the first number 
of a popular gift annual, <The Atlantic Souvenir, > put ina pretty 
appearance. There were many volumes of ephemeral verse; 
patriotic biographies of John Paul Jones, Lafayette, and Washing- 
ton; and accounts of Greece, and the Erie Canal. One of the most 
popular publications of the year was Daniel Webster’s «Bunker 
Hill Address.> 

Growing self-confidence is a dominant note in the literature 
of the day. Eighteenth century sentimentalism was gradually 
losing its hold on writers, if not on readers, as a new liberal 
romanticism and humanitarianism stimulated the minds of the 
best writers. Literature was still defended as morally useful, 
or attacked by critics when it failed to show affinity with their 
personal or political views. Perhaps the most generous advocacy 
of New York literature was on behalf of universal freedom, that 
is, freedom everywhere of men and nations from political 
shackles. It was an age of Progress with one paramount social 
tenet: every man must strive to leave the world better than he 
found it, in the measure to which his lights and station permitted. 

In <Niles’ Weekly Register, > the <North American Review, > 
and the New York dailies, Heredia like all New Yorkers, though 
with greater interest and concern, followed the news from South 
America and Cuba. He applauded the signing ofa treaty of peace 
between the United States and Colombia, the election of Guadalupe 
Victoria to the presidency of Mexico, and the building of steam- 
boats in New York for the newly-freed colonies. He anxiously 
watched the great Simon Bolivar defeat Spanish troops in battle 
after battle in South America. When the news of Bolivar’s vic- 
tory at Junin (6 August 1824) and of the final surrender of 
Spanish-troops in Peru to Sucre after the Battle of Ayacucho 
(9 December 1824) reached New York there was general jubila- 
tion. A public dinner at which Heredia and his friends very 
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likely were in attendance, on March 21, 1825, celebrated the 
victories of Bolivar and the indepesdeace of Peru, and recalled 
a similar celebration of their own earlier in the year at which 
Heredia improvised his “Oda” calling on Cubans to revolt against 
continued enslavement to Spain. The <New-York National Ad- 
vocate> two days later echoed in public sentiments: “It is not 
to be expected, with the growth of the neighboring republics, that 
Cuba can forever remain a possession of Spain.” On July Ist 
the city fathers, with proper honors, placed the portrait of 
Bolivar between those of George Washington and Governor 
Clinton in the gallery of notables at City Hall. 

Books written in Spanish were being actively produced by 
publishers in Philadelphia and New York for sale in Spanish 
America. Mathias Carey, later Carey and Lea, had taken ad- 
vantage of the cessation of Spanish book trade with Spanish 
America occasioned by the Napoleonic invasion of Spain to import 
popular Spanish books from Barcelona and reprint and export 
them to South America. Other publishers followed suit, and by 
1825 the trade center for such books had shifted from Philadel- 
phia to New York. In the 1820’s refugees from the Spanish main- 
land and colonies were writing and publishing in Philadelphia 
strong attacks against the repressive policies of Ferdinand VII. 
The most active of these exiled patriots, Félix Megia, a Spanish 
journalist; Vincente Rocafuerte, a revolutionary agent from South 
American governments and later president of Ecuador; the fire- 
brand friar, Servando Teresa de Mier; and the Cuban priest, 
Félix Varela, were all personal friends of Heredia. 

During 1824 Heredia certainly saw and read Félix Megia’s 
<<No hay union contra los tiranos,> a five-act tragedy based on 
the death by execution of the Spanish patriot, Rafael Riego. And 
he must have known Félix Varela’s «Lecciones de filosofia>> 
and his political periodical, <El habanero,» together with Juan 
de Otero’s translation of Joachim Campe’s popular <El Nuevo 
Robinson> issued by the New Yorkprinter and friend of Heredia, 
Joseph Desnoues. The following year Megia published a two-act 
drama «La Fayette en Monte Vernon>> and reissued it in Eng- 
lish. Manuel Dominguez translated a ten-volume <Diccionario 
filosdfico> and <«<Cuentos y satiras>> from the French of Vol- 
taire. Other translations into Spanish included David Ramsey’s 
<<Life of George Washington> and Goldsmith’s «<The Vicar of 
Wakefield. > 

The same years brought a sudden awareness of Spanish 
literature in the United States. Translations by Southey, Lock- 
hart, and others of old Spanish ballads and of poems by Vicente 
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Espinel, Jorge Manrique, Luis de Géngora and Fray Luis de 
Leon were reprinted widely in American lite rary journals during 
1824 and 1825. And in 1825 the Boston <Atheneum> printed the 
first American translation of a Spanish American poem, Agustin 
Videla y Ortiz’s “Triste.” 

Since early 1824 Heredia had planned to publish his first 
volume of poems in New York. He now made a clear copy of his 
verses, excluding the patriotic pieces which would prevent sale 
of the volume in Cuba, and arranged for their publication with 
Behr and Kahl, foreign booksellers and publishers located at 129 
Broadway. In early May he corrected the first proofsheets run 
off the press of John Gray and George F. Bunce at 347 Pearl 
Street. Since Félix Varela’s periodical «El Habanero,>> was 
also printed on this press, it seems likely that Heredia had been 
acquainted for some time with Gray and Bunce. Early in June 
the last pages were coming through the press and by the 19th of 
the month the slender volume, called simply, «<Poesias,> was 
ready for distribution. A few copies were probably sold by the 
publisher, several others were bound and sent to friends in Cuba, 
and the remaining copies put aside for sale later in Cuba and 
Mexico. 

The volume is dedicated in gratitude to Ignacio Heredia, “the 
best of my friends.” The forewords, in Spanish and English, ex- 
plain that accents were employed freely throughout the book as 
an aid to those learning Spanish. This may be taken as an in- 
dication that Heredia either intended to use his poems as a text- 
book in the Bancel Academy or to sell copies in the United 
States. 

“These poems have been rather well received here; and the 
periodicals have praised them to exaggeration,” Heredia soon 
wrote to his mother. At least one newspaper, the <New-York 
American> gave the «<Poesias> a most unusual reception. In 
the issue of Friday, August the 6th, it carried a two-column 
review on the second page, in Spanish. The editors wrote asa 
preface to the review: 


We have devoted some space this evening to a Span- 
ish critique on a volume of poems recently issued from 
the press in this city, and published by Behr and Kahl, 
booksellers, in Broadway. The youthful poet, M. Here- 
dia, is now among us. Believing that those whose know- 
ledge of the Spanish would enable them to relish the 
extracts from those poems, would also like to read in 
the same tongue the opinion which a Spaniard enter- 
tains of them, we have given the critique, as it was 
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communicated for this paper, without, as we first 
thought of doing, translating it. 

We willingly add our testimony to that of the writer 
of the critique, as to the merits of this little volume, 
which we have read with much gratification. There are 
throughout, in the poems which compose it, traits of 
the truest genius, some of which, and particularly the 
concluding lines of the address of his father, are quoted 
in the critique. The translation of the fine “Messén- 
ienne,” of Casimir Delavigne, on Napoleon, which was 
published last year in this paper, deserves also to be 
spoken of with high praise. It is worthy of the original. 


The reviewer praised the profound sentiments and varied 
themes, the ardor, the fertile imagination, and the patriotism of 
the poet. As examples of Heredia’s muse he quoted from the 
“Inscripcion para el sepulcro de mi hermano,” “A mi padre 
encanecido,” “Inmortalidad,” “Al alzamiento de los griegos,” 
“Fn el toecalli de Cholula,” and “Niagara” —an apt selection. 

The young poet had reason to be pleased with the anonymous 
review, and proud of the closing lines. “His generous and con- 
stant efforts on behalf of liberty have brought him an honorable 
expatriation. In the midst of all the misfortunes that the enemies 
of his country occasion him, he may be as sure of the esteem of 
his compatriots as he is the hatred of the tyrants.” In what must 
have been the first review inSpanish of a Spanish American book 
published in the United States, Heredia had received the first 
critical review of his poems. None could come from a more 
patriotic and learned hand, for the reviewer was his famous 
fellow exile, Father Félix Varela. 

The poem from Heredia’s «<Poesfas> which has most ex- 
cited readers and scholars is the ode, “Niagara,” It has earned 
Heredia the sobriquet of “Singer of Niagara” and, by its wide and 
long-lived popularity, has made the American Falls an object of 
admiration to generations of Latin Americans in many Hispanic 
countries. Two problems which have interested scholars in the 
poem are not yet solved. One is the question of degree of orig- 
inality; the other an inquiry into the authorship of an almost 
equally famous English translation of the ode. Further discus- 
sion of bothof these matters is profitable since some new infor- 
mation can be adduced. 

When Heredia saw Niagara he was not unprepared for the 
sight of that “torrente prodigioso vestido por el Senor de su 
mano omnipotente.” He had prepared by wandering through 
Chateaubriand’s sentimental American Arcadia and by reading 
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J.G.C.Brainard’s popular poem, “The Fall of Niagara.” In one 
of his strophes he is indebted to Brainard for an image or two, 
but the two poets were far apart in beliefs and inspiration. 
Brainard saw in the Falls the handiwork of God, which, though 
far mightier than man, was a minor display of His omnipotence, 
For Heredia the falls represented the great might of God emanat- 
ing as the grandeur and force of Nature. They were a reminder 
of fleeting time and youth and an avenue of access to God for 
exiles from the cruel society of man. The turbulent waters were 
a personal symbol: “I seemed to see in the torrent the image of 
my feelings and of my stormy life.” Brainard’s short poem (19 
lines) had a single theme, religious, moral, and cold; Heredia’s 
longer ode (131 lines) was a rainbow of personal emotions play- 
ing with Cuban warmth about the powerful Northern cataract. 
Both Heredia and Brainard, of course, owed debts of attitude and 
inspiration tothe generalized tradition of Ossian’s rapture at the 
sublimities of wild nature. But the immediacy and sincerity of 
Heredia’s ode are beyond fundamental question. 

The English translation of Heredia’s ode to Niagara which ap- 
peared in the pages of the <United States Review and Literary 
Gazette> in January, 1827, has gained such acceptance as the 
best poem in English on the subject that several efforts have 
been made to identify the American translator. Modern anthol- 
ogies of Spanish verse in translationcommonly attribute the Eng- 
lish version to William Cullen Bryant. A review here of all evi- 
dence of authorship seems advisable since Bryant scholars are 
silent about the matter and Elijah Clarence Hills’ investigation 
of the problem concluded that “there is no valid evidence what- 
ever” that Bryant ever translated Heredia’s “Ode to Niagara.” 

The review in which the English translation first appeared 
was edited by Charles Folsom and W. C. Bryant. The latter had 
a life-long interest in Spanish literature and knew the Spanish 
language well at the time the poem was published. Bryant’s own 
affinity for themes of romantic sublimity in nature is too well 
known to need comment. In the same year that the ode was pub- 
lished, 1827, Bryant finished a translation of Heredia’s “En una 
tempestad,” just such a poem descriptive of nature. 

Mr. Hills discovered that two copies of the «United States 
Review> in the Library of Congress bore respectively the fol- 
lowing pencilled notes: “Bryant and somebody else,” and “Part 
of it translated by W.C. Bryant.” Thisis the first contemporary 
attribution; others followed. William Henry Hulburt, writing on 
“The poetry of Spanish America” in the <North American Re- 
view> in January 1849, stated that “most of our readers, we 
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trust, are acquainted with his [Heredia’s] poem, ‘Niagara,’ a 
fine version of which by Bryant isto be foundin Mr. Longfellow’s 
‘Poets and poetry of Europe’ (1845).” F.Javier and Gertrude F. 
Vingut, in <Joyas de la poesia espanola,> a collection of Spani- 
ish poems with an English translation published in New York in 
1855, named Bryant as the translator of Heredia’s ode. The fol- 
lowing year, Gertrude F, Vingut issued an enlarged collection of 
the English translations, <Selections from the best Spanish 
poets,> in which the attribution was repeated and the book itself 
dedicated “To William Cullen Bryant, Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, and Fitz-Greene.” It is unquestionally significant that 
Bryant, who was famous for his utter Puritan personal rectitude, 
never repudiated the attribution. The principal negative evidence 
is simply that of silence. Six publications of the poem during 
Bryant’s lifetime did not give any translator’s name: «<The 
New-York Mirror,» 1827; John Pierpont’s «<The national read- 
er,> (Boston, editions from 1827 to 54); Longfellow’s <The 
poets and poetry of Europe> (1845); «<The Harbinger> in 1847; 
William Barham’s <Descriptions of Niagara> (1870), R. L. 
Johnson’s <«<Niagara, its history, incidents and poetry> (187). 
It is also true that Bryant did not include “Niagara” in his 
<<Poems> (New York, 1823) as he did his translation of “The 
Hurricane.” Nor does the ode appear in any of the many later 
editions of Bryant’s poetry consulted. His biographers and 
critics are silent on the matter. 

A comparison of the English translation with the Spanish 
original yields the following information. The translation fol- 
lows the original closely in general, but makes some changes 
and omissions. These have three effects. They restrain the 
passionate intensity of the original by omitting violent adjectives 
and one sentimental outburst (in lines 125-127). They reduce the 
personal relationship of the poet to nature by omitting some 
personal possessives and several references to his anxiety in 
exile, and to his union with nature’s turmoil. Finally, they soften 
the description of nature and introduce an air of greater personal 
dignity. These changes are consonant with Bryant’s tempera- 
ment. Heredia was twenty when he wrote “Niagara,” Bryant 
twenty-nine when it was translated. The latter’s knowledge of 
nature was more accurate, his view less pantheistic; his love 
of nature had become less passionate and anguished. There is 
nothing in the translation which would rule out Bryant as the 
translator and some indications to the contrary. A comparison 
of the translations of two odes “The Hurricane” (by Bryant) 
and “Niagara” (annonymous) shows that in the latter the 
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translator was less free of the original, less sure of image con- 
version, less restrained in tone. “The Hurricane” has more in- 
novations and omissions, more visually precise imagery, more 
unity of emotion. Bryant’s austerity operates to reduce in “The 
Hurricane” the violence of Heredia’s anguished personal out- 
bursts, to weaken the near-union of God and Nature, to replace 
delicately the author’s presence in the poem, to enhance the 
philosophical connotations of grandeur of nature. “The Hurri- 
cane” is by far the better of the two translations. 

In each instance of change from the original, the translator 
of “The Hurricane” acts with greater confidence than the trans- 
lator of “Niagara”; but he seems to be guided by considerations 
common to both. Could the Niagara ode be an earlier, less suc- 
cessful attemptby Bryant at translating Spanish verse? The in- 
ternal evidence encourages this belief. It is quite possible also 
that Charles Folsom or some other friend aided Bryant in trans- 
lating “Niagara” — that would explain the anonymity, and the si- 
lence. All the above evidence strongly, though not conclusively, 
supports the assumption that Bryant translated the ode to 
Niagara. 

On July 17, 1825, fifty years after the memorable Battle of 
Bunker Hill, some twenty thousand people, including a handful 
of veterans of the American Revolution, collected upon the same 
hillside to commemorate that patriotic event and place. General 
Lafayette was no less an attraction at the gathering than Amer- 
ica’s most eloquent orator, Daniel Webster. Aware of the his- 
toric occasion in which it was participating, the audience con- 
centrated upon Webster’s impressive forehead and barrel-chest. 
His massive appearance was transformed into massive oratory, 
as his clear and powerful voice carried to the hilltop. His as- 
sured manner, engrossed sincerity, and rolling phrase com- 
manded attention as he began a masterful recounting of the 
glorious past of America and its revolutionary heroes. He spoke 
to commemorate a great event, but his main topic was the 
“extraordinary prosperity and happiness.” He reviewed _ the 
historic events in America and around the world which were 
compressed into the fifty years since the Battle of Bunker Hill. 
Here was “a most extraordinary age” during which America 
grew from a thwarted colony toa great and prosperous nation of 
twelve million souls, an age which produced “an improved condi- 
tion of mankind” almost beyond historical comparison. He re- 
minded the veterans and General Lafayette of their dead com- 
panions and of the great deeds they together accomplished. His 
highest notes were in praise of progress through knowledge, of 
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peace under representative government, of expected preservation 
and popularity of the new unior of free men which had built so 
firm and flourishing a country as the United States. 

The doubts and hard work with which Webster had undertaken 
this speech were forgotten in the immediate and prolonged ap- 
plause which greeted it. His friends rushed forward to con- 
gratulate him and to say that he had delivered one of his best 
orations. Their views were soon echoed in the press throughout 
America. The Bunker Hill Association, of which Webster was 
president, at once sold the copyright to Hilliard and Gray, pub- 
lishers, for three hundred dollars. And the speech, corrected in 
proof by Webster and carried through to publication by one of his 
closest friends, soon rolled off the presses in a half-dozen edi- 
tions. By July 10 the Bunker Hill Address was advertised for 
sale in New York and the next month the literary journals were 
praising it. 

In June José Maria Heredia was occupied in translating the 
now famous Webster address into Spanishfor Wilder and Camp- 
bell, located at 142 Broadway. At the endof June the translation 
was copyrighted and before August 20th it had been printed by 
Joseph Desnoues, for on that date «the Globe and Emerald> 
carried the following notice: 


Literary Intelligence 


An excellent Spanish translation of the discourse de- 
livered by Mr. Webster, at the laying of the foundation 
stone of Bunker Hill monument has been published by 
Wilder and Campbell. It is intended forSouth America, 
and we fervently hope that the words which it contains, 
will be received as unerring political instruction by the 
republicans and heroes of that portion of our hemi- 
sphere. 


Heredia must have been pleased with his difficult task — 
Webster’s speech was the most exacting oratorical writing of 
that day —if his readers held it in as high regard as did the 
editor of the <United States Literary Gazette,» for he bore 
testimony to its dignified appearance in Spanish and to the good 
reasons for translating it at this time; 


There is a majesty and sonorousness in the Castil- 
ian language, that is peculiarly suited to the dignity of 
the sentiments, subject, and circumstances of this 
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discourse. We rejoice to see such a specimen of North 
American eloquence, and of true republican feeling 
united with sober sense and practical views, go forth in 
a form in which it may attract and fix foratime the at- 
tention of our brethern spread over the central and 
southern portions of the new world. This oration will 
make them know better, and respect more, the early 
founders and martyrs of American liberty. It will do 
honour to our country, and good to South America. It is 
thus that writings of this character fulfil a double pur- 
pose; while they praise the actions of the illustrious 
dead, they propagate most effectually their principles 
among the living; and by paying the honours due a past 
generation, lay the foundation for new honours tobe paid 
by the next. Senor Heredia, of New York, is agentleman 
who has executed, in our opinion extremely well, the 
task of translator. We recommend the work to those 
who are studying Spanish; and we recommend, also, that 
use the original, to ascertain the doubtful meaning of a 
word in the translation, just asfreely as they would use 
a dictionary. 


One likes to think that this generous praise could only have 
come from the pen of one who at that moment was engaged in 
polishing his own Spanish and acquainting himself more thor- 
oughly with Spanish America — William Cullen Bryant, who was 
soon to become, as we have seen, a translator of Heredia’s 
poetry. 

A comparison of the English and Spanish editions of Webster’s 
oration bears out the reviewer’s statement. Though there are 
some minor omissions of words and adjustments in sentence 
structure, the thought and tone of the original is admirably pre- 
served. Since Heredia scholars have not described the first 
edition of this translation its title-page is reproduced in the 
plate accompanying this article. 

It is easy toimagine that the Cuban patriot himself suggested 
that this discourse would be read with interest and profit by fel- 
low patriots in Cuba and in other parts of Spanish America, 
He must himself have taken new heart for Cuba’s liberty when 
he read Webster’s eloquent description of the rise of the new 
independent nations to the south: 


The southern hemisphere emerges from the sea. Its 
lofty mountains begin to lift themselves to the light of 
heaven; its broad and fertile plains stretch out, in 
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beauty, to the eye of civilized man, and at the mighty 
bidding of the voice of political liberty the waters of 
darkness retire. 


These words and others in the speech which offered the United 
States as an example of human freedom for Spanish America to 
follow and accompany in a new “age of improvement” in human 
affairs must have caused Heredia to want to make them his own. 

In any case, when ill health and the terror of another North- 
ern winter forced Heredia away from New York forever, he left 
as a pioneer in American inter-cultural relations. The work of 
a young Cuban poet had inspired writers in the United States to 
enthusiasm, and translation — and who knows what by way of in- 
fluence? The beauty, the idealism, and the vitality of the United 
States had been enshrined in the art ofa Latin-American genius. 


1. The Board of Editors of SYMPOSIUM publish this article posthumous- 
ly in homage to the memory of their late distinguished colleague, Dr. 
Ernest R. Moore, from papers discovered after his untimely death on 
September 23, 1949. Very nearly completed by the author, it has been 
edited for publication by Dr. Edwin H. Cady, of Syracuse University. 
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APPENDIX 
The first critical review of Heredia’s Poesias (New York, 1825). 


«New-York American>>, vol. VI, num. 1657, viernes, 6 ago. 1825, p. 2, 
columnas 14 y 24: 


We have devoted some space this evening to a Spanish critique ona 
volume of poems recently issued from the press in this city, and pub- 
lished by Behr and Kahl, booksellers, in Broadway. The ycuthful poet, 
M. Heredia, is now among us, [Believing that those whose knowledge of 
the Spanish would enable them to relish the extracts from those poems, 
would also like to read in the Same tongue the opinion which a Spaniard 
entertains of them, we have given the critique, as it was communicated 
for this paper, without, as we first thought of doing, translating it. 

We willingly add our testimony to that of the writer of the critique, 
as to the merits of this little volume, which we have read with much 
gratification, There are throughout, in the poems which compose it, 
traits of the truest genius, some of which, and particularly the conclud- 
ing lines of the address to his father, are quoted in the critique. The 
translation of the fine “Messenienne,” of Casimir Delavigne, on Napoleon, 
which was published last year in this paper, deserves also to be spoken 
of with high praise. It is worthy of the original. 


POESIAS DE HEREDIA 


El joven autor de estas poesias, a quien la naturaleza doto de una 
imaginacion viva y el infortunio coloco repetidas veces en circunstancias 
de ejercitarla para distraer por algunos momentos las honrosas penas 
ocasSionadas por sus esfuerzos patrioticos; presenta del modo mas franco 
y con los colores mas vivos los verdaderos sentimientos de su alma, y 
esta sola circunstancia (tan poco comun en los poetas) bastaria para 
recomendar sus obras, aun prescindiendo del gran merito de ellas. Debe 
sin duda esperarse que tengan buena acogida entre los amantes de la 
bella literatura, y mucho mas entre los que desean ver premiados los 
talentos Americanos, Ocupado constantemente el autor, con el halagueno 
porvenir de su patria a la que siempre representa libre, prospera y en- 
vidiada, deja correr su fertil imaginacion por las escenas Americanas, y 
ya presente 4 nuestra vista los interesantes’cuadros que la naturaleza 
ofrece en el nuevo hemisferio, ya declame contra sus crueles opresores, 
ya elogie el amable caracter y las virtudes de sus naturales; su estilo 
siempre es energico, facil y variado. 

No es posible formar un analisis completo de esta obra en un articulo 
destinado 4 un periodico, y asi nos contentaremos con transcribir un 
corto numero de los infinitos rasgos interesantes que se observan 
en dichas poesias, cuya variedad y belleza proporcionan sin duda al 
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lector los ratos mas deliciosos, Tan lejos de la supersticion como de la 
impiedad, el joven autor presenta pensamientos sublimes que afectan 
tanto mas, cuanto mas perceptible se hace su sSinceridad. Sirva de ejem- 
plo la siguiente inscripcion para el sepulcro de un hermano suyo, 


“Al brillar la razon, en su alma pura, 
Miro los males del doliente suelo; 
Gimid, y los ojos revolviendo al cielo, 
volo buscando perenal ventura.” 


En eSta inscripcion se ven reunidas todas las perfecciones de una 
obra de suclase, Es breve, sublime, digna de su objeto y adecuada a su 
fin. Presenta la belleza de una alma pura enla tierna edad cuando aun el 
crimen no ha podido emponzonarla; hace ver el contraste entre su estado 
feliz y el miserable del genero humano; pintala prefiriendo 4 todo lo ter- 
reno los bienes eternos; en una palabra, los cuatro versos que contienen 
la inscripcion presentan de golpe ideas sublimes que dan motivo a infini- 
tas consideraciones y nada puede encontrarse mas propio de su objeto. 

No eS menos interesante el modo con que espresa su amor filial, 
dirigiendose a su padre que habia encanecido en la flor de su edad. 


“Es el sepulcro puerta de otro mundo: 

Los sabios y los buenos 

Asi lo afirman, y de espanto llenos 

Tiemblan los malos de su horror profundo. 
jVerdad sublime! ;Oh Padre! Bastaria 

Ta [1] infortunio elocuente 

A probarla, y librar mi debil mente 

De los tormentos de la duda impia. 

Deja que la calumnia se dispare. 

La doctrina has sequido [sic] 

Del Dios de paz y amor que ha prometido 

Paz y clemencia al que clemencia uSare. 
Y los pueblos que te aman, y que fueron 

De tu virtud testigos, 

‘Cargan a tus cobardes enemigos, 

El Desprecio y baldon que merecieron. 
Tus penas scn tu gloria, y de tu pelo 

La temprana blancura, 

Como de Iztaccihuatl la nieve pura, 

Solo prueba cuan cerca estas al cielo.” 


Seria inutil recomendar al lector el merito de esta composicion que 
toda ella respira sentimientos piadosos y sublimes tan dignos de elogio 
como de imitacion. Los mismos espresa en el siguiente soneto a la in- 
mortalidad. 


é Quien al ver por el cielo tan sereno 

Girar los astros en la noche umbria, 

No siente de feliz melancol[i] a 

Y de augusto pavor su pecho lleno? 
jAy! asi giraran cuando en Su seno 

Me guarde inmovil ya la tuba fria. 

Como el orgullo y la flaqueza mia 
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;En mi alma vierten perenal veneno! 

Pero ;que digo? Irrevocable suerte 

Tambien los astros a morir destina, 

Y veran por la edad su luz nublada, 
Mas superior al tiempo y a la muerte 

Mi alma, de mundos mil vera la ruina, 

A la futura eternidad ligada. 


Mas entre todas sus poesias merece particular atencion la que com- 
puso al alzamiento de los Griegos contra los Tuscos en 1821. Nada hay 
en ella que no sea interesante y sublime. Agitada el alma del poeta por 
un objeto tan analogo a sus sentimientos, da rienda a su entusiasmo y 
presenta la amable libertad y el tremendo monstruo de la tirania con 
los colores mas vivos, formando un contraste que al alma mas fria in- 
spira amor y decision acia aquella, desprecio y odio acia este, ;Que 
nobles sentenciosos y dignos de memoria son los siguientes versos con 
que empieza. 


Jamas puede un tirano 

La cadena cargar 4a un pueblo fuerte, 
Que enfurecido se alza, lidia, y triunfa 
O sufre noble y envidiable muerte. 


Toda la composicion es digna de su noble principio mas no podemos 
menos de insertar un rasgo de ella interesantisimo, Pintaal Sultan entu- 
siasmando 4 sus esclavos por todos los medios que la supersticion 
sujiere, y continua diciendo. 


De su boca mortifera al acento 

Se lanzan los genizaros...Miradlos 

Del griego vengador bajo la espada 
Desaparecer, como al furor del fuego 

La yerba de los campos desecada. 
Salamina renuevase y Platea. 

Mas ; que valen? ;oh Dios! ; Jamas se agota 
El torrente de barbaros...? jOh! Vedlo 
Cual se renueva sin cesar, y corre 

Como el flujo feroz del Océano. 

Vidento, arraSador, irresistible... 

jOh ceguedad funesta, imcomprensible, 
De matar y morir por untirano..... ! 


En el genero descriptivo, se encuentran igualmente infinitos rasgos 
que hace sobremanera agradables las poesias de Heredia. Presentare- 
mos un corto numero de ellos que daran bastante idea del resto. 


Era latarde. La ligera brisa 

Sus alas en silencio ya plegaba, 

Y entre la yerba y arboles dormia, 
Mientras el ancho sol su disco hundia 
Detras de Iztaccihuatl. La nieve eterna 
Cual desuelta en mar de oro, semejaba 
Temblar en torno del: un arco inmenso 
Que del empireo en el zenit finaba, 
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Como el portico esplendido del cielo, 
De luz vestido y centellante gloria, 

De sus ultimos rayos recibia 

Los colores riquisimos: su brillo 
Desfalleciendo fué: la blanca luna 

Y dos 6 tres estrellas solitarias 

En el cielo desierto se veian. 
jCrepusculo feliz! Hora mas bella 
Que la alma noche 6 el brillante dia, 
jCuanto es dulce tu paz al alma mia! 
Describiendo la caida de Niagara dice. 
Corres sereno y magestuoso, y luego 
En asperos penascos quebrantado 

Te abalanzas violento, arrebatado, 
Como el destino irresistible y ciego. 
Que voz humana describir podria 

~De la sirte rugiente 

La aterradora [f] az? El alma mia 
En vagos pensamientos se confunde, 
Al contemplar la fervida corriente, 
Que en vano quiera la turbada vista 
En su vuelo Seguir al ancho borde 

Del precipicio altisimo; mil olas, 

Cual pensamiento rapidas pasando, 
Chocan, y se enfurecen, 

Y otras mil, y otras mil ya las alcanzan, 
Y entre espuma y fragor desaparecen. 

Mas llegan -- saltan -- El abismo horrendo 

Devora los torrentes despenados: 
Cruzanse en el mil iris, y asordados 
Vuelven los bosques el fragor tremendo. 
Al golpe violentisimo en las penas 
Rompese el agua, y Salta, y una nube 
De revueltos vapores 
‘Cubre el abismo en remolinos, sube, 
Gira en torno, y al cielo 

Cual piramide inmensa se levanta, 

Y por sobre los bosques que le cercan 
Al solitario cazador eSpanta,. 


Por los rasgos que acabamos de insertar podra formarse una idea 
aunque imperfecta del merito de las poesias de un joven Americano no 
menos estimable por sus talentos que por su patriotismo, — De un joven 
cuya pluma dedicada siempre a inspirar el amor de la patria a elogiar el 
merito, 6 4 los entretenimientos de la juventud, en todos estilos y en 
todas materias inspira interes y merece elogio, Pueda la suerte serle 
mas favorable; pero en la honrosa expatriacion que le han acarreado sus 
generosos yconstantes esfuerzos por la libertad, y en medio de todas las 
desgracias que puedan ocasionarle los enemigos de su patria él debe 
estar seguro del aprecio de los buenos como lo esta del odio de los des- 


potas. 


STENDHAL ADAPTATEUR 
DANS VITTORIA ACCORAMBONI' 
Charles Déedeyan 


LA SORBONNE 


Aucune des «<Chroniques italiennes> n’a été inventée de 
toutes piéces par Stendhal. Stendhal en a trouvé la plupart des 
sujets dans ces manuscrits italiens des dix-septiéme et dix- 
huitiéme siécles qu’il a fait copier, sauf un qu’il a acheté et qui 
est un original du 17© siécle. Ces manuscrits, copies et origi- 
nal, forment quatorze volumes in-folio qui ont été achetés le 15 
janvier 1851 par la Bibliothéque Nationale. Ils ysont catalogués 
au Fonds italien sous les muméros 169 4 179 inclus, 296 et 297, 
et 886. Nous connaissons l’histoire de ces manuscrits, dont on 
ignore encore la provenance, malgré les recherches effectuées, 
grace aux érudits stendhaliens. En particulier M. Henri Marti- 
neau l’a retracée dans son Introduction fortbien documentée des 
«Chroniques italiennes> du «<Divan>, et nous a indiqué les 
noms de ceux qui ont voulu les adapter et les traduire.” Mais 
on n’a pas vraiment jusqu’ici confronté les textes italiens et les 
pages de Stendhal. On asuivi mal jusqu’ici dans cette production 
critique les emprunts et l’apport original de l’écrivain. 

Aussi nous avons voulu en nous limitant 4 un passage de 
<<Vittoria Accoramboni>> montrer le travail d’imitation et de 
création de Stendhal. La comparaison de la source, — dans 
laquelle un excellent philologue italien, M. Contini, verrait 
volontiers en raison du style un pamphlet anti-clérical assez 
récent de la fin du 18© ou du début du 19€ siécle, comme en la 
plupart de nos chroniques manuscrites — et celle de l’oeuvre 
suscitée nous parait féconde. En collaboration avec M. Glauco 
Natoli nous nous réservons de ]’étendre dans un travail d’en- 
semble a toutes les <Chroniques italiennes>>. Puisse cet échan- 
tillon, avec ceux que nous avons publiés ailleurs, montrer l’uti- 
lité d’une telle entreprise. 
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I. Les Textes 


Relazione della morte seguita in Roma di Felice 
Peretti, e di Vittoria Accoramboni seguita in 
Padova; con il castigo dalla Republica agl’ 
uccisori della medesima (Manuscrit no. 

171 du Fonds italien de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale). 


(P. 3, p. 196) Entrd nella Casa Peretti Vittoria con 
quella preminenza, direi se fosse lecito, fatalmente 
concessa di essere (p.4, p. 197) dovunque si volgesse, 
non solo amata singolarmente, ma unicamente riverita, 
ne solamente da Francesco suo Marito, il quale sopra 
ad ogni altro uso de Mariti, quasi pazzamente invaghi- 
tone, poco meno che non I|’adorava, ma da Camillae dal 
Cardinal Peretti Zio di Francesco era in modo amata, 
che in altro non pareva studiassero, che a Spiare i 
gusti di Lei per incontrarli, con prontissime, ancorche 
talora con contentissime sodisfazioni, ed invero pareva 
a molti cosa degna di pit, che ordinaria meraviglia, che 
tanto il Cardinale quanto Camilla, conosciute per Per- 
sone parche difacolta, che ad essere tali sisforzavano, 
non solamente alle inclinazioni di Vittoria che pur ne 
aveva qualcheduna delle Donnesche e Giovanili, (p. 5, 
p. 198) sodisfacero con allegra liberalita, anche senza 
esserne richiesti, e quasi garreggiando in vezzeggiarla, 
l’arricchissero di molte, e rare gioie, perle, ed altre 
splendidezze, superiori al loro presente stato; ne sola- 
mente Vittoria, ma per amor di lei tutti.i suoi, e parti- 
colarmente i fratelli, erano dal Cardinal Montalto, 
comme proprij Nepoti trattati, e favoriti. Fra essi Ot- 
tavio Accoramboni giovane d’insigne bonta, e vivacita 
di spirito, fu ad intercessione del Cardinal Montalto 
appena arrivato all’ eta di 30 anni, nominato dal Duca 
di Urbino, e creato dal Pontefice Gregorio XIII, Ves- 
covo di Fossombrone; Marcello Accoramboni giovane 
di cervello gagliardo, essendo per alcune imputazioni 
in ira della Corte dalla quale con molto perricolo fug- 
giva, fu per impegno del (p. 6, p. 199) Cardinal Montal- 
to, lungo tempo difeso; Giulio Accoramboni, per Ufficio 
passatone con il Cardinal Alessandro Sforza da detto 
Cardinale Montalto, fu a primi uffici didetto Cardinale, 
Finalmente potea dirsi [felice] quel maritaggio, se li 
uomini sapessero misurare (?) la loro felicita con i 
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godimenti di quel che si possiede, non con 1’Insazia- 
bilita diquello che sispera, unico scoglio delle pit vere 
felicita, cacciandosi bene spesso empiti.dalla speranza 
delle cose sicure e presentici (?) trascinano per peri- 
colosi, precipitij, dietro all’ Immaginario e che Si 
sfugge; Certo é che se qualcuno de Parenti di Vittoria, 
comme allora forte si sospettO, ajuto a liberarla dal 
primo marito, ben presto si (p. 7, p. 200) accorse, 
quanto pil savio consiglio, fora stato il contentarsi del- 
la comodita presente, gravida come poi si vidde si 
prestissima, ed altissima grandezza.° 


NOVEMBER 1951 


Traduction littérale 


Relation de la mort survenue 
a Rome de Félix Peretti et 
de celle de Vittoria Acco- 

ramboni survenue a Pa- 
doue, avec le chati- 
ment infligé par 
la République 
aux meutri- 
ers de la 
méme. 


Vittoria entra dans la mai- 
son, Peretti avec cette pré- 
éminence, dirais — jesic’ était 
permis, qui fatalement lui 
était accordée partout ow 
elle allait, non seulement 
aimée d’une facon extraor- 
dinaire, mais adorée d’une 
fagon unique, tant par son 
mari Francesco, qui au-dela 
de toute autre habitude des 
maris, en était pour ainsi 
dire fou, d’une folie a peine 
moindre que son adoration, 
que par Camille et le Cardi- 
nal Peretti, oncle de Fran- 
cesco; elle en était aimée au 
point qu’ils ne semblaient 


Texte de Stendhal 


(«Chroniques italiennes>, 
éd, du «<Divan>>, T. I., p. 
189 dernier § a p. 192 
début) 


Vittoria, en entrantdans la 
maison Peretti, y porta, 4 son 
insu, cette prééminence que 
l’on peut appeler fatale, et qui 
la suivait en tous lieux; de 
fagon que 1’on peut dire que, 
pour ne pas l’adorer, il fal- 
lait ne Vavoir jamais vue.* 
L’amour que son mari avait 
pour elle allait jusqu’a une 
véritable folie; sabelle-mére, 
Camille, et le cardinal Mon- 
talto lui-méme, semblaient 
n’avoir d’autre occupation sur 
la terre que celle de deviner 
les gotts de Vittoria, pour 
chercher aussit6t a les satis- 
faire. Rome entiére admira 
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avoir d’autre but que d’aller 
au-devant de ses goiits en les 
satisfaisant avec la plus 
grande promptitude, quoique 
souvent de la facon la plus 
compléte; et en vérité beau- 
coup considéraient comme 
une chose digne de plus que 
d’un simple étonnement que le 
cardinal, aussi bien que Ca- 
mille, tous deux connus pour 
des personnes de moyens 
limités, s’efforcassent d’étre 
tels, non seulement pour les 
inclinations de Vittoria, qui 
néanmoins en avait quelques- 
unes de jeune femme, les sa- 
tisfaisant avec une allégre 
libéralité, mais encore sans 
en étre requis, et se dispu- 
tant pour la cajoler, la com- 
blassent de nombreux et rares 
joyaux, perles et autres mag- 
nificences, au-dessus de leur 
état présent de fortune. Non 
seulement Vittoria, mais pour 
l’amour d’elle, tous les siens, 
et en particulier ses fréres 
étaient traités et favorisés 
par le Cardinal Montalto 
comme ses propres neveux. 
Parmi ses fréres Ottavio Ac- 
coramboni, jeune homme d’une 
insigne bonté et vivacité d’es- 
prit, fut, peine arrivé al’age 
de trente ans, sur |’interven- 
tion du Cardinal Montalto, 
nommeé par le duc d’Urbino et 
créé par le pape Grégoire 
XIII évéque de Fossombrone; 
Marcel Accoramboni, jeune 
homme d’un esprit fougueux, 
qui encourait pour plusieurs 
accusations les foudres de la 


comment ce cardinal, connu 
par l’exiguité da sa fortune 
non moins que par son horreur 
pour toute espéce de luxe, 
trouvait un plaisir si constant 
a aller au-devant de tous les 
souhaits de Vittoria. Jeune, 
brillante de beauté, adorée 
de tous, elle ne laissait pas 
d’avoir quelquefois des fan- 
taisies fort coifiteuses. Vit- 
toria recevait deses nouveaux 
parents des joyaux du plus 
grand prix, des perles, et en- 
fin tout qui paraissait de plus 
rare chez les orfévres de 


Rome, en ce temps-la fort 
bien fournis, 
Pour l’amour de cette 


niéce aimable, le cardinal 
Montalto, si connu par Sa sé- 
vérité, traita les fréres de 
Vittoria comme s’ils eussent 
été ses propres neveux. Oc- 
tave Accoramboni, a peine ar- 
rivé a l’age de trente ans, fut, 
par l’intervention du cardinal 
Montalto, désigné par le duc 
d’Urbin et créé, par le pape 
Grégoire XIII, évéque de Fos- 
sombrone; Marcel Accoram- 
boni, jeune homme d’un cou- 
rage fougueux, accusé de 
plusieurs crimes, et vivement 
pourchassé par la corte,” 
avait échappé 4 grand’peine a 
des poursuites qui pouvaient 
le mener a la mort. Honoré 
de la protection du cardinal, il 
put recouvrer une sorte de 
tranquillité. 

Un troisiéme frére de Vit- 
toria, Jules Accoramboni, fut 
admis par le cardinal Alexan- 
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Corte, aux pour-suite de la- 
quelle, il échappait a grand’ 
peine, fut par la ferme pro- 
tection du Cardinal Montalto 
longtemps 4 l’abri; Giulio Ac- 
coramboni, étant passé avec 
une mission donnée par le 
Cardinal Montalto auprés du 
Cardinal Sforza, futadmis aux 
premiers emplois de la cour 
du dit Cardinal, En fin de 
compte ou pouvait dire [heu- 
reux] ce mariage, si les 
hommes savaient mesurer 
leur bonheur par la jouis- 
sance de ce qu’ils posseédent 
et non par le désir insatiable 
de ce qu’ils espeérent, unique 
écueil des félicités les plus 
véritables; s’arrachant bien 
souvent gorgés de l’espérance 
des choses sires et Se trou- 
vant sous leur main, ils s’en 
vont chercher a travers de 
grandes et périlleuses chutes 
V’Imaginaire incertain et qui 
leur échappe; il est certain 
qui si quelqu’un des parents 
de Vittoria, comme alors on 
le soupconna fortement, aida 
ala délivrer de son premier 
mari, il s’apercut bien vite, 
combien plus sage aurait été 
le dessein de se contenter de 
la commodité présente grosse 
déja, comme on le vit aprés, 
d’une tres prompte et trés 
haute grandeur. 
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dre Sforza aux premiers hon- 


‘neurs de sa cour, aussité6t que 


le cardinal Montalto en eut 
fait la demande, 

En un mot, si les hommes 
savaient mesurer leur bon- 
heur, non sur l’insatiabilité 
infime de leurs désirs, mais 
par la jouissance réelle des 
avantages qu’ils possédaient 
déja, le mariage de Vittoria 
avec le neveu du Cardinal 
Montalto efit pu sembler aux 
Accoramboni le comble des 
félicités humaines. Mais le 
désir insensé d’avantages im- 
menses et incertains peut 
jeter les hommes les plus 
comblés des faveurs de la 
fortune dans des idées étran- 
ges et pleines de périls. 

Bien est-il vrai que si 
quelqu’un des parents de Vit- 
toria, ainsi que dans Rome 
beaucoup en eurent le Ssoupcon, 
contribua, par le désir d’une 
plus haute fortune, 4 la déliv- 
rer de son mari, il eut lieu de 
reconnaitre bient6t aprés 
combien il eit été plus sage 
de se contenter des avantages 
modérés d’une fortune agré- 
able, et qui devait atteindre. 
sitot au faite de tout ce que 
peut désirer l’ambition des 
hommes, 


Il. Plan des textes 


Dans toute sa chronique Stendhal suivrales données du manu- 
Scrit italien. Nous pouvons déja remarquer que le plan des deux 
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textes est le méme, Nous sommes presque au début du récit et 
nous voyons: 

1) Comment Vittoria est adorée non seulement de son mari 
(a), mais de sa belle-mére (qui Stendhal fait passer au second 
plan) et du Cardinal (b). 

2) Comment ses parents et surtout ses fréres profitérent de 
sa fortune: (a) Ottavio est créé évéque de Fossombrone, (b) 
Marcello est pratiquement amnistié, (c) Giulio devient dignitaire 
de la cour du Cardinal Sforza. 

3) Suivent les réflexions morales du chroniqueur: (a) au 
lieu de secontenter des avantages présents, tels ceux de ce beau 
mariage, les hommes tels les Accoramboni recherchent 1’in- 
certain 4 leur plus grand péril. (b) Si l’un des parents de Vit- 
toria Accoramboni l’aida 4 se débarrasser de son mari, il fit 
un mauvais calcul, par l’accession rapide du Cardinal Montalto 
au Pontificat. Mais les modifications vont @étre faites dans les 
détails du texte italien. 


III. Comparaison détaillée des textes 


1) Des le début Stendhal ajoute “a son insu” dans la phrase 
“Vittoria y porta.” Il insiste sur “fatalmente,” fatalement, en 
traduisant “que 1’on peut appeler fatale.” 

Il ne peut conserver la phrase italienne avec ses “non solo 
ma,” et “solamente,” “unicamente,” qui l’embrouillent. I fait 
passer l’idée de l’adoration qu’ont pour Vittoria son mari, Sa 
belle-mére et son oncle par alliance, sur le plan général: “de 
facon que l’on peut dire que, pour ne pas |l’adorer, il fallait ne 
l’avoir jamais vue.” Il ajoute encore au texte, au bas de la page, 
une note simili-historique. (C’est la méthode des évocations 
picturales, telle qu’on la voit plus amplement appliquée dans 
<Les Cenci>.) 

Il simplifie et rend plus sobre la phrase italienne relative a 
la passion folle qu’a pour la jeune femme son mari, et il sup- 
prime une phrase d’allure populaire du texte italien: “sopra ad 
ogni altro uso de mariti,” qui a une apparence un peu bour- 
geoise et peut-étre vulgaire. 

De méme, il va tout en respectant les données du texte, 
éclairer l’affection passionnée du Cardinal pour Vittoria au 
détriment de celle de Camilla. Il unit bien le frére et la soeur 
dans une premiére phrase, “sa belle-mére, Camille, et le 
Cardinal lui-méme,” etc., ou il simplifie encore le texte italien. 
Il ne le suit plus dans la phrase qui vient apres. Il fait d’abord 
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intervenir l’opinion de “Rome,” plus explicitement que le chro- 
niqueur italien disant “en vérité beaucoup considéraient.” “Ad- 
mira” reprend le mot “meraviglia.” 

Il renchérit sur l’opposition de Vattitude antérieure du 
Cardinal et de son attitude présente. En effet, le texte italien 
contient simplement, 4 propos du Cardinal et de sa soeur: “Co- 
nosciute per Persone parche di facolta,” “connues pour des 
personnes aux moyens limités” (pluté6t que “limitant leur dé- 
penses”). Stendhal ne craint pas d’ajouter: “Ce Cardinal, con- 
nu par l’exiguité de sa fortune non moins que par son horreur 
pour toute espéce de luxe.” Il y a ici renforcement du trait, 
mais motivé par les mots “superiori al loro presente stato.” 
De méme 4 1|’“allégre libéralité” il substitue “trouvait un plai- 
sir si constant”; il rend ainsi compte, discrétement, de la nou- 
velle passion du cardinal, qui aime Vittoria d’amour Sans qu’il 
se déclare; de méme encore nous aurons une autre addition et 
une autre opposition par renforcement du trait dans le para- 
graphe suivant: “Pour l’amour de cette niéce aimable, le Car- 
dinal Montalto, si connu pour sa sévérité, traita les fréres de 
Vittoria...,” etc. Il fait disparaitre d’autre part la rivalité du 
frére et de la soeur 4 combler leur belle-fille et niece: “et se 
disputant en quelque sorte pour la cajoler.” 

Nous voyons donc que Stendhal supprime et ajoute. En par- 
ticulier, si nous regardons le texte italien, nous ne trouvons rien 
de réprobateur contre Vittoria, qui est semblable aux autres 
jeunes femmes par son goit de la parure, et dont rien ne fait 
présumer les intentions criminelles ni qu’elle s’est mariée par 
intérét: “Che pur ne aveva qualcheduna delle Donnesche e Gio- 
vanili.” Au contraire Stendhal met deux mots qui renforcent le 
trait: “Jeune” (représente “giovanili”), “brillante de beauté” 
(ajouté au texte), “adorée de tous,” (découle de ce qui précéde) 
“elle ne laissait pas d’avoir quelquefois des fantaisies fort cot- 
teuses,” “Quelquefois” est un mot stendhalien parsa restriction 
apparente et transforme complétement “qualcheduna”; “fan- 
taisies” renforce “inclinazioni”; “fort coiteuses” est l’expres- 
sion brutale. 

La fin du paragraphe est de l’intention de Stendhal et évoque 
un aspect de la richesse de Rome renaissante, 4 la Benvenuto 
Cellini. 

2) Les mémes procédés vont se retrouver dans la deuxiéme 
partie. 

Stendhal supprime les autres parents et se limite aux fréres 
de Vittoria. Il supprime aussi les qualités reconnues par le 
chroniqueur italien 4 Ottavio, “bonté et vivacité d’esprit,” pour 
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accentuer le favoritisme. Mais il accuse au contraire, dans le 
méme but, les défauts de Marcello, qui mettent en lumiére la 
partialité du Cardinal. Le texte manuscrit ne parle pas de 
“crimes,” de méme 1’expression italienne atténuée, “con molto 
pericolo,” est remplacée par une expression brutale: “des pour- 
Suites qui pouvaient le mener 4 la mort.” Il ya une ironie en 
supplément: “Honoré de la protection du cardinal.” Le mot 
“protection” reprend “difeso,” “lungo tempo” est repris par 
“une sorte de tranquillité.” Stendhal a escamoté la difficulté de 
sens de la phrase relative au troisiéme frére: I] ne parle pas de 
la “mission,” n’ayant pas compris le mot “ufficio.” I] explique 
enfin “la corte” par une assez longue note. 

3) Tous ces traits illustreront la troisiéme partie, morale, 
qui nous annonce le drame. 

“Finalmente” est bien rendu par “en un mot,” mais Stendhal 
ne restitue pas le mot “felice” qui a sauté dans la copie du 
manuscrit et qui éclairerait ce texte qu’il trouve, dans une note 
marginale, “obscur 4 l’italienne.” I] supprime toutes les images 
et les longues phrases italiennes pour condenser, D?’autre part 
il substitue aux hommes en général les Accoramboni; il rem- 
place l’image de “empiti,” gorgés, par le mot “comblés”; de 
méme “l’imaginaire incertain” que nous recherchons a travers 
les chutes périlleuses, devient “des idées etranges et pleines 
de peril.” [1 admire beaucoup - une note en regard nous le dit 
— le dernier paragraphe; il le conServe presque en entier, mais 
en l’allégeant de ses images, en particulier de celle de “gravi- 
da,” grosse (comme dans un enfantement), en et ajoutant que 
ces soupcons naquirent 4 Rome. II joint l’adjectif “modérés” 
aux “avantages” présents, I] ne pouvait faire autrement que 
reprendre ce passage, car si 1’on avait su que le Cardinal Mon- 
talto allait devenir Pope, le meurtre n’aurait pas eu lieu. 


Conclusion 


Nous voyons en définitive l’écrivain rester fidéle au texte et 
4 son esprit. Stendhal essaie de garder en frangais la majesté 
de la phrase italienne, qu’il raccourcit cependant. Par ailleurs 
il renforce le trait et les oppositions; il accentue en bon psycho- 
logue l’amour du Cardinal, en rendant 1’affection passionnée de 
sa soeur plus effacée. Il souligne le caractére intéressé de Vit- 
toria, le favoritisme dont jouissent ses fréres, [Il introduit le 
cadre romain par l’évocation des orfévres, par l’évocation de 
toute Rome. Il supprime des images vives, des phrases com- 
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pliquées ou difficiles. Il généralise au premier paragraphe 
amour porté 4 Vittoria, et il atténue le caractére général du 
dernier paragraphe, en substituant aux hommes dans leur en- 
semble les Accoramboni. Ce sont la des retouches en appa- 
rence légéres, mais qui donnent a cette page sa physionomie 
stendhalienne.°® 


1. Voir notre article de 1’<Information littéraire>, de mai-juin 1950: 
‘Un exemple de l’adaptation originale de Stendhal dans «Les Cenci>>,’ 
et celui du «Divan» de juillet 1950: ‘Stendhal adaptateur original dans 
«<L’Abbesse de Castro>.’ 

2. Voir aussi Fr. Von Oppeln Bronikowski: ‘Die Quellen zu Stendhals 
Renaissance Noyellen,’ T. III des <Gesammelten Werken>> de Stendhal, 
Propylien Verlag, 1923. 

3. Nous publions fidélement le texte avec ses fautes degrammaire, d’ac- 
centuation et de ponctuation. 

4. On voit 4 Milan, autant que je puis me souvenir, dans la bibliothéque 
Ambrosienne, des sonnets remplis de grace et de sentiment, et d’autres 
pieces de vers, ouvrage de Vittoria Accoramboni. D’assez bons sonnets 
ont été faits dans le temps sur son étrange destinée. I] parait qu’elle 
avait autant d’esprit que de graces et de beauté. (Note de Stendhal) 

5. C’était le corps armé chargé de veiller 4 la sireté publique, les 
gendarmes et agents de police de l’an 1580. Ils étaient commandés par 
un capitaine appelé Bargello, lequel était personnellement responsable 
de l’exécution des ordres de monseigneur le gouverneur de Rome (le pré- 
fet de police). (Note de Stendhal) 

6. Les manuscrits de la Nationalene sont pas les seuls 4 contenir V’his- 
toire de Vittoria Accoramboni. Elle avait été déja imprimée. 

Nous savons que Stendhal avait la Biographie Michaud, et précisément 
au Tome I, publié en 1811, nous trouvons cette notice de Ginguené sur 
Vhéroine: “Accoramboni (Virginie) [sic], épouse de Francois Peretti, 
neveu de Sixte-Quint. Son mari ayant été assassiné, elle fut accusée 
de sa mort, et enfermée quelques années au chateau St. Ange; mais étant 
parvenue a prouver son innocence, elle fut mise en liberté, et se remaria 
avec Paul Girolamo Orsini, duc d’Arcenno. Ce Seigneur, qui était aussi 
soupgonné du meurtre de Peretti, craignant la vengeance du Cardinal de 
Montalte, devenu Pape sous le nom de Sixte V, se présenta devant le 
nouveau pontife pour juger de ce qu’il avait 4 en attendre d’aprés 1l’ac- 
cueil qu’il recevrait. Le pape le recut fort bien, et l’assura qu’il 
n’avait rien 4 craindre de lui; mais il ajouta qu’il efit 4 se garder dé- 
sormais de souffrir dans son duché, comme il le faisait auparavant, 
des scélérats et des assassins, et que, si cela lui arrivait encore, il le 
punirait séverement. Effrayé de cette menace, Orsini se retira dans le 
territoire vénitien et y mourut. Des difficultés s’élevérent sur l’exécu- 
tion de son testament, entre sa veuve et Louis Orsini son parent: ce 
dernier perdit son procés, et s’en vengea en faisant assassiner Virginia 
a Padoue en 1585, Ona de cette dame, des poésies imprimées sous le 
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nom de Virginia N..., avec celles d’Alexandre Bovarini et du chevalier 
de la Selva, et 1’on conserve a Milan, dans la Bibliothéque ambrosienne, 
un poéme en terza rima, intitulé <Lamento di Virginia N....>>, ow elle 
déplore la perte de son époux, et fait des imprécations contre les meur- 
triers,” Si l’on excepte l’incarcération au chateau Saint Ange de Vit- 
toria ou Virginia Accoramboni, Ginguené ne donne pas un récit sensible- 
ment différent de celui de la chronique manuscrite et de la chronique de 
Stendhal; mais il ne dit mot del’adoration qui entoure Vittoria ni du der- 
nier épisode, 1’expédition punitive de la république de Venise contre 
Louis Orsini et ses hommes, sur laquelle chroniqueur et romancier 
s’étendent longuement. 

L’histoire de Vittoria Accoramboni était connue en Europe dés la fin 
du 16 siécle; par la biographie de Sixte V due 4 Gregorio Leti (1669) et 
traduite en 1685 par l’abbé Lepelletier, elle le sera en France. Stendhal 
a lu V’ouvrage et le mentionne souvent. Webster, que Stendhal cite aussi, 
est le premier 4 avoir exploité en littératurecette tragique histoire dans 
«<The white devil>, dont Vittoria Corambona est l’héroine. Taharaud 
rappelle cet épisode du Pontificat de Sixte Quint dans son article sur ce 
pape de la «<Biographie Michaud» (XLII, 1825); 1’<Histoire de Vittoria 
Accorambona>, par Adry, a au moins trois éditions (1800, 1807). Sig- 
nalons enfin qu’avant Stendhal, Ludwig Tieck esquisse un roman sur ce 
sujet en 1792 et qu’il le publiera entre 1836 et 1840, sous le titre de 
«Vittoria Accoramboni>>. On le voit, le personnage et son époque étaient 
a la mode. 


DRAMATIC DIALOGUE 
IN THE PROSE LETTERS OF PETRARCH 
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Petrarch’s one and only drama, his youthful comedy <Philo- 
logia,>> is lost; but many of his works bear evidence that he 
possessed a strong dramatic sense and a very real dramatic 
gift. This evidence, however, has never hitherto been made the 
object of a special consideration. The present article endeavors 
to bring out one of the ways, perhaps the clearest of them all, 
in which Petrarch manifests his dramatic gift; namely, his use 
of dramatic dialogue. This study confines itself, moreover, to 
examination of Petrarch’s use of such dialogue in his prose 
letters: for while in the latter form there was good classic 
precedent for the use of such dialogue, there was nothing in the 
nature of the form itself that would have led him to use it ex- 
tensively except his own definite desire to do so. 


I 


We may begin by examining with some carethe one letter for 
which an exact source is available, namely, the famous letter, 
<<Sen.>> XVII 3, which is Petrarch’s version of Boccaccio’s story 
of Griselda. Such examination will show, somewhat surprisingly, 
perhaps, that Petrarch’s use of dramatic dialogue is on the whole 
more extensive and more effective than that of Boccaccio. 

A comparison of the two versions from the viewpoint of em- 
ployment of dialogue reveals the following differences: first, 
there are cases in which Petrarch transcribes in dialogue form 
portions of Boccaccio’s version that contain no dialogue; sec- 
ondly, there are cases in which Petrarch makes his dialogues 
considerably longer than Boccaccio’s; and thirdly, there are a 
few cases in which dialogue is either more extensive in the 
Italian version or fails to appear in the Latinversion. But since 
those cases where the Latin version fails to report an Italian 
dialogue result from an altogether different trend of action fol- 
lowed by Petrarch,” they will not be reported. 
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Proceeding according tothe sequence of events as they occur 
in the two versions, we find at the very beginning of the stories 
the best example of the first difference described above. Both 
versions start by speaking of Gualtieri and of his state of 
bachelorhood which was a matter of grave concern among his 
Subjects. In depicting this concern, however, Petrarch inserts 
a long speech not found in Boccaccio, and here reported in part: 


La qual cosa a’ suoi uomini 
non piacendo, pit volte il 
pregarono che moglie prend- 
esse....offerendosi di tro- 
vargliel tale e di si fatto 
padre e madre discesa, che 
buona speranza se ne potr- 
ebbe avere, et esso conten- 
tarsene molto. A’ quali 
Gualtieri rispose: -Amici 
miei, voi mi _ strignete a 
quel che io del tutto aveva 
disposto di non far mai, 
considerando quanto grave 
cosa Sia a poter trovare chi 
co’ suoi costumi ben si con- 
venga, e....come dura vita 
sia quella di colui che a 
donna non bene a Sé conve- 
niente s’abbatte.... 


.-..tandem catervatim illum 
adeunt quorum unus cui vel 
auctoritas maior erat vel fa- 
cundia maiorque cum suo duce 
familiaritas .... inquit: 


(Counsellor:) Tua....humani- 


tas, optime marchio, hanc 
nobis prestat audaciam, ut et 
tecum Singuli quociens res ex- 
poscit devota fiducia collo- 
quamur, et nunc omnium taci- 
tas voluntates mea vox tuis 
auribus invehat....Cum 
merito igitur tua nobis omnia 
placeant....ut felices nos tali 
domino iudicemus, Unum est, 
quod si a te impetrari sinis 
.... plane felicissimi fini- 
timorum omnium futuri simus: 
ut coniugio scilicet animum 
applices....Querende autem 
coniugis studium nobis lin- 
que, talem enim tibi procu- 
rabimus que te merito digna 
sit, et tam claris orta pa- 
rentibus ut de ea spes optima 
sit habenda. Libera tuos 
omnes molesta solicitudine, 
quesumus, ne si quid humani- 
tus tibi forsan accideret, 
tu sine tuo successore abeas, 
ipsi sine votivo rectore re- 
maneant. 


Moverunt pie preces animum 
viri, et.... inquit: 
(Valterius:) 


COgilis 2)... sce, 
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samici, ad id quod michi in 
animum nunquam venit; delec- 
tabar omnimoda libertate, 
que in coniugio rara est.... 


Later, when, having made his own choice, Gualtieri calls for 
Griselda on the day of the wedding, we find the two versions 
again differing in the manner the dialogue is handled: 


....la quale come Gualtieri 
vide, chiamatala per nome, 
cioé Griselda, domando dove 
il padre fosse; al quale ella 
vergognosamente rispose: 

- Signor mio, egli é in casa. 
Allora Gualtieri.... solo se 
nventrO nella povera casa, 
dove trovo il padre di lei 
che aveva nome Giannucolo, 
e dissegli: - Io son venuto 
a sposar la Griselda, ma 
prima da lei voglio sapere 
alcuna cosa in tua presenza. 
E domandolla se ella sempre, 
togliendola egli per moglie, 
s’ingegnerebbe di compiacer- 
gli, e di niuna cosa che 
egli dicesse o facesse non 
turbarsi, e s’ella sarebbe 
obbediente, e simili altre 
cose assai, delle quali ella 
a tutte rispose di si. 


Tum Vlaterius, cogitabundus 
incedens eamque compellans 
nomine, ubinam pater eius es- 
set interrogavit; que cum illum 
domiesse....respondisset.... 


inquit: 
(Valterius:) Iube....ad me 
veniat. 
Venientem seniculum, manu 


prehensum, parumper abstraxit 

ac submissa voce.... ait: 

(Valterius:) Scio....me, Iani- 
cola, carum tibi, teque homi- 
nem fidum novi, et quecumque 
michi placeant velle te arbit- 
ror. Unum tamen nominatim 
nosse velim: an me quem 
dominum habes, data michi hac 
tua in uxorem filia, generum 
velis? 

Inopino negotio  stupefactus, 

senex obriguit, et vix tandem 

paucis hiscens.... inquid: 

(Ianicola:) Nichil....aut velle 
debeo aut nolle, nisi quod pla- 
citum tibi sit, qui dominus 
meus es, 

(Valterius:) Ingrediamur soli 
ergo....ut ipsam de quibus- 
dam interrogem, te presente ? 

Ingressiigitur....puellam cir- 

ca patris obsequium satagentem 

et insolito tanti hospitis adven- 
tu stupidam invenere, quam hijs 
verbis Valterius agreditur: 
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(Valterius:) Et patri tuo placet 
....et michi ut uxor mea sis. 
Credo id ipsum tibi placeat, 
sed habeo ex te querere, ubi 
hoc peractum fuerit quod mox 
erit, an volenti animo parata 
sis ut de omnibus tecum michi 
conveniat, ita ut in nulla un- 
quam re a mea voluntate dis- 
sencias et, quicquid tecum 
agere voluero, sine ulla fron- 
tis aut verbi repugnanciate ex 
animo volente michi liceat. 

Ad hec illa miraculo rei tre- 

mens.... inquid: 

(Griseldis:) Ego, mi domine 
....tanto honore me indignam 
scio; at si voluntas tua, sique 
sors mea est, nichil ego un- 
quam sciens, nedum faciam, 
sed etiam cogitabo, quod con- 
tra animum tuum sit; nec tu 
aliquid facies, etsi me mori 
iusseris, quod moleste feram. 

(Valterius:) Satis est.... 


It will be noted that in the above excerpts we have examples 
of the second and third differences mentioned. We find greater 
abundance of dialogue in the Latin version; and in the Italian 
there appears, in the words of Griselda, one of the rare cases 
of direct discourse not retained in the Latin. In this particular 
instance, artistic effect presumably governed Petrarch’s deci- 
sion not to repeat Griselda’s first words as spoken words. By 
so doing he appears to afford his Griselda amuch more impres- 
sive opening speech and to produce a sense of expectancy on the 
part of the reader anxious to become acquainted with the heroine. 

When Gualtieri decides to put Griselda to the first test, 
Petrarch once again dialogues his version whereas Boccaccio 


does not: 


Ma poco appresso, entratogli Solam igitur in thalamum 
un nuovo pensier nell’animo sevocatam, turbida fronte sic 
....primieramente la punse  alloquitur: 

con parole, mostrandosi (Valterius:) Nosti, O Griseldis 
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turbato e dicendo che i suoi 
uomini pessimamente si con- 
tentavano di lei per la sua 
bassa condizione, e special- 
mente poi che vedevano ch’ 
ella portava figliuoli; e 
della figliuola che nata era 
tristissimi altro che mor- 
morar non facevano.... 
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- neque enim presenti fortuna 

‘te preteriti tui status oblitam 
credo, - nosti, inquam, quali- 
ter in hanc domum veneris. 
Michi quidem cara satis ac 
dilecta es; at meis nobilibus 
non ita, presertim ex quo pa- 
rere incepisti, qui plebeie do- 
mine subesse animis ferunt 
iniquissimis. Michi ergo, qui 
cum eis pacem cupio, necesse 
est de filia tua non meo sed 
alieno iudicio absequi, et id 
facere quo nil michi posset 
esse molestius. Id enim vero 
te ignara nunquam fecerim; 
volo autem tuum michi ani- 
mum accomodes, pacienciam- 
que illam prestes quam ab 
inicio nostri coniugij promi- 
sisti. 


When Gualtieri discloses further the embarrassing position 
in which he finds himself because of his marriage, and indicates 
the necessity for some solution, both versions give Griselda’s 
reply, but Petrarch’s appears the more finished: 


Signor mio, pensa di conten- 
tar te e di sodisfare al piacer 
tuo, e di me non avere pen- 
siero alcuno, per cid che 
niuna cosa m’é cara se non 
quant’io la veggo a te piacere. 


Et dixi....et repeto, nichil 
possum seu velle seu nolle 
nisi quod tu, neque vero in 
hijs filijs quicquam habeo 
preter laborem. Tu mei et 
ipsorum dominus; tuis in re- 
bus iure tuo utere. Nec con- 
sensum meum queras, in ipso 
enim tue domus introitu ut 
pannos sic et voluntates af- 
fectusque meos exui; tuos in- 
dui: quacunque ergo de re 
quicquid tu vis, ego etiam 
volo. Nempeque si future tue 
voluntatis essem prescia, ante 
etiam quicquid id esset et 
velle et cupere inciperem, 
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quam tu velles; nunc animum 
tuum, quem prevenire non 
possum, libens sequor. Fac 
senciam tibi placere quod mo- 
riar, volens moriar, nec res 
ulla denique nec mors ipsa 
nostro fuerit par amori. 


When Gualtierisends his servant for Griselda’s second child, 
Petrarch once again reports Griselda’s faithful words of obedi- 


ence whereas Boccaccio does not: 


Dopo non molti di Gualtieri, 
in quella medesima maniera 
che mandato avea per la 
figliuola, mando per lo 
figliuolo, e similmente di- 
mostrato d’averlo fatto uc- 
cidere, a nutricar nel mando 
a Bologna, come la fanciulla 
avea mandata. Della qual 
cosa la donna né altro viso 
né altre parole fece, che della 


....confestimque' satellitem 
olim missum ad eam remisit, 
qui multum excusata necessi- 
tate parendi, multumque pe- 
tita venia Siquid ei molestum 
aut fecisset aut faceret, quasi 
immane scelus acturus popos- 
cit infantem. Illa eodem quo 
semper vultu, qualicunque ani- 
mo, filium forma corporis at- 
que indole non matri tantum 


sed cunctis amabilem in ma- 
nus cepit, signansque eum 
signo crucis et benedicens ut 
filiam fecerat, et diuticule 
oculis inherens, atque deos- 
culans, nullo penitus signo 
doloris edito, petenti obtulit. 
(Griseldis:) Et tene.... fac 
quod iussus es. Unum nunc 
etiam precor: ut, si fieri 
potest, hos artus teneros 
infantis egregij protegas a 
vexatione volucrum ac fera- 
rum. 


fanciulla fatto avesse; 


Finally, toward the end of the tale when Gualtieri determines 
to inform his wife of the truth there appears a case in which a 
conversation is much longer in Boccaccio than in Petrarch. 
Petrarch’s brevity, however, adds a great deal to Griselda’s 
stature, for Valterius’ few and well chosen words imply much 
more strongly his full appreciation and acceptance of Griselda’s 
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fidelity. Similarly, in most of the remaining dialogues which at 
first hand appear to have been taken by Petrarch directly from 
the Italian, many niceties may be discerned that are lacking in 
the tale of the <Decameron.> In short, we are here confronted 
with the proof that, given identical tales, Petrarch could be even 
more aware than Boccaccio of the value of dialogue in narrative 
writing.” 


II 


In the «Familiares>* there are 2 great many instances of 
letters containing dramatic dialogue. Onlythe outstanding cases 
will be reported here, with the dialogued portions again set off 
to facilitate the reading. 

In <Fam,.> VIII 9, addressed to Petrarch’s close friend, 
Socrates, we have what is probably the most typical example of 
brief dialogue imparting a maximum of dramatic effect. In this 
letter, Petrarch writes to Socrates, among other things, about 
the violent death that he feared had befallen two very close 
friends of his who had paid him a visit while he was away and 
who had departed shortly before his return. His description of 
the event runs as follows: 


Mensis abhinc integer lapsus erat, dum ego horum 
omnium ignarus domum redeo, literisque perlectis 
custodem domus cum illarum tenore concordem audio, 
tristis et admirans. Se quid agerem? Tanto illi ante 
discesserant ut iam et expectarem reditum, ah demens, 
et negligentiam accuSsarem; que, postquam debito 
longior visa est, unum e famulis Florentiam misi, 
viciniorem excitans amicum atque illud adiciens, ut 
eundem nuntium alteri, ubicumque locorum esset, mit- 
teret....Literarum portitor abscesserat; ego interim 
multa michi dulcia fingebam: 


(Petrarch:) Hi ab ortu aderunt, ab occasu ille; quis 
me hominum felicior? cuius vita tranquillior? 


Has inter curas que instantis mali amaritudinem 
geminarent, nuntius meus octavo die postquam hinc 
discesserat, per intensissimum imbrem inexpectatus 
affuit et pluvia et lacrimis madens. Dirigui, ex excus- 
sus manu calamus; scribentem enim forte compererat. 
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(Petrarch:) Quid rei affers? dic otius. 
Ille gemitu verba fragente: 

(Nuntius:) Infelix....nuntius sum tibi. Amici tui 
super Appennini verticem sevas in latronum 
manus inciderunt. 

(Petrarch:) Heu....quid mali est? quid ais? 

Prosequitur ille singultiens, lacereque narrationis 

hec summa fuit.... 


Another episode is dramatized in «Fam.» XIII 7, in which 
Petrarch tells of the friend who vainly asked for the keys to his 
study in the hope of having him enjoy ten days away from his 
writing table. And when later in the same letter Petrarch pro- 
ceeds to decry the lack of interest in writing as a career and 
recollects a happy occasion when he was reproached by the 
father of a young man for having made his son a victim of the 
writing “morbus,” he again enlivens his narrative by the use of 
dialogue. 

In <Fam.>> XVI 8 Petrarch describes a meeting with a group 
of Italian women during the course of his continental journeys. 
A variety of feelings is conveyed to the readeras a result of the 
dialogue form used to report the greetings exchanged by the 
compatriots. 

In <Fam.> XIX 3 there is reported an intimate conversa- 
tion between Petrarch and Charles IV. The letter is in reply 
to Lelius’ request for a letter of recommendation to the Em- 
peror. The use of dialogue contributes a great deal to the ob- 
vious intention of indicating the cordial relationship existing 
between Petrarch and Charles IV. 

<Fam.> XXIII 19 relates Petrarch’s embarrassment at 
having been caught violating one of his own rules for writing 
by a youth whom he apparently had been preparing for the writ- 
ing career. Vivid dialogue is resorted to in order to dramatize 
Petrarch’s guilt in the face of the unexpected accusation. 

There are three <Familiares> containing fables which also 
make extensive use of dialogue. <Fam.>> III 13 is a re-doing 
of the fable about the spider and the gout; <Fam.> IX 7 retells 
the fable of the fire, the wind, the water, and suspicion; and 
<Fam.> XVI 13 is an adaptation of the fable regarding the 
father, his son and their donkey. All three are amply dialogued 
and are intended to convey some specific message. The fable 
contained in <Fam.*+ XI 7 is probably the best of the three. 
The message is conveyed much more effectively as a result of 
the extreme brevity and simplicity of the narrative: 
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Quam ex te olim dedici fabellam accipe. Ignis ven- 
tus aqua suspitio simul agebant iter. Cum ad quadri- 
vium pervenissent et suum quisque callem vellet arri- 
pere.... inquiunt: 


(All together:) En digredimur....sed ut congredi 
iterum possimus, signum aliquod statuamus. 

(Fire:) Ubi....fumus apparuerit, ibi me querite. 

(Wind:) Ubi frondes quati stipulasque vel pulverem 
celo agi videritis, illic sum. 

(Water:) Ubi iuncum.... aspexeritis, non procul 
inde abero. 

(Suspicion:) Me quidem....reperire perfacile est; 
vos enim incontinuo motu estis, ego non moveor; 
ubi semel ingredior ibi habito. 


Intelligis me, amice; fabulam tibi tuam post tot an- 
nos ingero, cuius ultima pars si absque exceptione vera 
est, nequicquam multa verba profuderim. In hoc igitur 
acumen tuum ut exerceas velim. 


Ill 


The dialogue form is used extensively in the <Seniles> as 
well.” <Sen.>> V 5 is one of the best examples of Petrarch’s 
ability to achieve sustained dramatic effect even in prolonged 
direct discourse. It contains the well-known episode wherein 
Petrarch’s young and efficient scribe, John, informs him of his 
decision to forsake him and the writing profession. The vivid- 
ness of the dialogue becomes more pronounced as the conver- 
sation progresses, until finally the poet loses all patience and 
exclaims: 


Oh ingrate, sic ingenii tui patrem veneraris? Sic 
doctrine et paternorum affectuum meministi? Sic 
omnino depuduit? Certe ille dum te solum viderit 
exclamabit:; ubi patrem reliquisti? Et vel me peremp- 
tum vel furentem te putabit. Neque errabit, furis enim, 
tibique ipse manus iniicis. 


But all to no avail, for John answers: 


Nichil agis his me verborum laqueis non tenebis. 
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In <Sen.> III 1, in which Petrarch reports a conversation 
he once held with an astrologer, he used dialogue in such a way 
as to indicate decisively his strong feelings against astrologers 
and astrology. 

The lengthy <Sen.>> VII 1, the only letter in Book VII, is one 
of Petrarch’s several appeals to Popes urging the return of the 
Papacy to Rome. It is directed to Urban V and makes use of 
various kinds of dialogue. In his attempt to make his arguments 
more convincing, Petrarch cites the words and conversations of 
Princes, Bishops, Cardinals, Popes, Saint Peter, and even 
Christ. 

In <Sen.> VIII 2 Petrarch in a pithy dialogue with a friend 
summarizes his views on youth and old age. In answer to his 
friend’s assertion that what Petrarch lacks most is youth, he 
replies: 


Noli amice si me amas flere quod iuvenis non sum, fle 
potius quod iuvenis fui. 


In <Sen.> XII 2 Petrarch relates an incident intended to in- 
dicate the unusual vigor of the aged Stefano Colonna. Dialogue 
imparts greater credibility and realism to the narrative: 


Vidi Romae Stephanum de Columna, virum omni aetate 
mirabilem, qui cum ad annum octogesimum propin- 
quaret et eo spectante fortissimi iuvenes ludis exer- 
cerentur equestribus, essetque ibi hasta quaedam in- 
famis quam nullus ad eum diem non dicam fregisse, 
sed flexisse potuerat atque ipse iocans iuvenibus ig- 
naviam exprobraret, et primogenitus eius vir, et ipse 
militaris ac strenuus respondisset: 

(Son:) Facile quiescenti est pater e fenestra de 
laborantibus iudicare et miranti vetera more 
senum irridere praesentia, 

Generoso impetu descendit: 

(Stefano:) Nunquid et nos viri esse creditis. 

Secum ipsum vociferans et ascenso eque qui proximus 
steterat, stimulisque ad acto hastam illam manu rigida 
correctam, vi plurima frustra cominuit: multo cum 
spectantium filii ante alios horrore. 


<<Sen.> XIII 17, contains, with dialogue, the anecdote con- 
cerning the fool who apparently found the answer to war and 
peace in the suggestion that peace be made before war break out. 
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«Sen.>> XV 7 reports a conversation between the King of 
Naples and an aged blind scholar who had travelled all the dis- 
tance from Perugia to Naples to see Petrarch, only to find that 
he had left. 

Another prolonged dialogue is to be found in <Sen.> XVI 6. 
In this instance Petrarch cites a conversation he once held with 
a wise old man whoapparently taught hima priceless lesson re- 
garding the manner whereby one can overcome the despondency 
that comes with learning. So valuable does he consider the ad- 
vice that he deems it worth while to quote the conversation in 
full in order to pass it on. By so doing the message acquires a 
solemnity and a personal quality that holds the reader’s attention 
throughout, 

The foregoing examples have illustrated Petrarch’s use of 
dialogue in cases in which conversation might be supposed to 
have occurred. There are also several cases in which Petrarch 
uses dialogue to dramatize the relationship between himself as 
author and the addressee of one of the letters. The most strik- 
ing cases of this type are: <Sen.> XI 3, XII 1 and XV 9. Of the 
three, <Sen.> XI 3 contains the most typical and extensive 
instances. The opening portions of the letter will suffice to give 
an idea of the general development: 


.... Nil ne igitur timeo, et quid timeam oro te, cui nil 
dari modicum possit auferri, de his loquor, que fortuita 
nuncupantur, mea enim mihi nullus eripiet non senes- 
cens tantum et inermis presbyter, sed nec iuvenis 
tyranus, nec armatus praedo. 
(Addressee:) At negari potest, siquid optaveris. 
(Petrarch:) Plane mihi negetur episcopatus quem 
petendum duxero, imo vero plane mihi detur ut 
torquear, et si hac in parte deliraverim gravi 
ac sollicito munere sera et insolita plectat 
ambitio .... (Continues at length). Non poten- 
tiam novi opes sed et mores novi. Scio illos, 
et me scio, neque homines sed vitia hominum 
insector. 
(Addressee:) Interim tuis parcis. 
(Petrarch:) Nulla hercle odi altius nulla acrius 
arguo sed id mecum ago, hoc cum altero. 
(Addressee:) Non est autem tuum. 
(Petrarch:) Quomodo non est meum, quod est om- 
nium, nisi forte Sarracenorum sive Iudaeorum | 
qui nostris gaudent et tripudiant ruinis. 
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(Addressee:) At ne quicquam niteris, frustra autem 
niti ait Crispus neque aliud se fatigando nisi 
odium quaerere extremae dementiae est. 


Similar instances may be found in <Sen.> XII 1, in which we 
find Petrarch anticipating remarks from his addressee, Giovanni 
di Padua, as well as transcribing a conversation with a friend 
who considered wine the cause of his gout and yet could not re- 
frain from occasionally dipping bread into the tempting beverage; 
and in<Sen.> XV 9, which is an apology for extolling the virtues 
of the Grand Prior of the Carthusians while still alive, since 
Petrarch foresees the Prior’s remarks against such a practice. 


IV 


Cases of dramatic dialogue are to be found also among the 
«<Epistolae sine nomine.>* No. 14 transcribes the chidings ex- 
changed between two dignitaries of the Church in the presence 
of Petrarch and others. It appears doubtful that the humor at- 
tained by the use of dialogue could have been achieved had the 
letter been straight narrative. 

Similarly, the message contained in <Sine nomine> 17 as- 
sumes greater proportions by reporting an extended conversa- 
tion between a Pope and a “stultus” regarding the question of 
returning the Papacy to Rome. 


V 


It is perhaps significant that not many cases of dramatic 
dialogue are to be found in those letters that Petrarch excluded 
from his principal collections. The only noteworthy instance of 
such dialogue to be found among the <Variae>’ occurs in No. 
40. It contains an extremely effective description of a fore- 
boding dream intended to warn Rienzi of the treachery of his 
enemies. The entire dream is staged and dialogued very dra- 
matically and bears a strong resemblance to the atmosphere 
and general development of the <Triumphs.>> The bulk of the 
letter is composed of an extensive conversation between 


Petrarch and a by-stander. 
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VEN 

Petrarch’s propensity for transcribing spoken words may be 
seen alsoin the many instances of monologue occurring through- 
out his prose letters. 

A letter in which this form of direct discourse is obviously 
used for dramatic effect is «<Fam.> II 2. In it Petrarch cites 
the example of the fleet commander who, seeing his son gravely 
wounded during the course of a battle, ordered; “Non gemendi 
sed pugnandi tempus est.” Then, turning to his dying son, he 
added: “Tu vero, fili, numquam tam pulcram habuisses sepul- 
turam, si defunctus esses in patria.” 

But perhaps the most typical and effective use of this type 
of direct discourse is to be found in <Sen.> V 3 which deals 
“De audacia et pomposo medicorum habitu.” In order to have 
his argument carry greater weight Petrarch reports the words 
of three doctors with whom he was supposedly acquainted. The 
first doctor had acknowledged: 


Ego....non ignoro me ingratum dici posse detrahen- 
tem arti, unde mihi opes atque amicitias quaesivi, 
veritas tamen cunctis affectibus praeferenda est. Itaque 
sic sentio, hoc affirmo, si centum aut mille homines 
unius aetatis ac naturae et unius victus uno simul omnes 
morbo correpti essent, eorumque pars dimidia consilio 
uteretur Medicorum talium quales habet aetas nostra. 
Aliavero sine ullis Medicis naturaliinstinctu et propria 
discretione se regeret, nulla mihi dubitatio est, quin 
ex illis plures morerentur, plures ex istis evaderent. 


The second doctor had admitted: 


Et si....vel Medici vita consilio similis esset, vel 
consilium vitae aut valetudinis iacturam pateretur 
aut pecuniae. 


While the third doctor had explained: 


Timeo....Deo res hominum spectante impietatem hanc 
committere ut credulum vulgus circumveniam capitali 
fraude. Cui si notum esset ut mihi quam modicum seu 
quam nihil aegro Medicus prosit, et quam saepe multum 
obsit minor et minus falerata esset acies medicorum. 
Agant sane quando et agentium impietas et patientium 
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credulitas tanta est, abutantur simplicitate populorum 
vitam polliceantur et perimant, et lucrentur mihi nullum 
fallere aut necare propositum est nullius malo ditior 
fieri velim, haec me cause ad alias artes, quas inno- 
centius exercerem transtulit. 


Striking instances of the monologue form are also to be found 
in<Fam.> ID 1, 5, 7; V7; VII 12; VIIL1; X 1; XXI 10; «Sen.> 
V 5; XV 1; <Sine nomine> 8; and <Variae> 44. 


vIl 


It is evident, then, that employment of some form of dialogue 
is a vital element of Petrarch’s prose style. The mere fact that 
it appears throughout his prose letters, which certainly did not 
require such a form, is a clear indication of this. Although dra- 
matic effect seems to be the principal motivation for the use of 
the form, it is possible to discern other related purposes for its 
use. These are: 1. to enliven the narrative and make it more 
vivid (e. g. <Fam.> XIII 7, XXIII 19); 2. to indicate familiarity 
with some famous person (<<Fam.> XIX 3); 3. to inject a greater 
amount of humor into an already amusing situation (<Sine 
nomine> 14); 4. to give greater emphasis to a message that 
would have had far less effect in indirect discourse (<Sine 
nomine> 17); 5. to impart greater realism and conviction to 
his stand on certain issues, or to some story he is relating 
(<Sen.> III 1, V 4, XII 2); 6. to flatter his addressee (<Fam.> 
VIII 1); 7. to report words of wisdom with greater effective- 
ness (<Fam.>> II 1, 2); and 8. to produce an atmosphere of 
supreme authority and solemnity (<Fam.> X 1, “Var.” 40). 

The immediate purpose of this study has been to show that 
dramatic dialogue occurs frequently and significantly in the 
prose letters of Petrarch. It should therefore not prove sur- 
prising to find it occurring in other works of his - both prose 
and verse, Latin and Italian. The total picture will show con- 
vincingly, I believe, that Petrarch’s use of dramatic dialogue 
was so frequent and so significant as to constitute a major 
element in his artistic technique.’ 
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1. The text of «<Sen.> XVII 3 cited in this section is that edited by J. 
Burke Severs in his <The literary relationships of Chaucer’s Clerkes 
tale,>> New Haven and New York, 1942. The text of Boccaccio’s ver- 
sion was taken from the edition of the <Decameron> edited by G. Troc- 
coli, Milan, 1938. Spoken words in the Latin version have been set off 
to facilitate the reading. 

2. An example of this is the official announcement that Boccaccio has 
Gualtieri make to his people regarding his forthcoming marriage to 
Griselda. No trace of such an announcement is mentioned in Petrarch’s 
version. 

3. Forageneral discussion of the superiority of Petrarch over Boccaccio 
as a story-teller as indicated by this tale, see E. Allodi, ‘Il Petrarca 
narratore,’ in «Annali della Cattedra Petrarchesca,>> VI (1935), 107-131. 
4, <Le Familiari,> vols. I-III, ed. by V. Rossi, and vol. IV ed. by Rossi 
and U. Bosco (Edizione Nazionale, vols. X-XII), Florence, 1933-1942. 

5. Texts cited are taken from «<Librorum Petrarche impressorum an- 
notatio,> Venice, 1501. 

6. P. Piur, <Petrarcas ‘Buch ohne Namen’ und die papstliche Kurie,> 
Halle, 1925. 

7. <Epistolae de rebus familiaribus et variae,> ed. by G. Fracassetti, 
vol, Ill, Florence, 1863. 

8. Minor instances of use of dialogue occur also in many other letters, 
as for instance <Fam.>> XX 12, <Sen.> XV 3, and «Var.> 25. 

9. I wish to express my gratitude to Professor Ernest H. Wilkins for 
assistance in the preparation of this study. 

A sequel to the present article will examine the <Epistolae metri- 
cae,>> the <Africa,> the <Secretum,> the <Triumphs> and the <Can- 
zoniere>> with a view to establishing the scope and effectiveness of 
Petrarch’s use of dialogue in those works. 
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I 


The purpose of this paper is to point out the important posi- 
tion that the «Questions sur l’Encyclopédie>’* occupy in Vol- 
taire’s <Dictionnaire philosophique.> 

Itappears to have been long since forgotten that the «Diction- 
naire philosophique,>> as we know it today, in all the important 
collected works editions,” is not Voltaire’s notionof his philoso- 
phical dictionary but an editorial mélange into which the editors 
have, with varying degrees of indiscrimination, cast a number 
of separate items which are surely akin to each other but which, 
with equal certainty, deserve something more than the anonymity 
that has been theirs since Voltaire’s death. This editorial 
<<Dictionnaire philosophique> is composed of five elements: 
«Le Dictionnaire philosophique portatif- (1764-69), «Les 
Questions sur l’encyclopédie> (1772-74), the 43 articles that 
Voltaire contributed to Diderot’s «Encyclopédie,» «L’Opinion 
par alphabet» (a posthumous alphabetical dictionary published 
for first time in the Kehl edition), and the articles that Voltaire 
wrote for the «Dictionnaire de |’ Académie.>> 

As implied above, this situation has existed since Voltaire’s 
death. The pattern was set by the Kehl editors (Beaumarchais 
and Decroix) in1784. Beuchot improved the orderliness of the 
arrangement but followed the Kehl pattern. Moland, as is gen- 
erally known, followed Beuchot completely. That such an ar- 
rangement provided a practical expedient is undeniable and even 
understandable. It is regrettable, however, as I hope to make 
clear. 

In 1938, Messrs. Naves and Benda published a two volume 
study on the «Dictionnaire philosophique>* that is, in effect, a 
quasicritical edition of the sixth edition of the Ee Portaties (1769) 
published under the title of «La Raison par alphabet.» This 
excellent study showed clearly that the <Portatif>> was inti- 
mately related to the <Questions sur VEncyclopédie>> but shed 
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little light on this latter work, which is, by all odds, the most 
extensive of the several elements of the editorial «Dictionnaire 
philosophique.>> 

Subsequently, I undertook a study of the <Questions> and at- 
tempted, among other things, to relate the «Questions» to Vol- 
taire’s earlier alphabetical dictionary, the <Portatif,>> to his 
earlier work other than the <Portatif,> to the <Encyclopédie,>> 
and finally to assign the <Questions> to its rightful place in 
the life and works of the author. Here I shall be concerned only 
with what I believe to be the most striking, and perhaps the most 
important, aspect of the «Questions,» that is, its relationship 
to the sixth and final edition of the <Portatif> («La Raison par 
alphabet>>). 

The sixth and final edition of the <Portatif> was composed 
of 118 articles, arranged alphabetically. The <<Questions,> 
the publication of which began only a year after the final edition 
of the <Portatif,> grew over a periodof about two years to nine 
octavo volumes of 423 articles. Luchet,” Wagniére,’ Beuchot,’ 
Bengesco,° and Naves’ have all noted that these two works were 
not only related but that the <Portatif>> made definite contribu- 
tions to the «Questions.> No one of these scholars, however, 
went into precise detail concerning their textual and ideological 
relationship. While taking full advantage of their suggestions, I 
have gone beyond them in attempting a detailed comparative 
study of the two works from the point of view of text and ideas. 

A simple and cursory perusal of the two works is misleading, 
At first blush, one gets the impression that the 118 articles of 
the <Portatif> were all reprinted in the «Questions.» This 
is not true. Thirty-two of the <Portatif> articles were totally 
rejected. Of the eighty-six remaining titles, which are identical 
in the two works, only forty-eight from the <Portatif> are re- 
lated textually. The remaining thirty-eight preserve only the 
title. 

This division provided a natural framework for what follows. 
I shall discuss briefly, first, the <Portatif> articles that contri- 
buted textually to the <Questions;> second, those which were 
rejected completely; and third, those whose titles only were 
kept, 


II 


The forty-eight articles from the <Portatif> that contributed 
textually (and ideologically, of course,) to the <Questions>> may 
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be divided roughly into two groups: 1) those that re-appeared 
in the <Questions> virtually as they had been in the «Porta- 
tif;>> and 2) those that underwent Significant textual changes. In 
the first category there are twenty-eight.” All of these, save 
one, (“Lettres ou Lettrés”)'’ underwent only slight textual 
changes, The simplest technique was that of adding to the 
<<Portatif> articles a new introductory and a new final para- 
graph, a sort of “sandwich” technique. As a variation of this, 
Voltaire sometimes intercalated near the middle of the earlier 
article a new paragraph or paragraphs, hence producing a “two 
decked sandwich.” Articles that belong to this class are 
“Amitié,” “Amour,” “Amour-propre,” “Amour-socratique,” 
“Chaine des étres créés,” “Chaine des événements,” “Pierre” 
and others. Obviously, their textual similarity guaranteed their 
ideological similarity. Nevertheless, additions and occasional 
emendations often produced one general effect worth mentioning. 
The <Questions> versions of the articles within this group are 
appreciably more bold, if not more blasphemous, in their attacks 
on the Catholic church. For example, in the «Portatif> version 
of “Evangile” Voltaire has been content to limit himself to a 
historical discussion of the identity of the early gospels. He 
cast doubt on their authenticity by pointing out that they were 
apparently unknown to the early church fathers, who never cited 
them, though they frequently cited passages from apocryphal 
literature. The <Questions> version of “Evangile” reprinted 
the earlier one in its entirety, and then added: “Pour nous, 
restons toujours inviolablement attachés 4 nos quatre Evangiles, 
avec l’eglise infaillible. Réprouvons les cinquante Evangiles 
qu’elle a réprouvés...et Ssoumettons-nous a nos pasteurs qui 
sont les seuls sur la terre éclairés du St. Esprit.””* Thus, with 
the addition of only afew lines the author changed a dispassionate 
historical discussion into mockery. Similar alterations may be 
noted in “Foi ou Foy:” two slight additions to the earlier ver- 
sion were made in the «<Questions,>> both obviously for the sole 
benefit of the Catholic church: “Nous sommes bien éloignés de 
faire ici la moindre allusion a la foi Catholique. Non seulement 
nous la vénérons, mais...nous devons écouter l’église...non 
par une crédulité enfantine ou aveugle, mais par une croyance 
docile que la raison méme autorise, Telle est la foi chrétienne, 
et surtout la foi romaine, qui est la foi par excellence.” La 
foi Luthérienne, Calviniste, Anglicane, est une méchante foi. fas 

In the second category, i. e., the twenty’® of the forty-eight 
<Portatif> articles that contributed textually and ideologically 
to the «Questions,» there are considerable, and at times quite 
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pertinent, changes. As representative of three different techni- 
ques, I shall treat the following articles: “Messie,” “Certain, 
Certitude,” and “David.” 

“Messie” has perhaps attracted more individual attention than 
any other article of the «Dictionnaire philosophique.> Naves 
in his «Voltaire et l’Encyclopédie, > (1938) showed conclusively 
that “Messie” was indeed, as Voltaire claimed, written by Polier 
de Bottens, Voltaire’s “premier pasteur de Lausanne.”® Subse- 
quently, Messrs. Wade and Torrey, while admitting Botten’s 
authorship, pointed out that the article really belongs more to 
Voltaire than Polier since Voltaire probably instigated it, fur- 
nished information for it, and certainly edited it.” Here, of 
course, our only interest is that of the relationship of the two 
versions of “Messie” as they appear in the <Portatif>> and the 
<<Questions.> They are approximately of the same length but 
markedly different in spirit and emphasis. In the <Portatif,> 
Voltaire reviewed historically the manner in which the Jews had 
received the Messiah, and attacked Judaism for not having ac- 
cepted Christ in accordance with prophesy. Further, he pointed 
out that the title, Messiah, had frequently been bestowed on kings, 
idolatrous princes, and rulers generally. Finally, he noted that 
there had been many false messiahs after Christ, and he iisted 
the better known ones from apostolic days to the 17th century. 

The <<Questions> version is quite a different article. By 
intercalations the author tends to excuse Judaism for not having 
accepted the Messiah: “Comment en effet concevoir avant que 
V’événement l’efit si bien justifié dans la personne de Jesus fils 
de Marie; comment concevoir, dis-je, une intelligence en quel- 
que sorte divine & humaine tout ensemble, un étre grand & 
abaissé qui triomphe du diable,...qui doit soumettre toute la 
nature par ses prodiges, & cependant qui sera un homme de 


douleurs,...terminant une vie innocente, malheureuse, sans 
cesse contredite & traversée, par un supplice honteux & 
cruel,...”* By this tactic the author almost excused Judaism 


for its failure and reemphasized how incredible was the matter 
of the Messiah. The «Questions» article, furthermore, omitted 
the historical review and lists of false messiahs, and ended with 
a reference to Voltaire’s «Essai sur les moeurs.> One thing 
then at least is clear: if the <Portatif> “Messie” belonged in 
part to Voltaire, the <Questions> version is even more his. 

A second technique that Voltaire used when taking a <Porta- 
tif article into the <Questions> is reflected in “Certain, 
Certitude.” The «<Portatif>> version, three pages long, couched 
in general terms, defined mathematical certainty, distinguished 
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between certainty and extreme probability, and rebuked the 
<<Encyclopédie>> article, “Certitude,” for its failure to distin- 
guish between what is physically and morally possible and what 
is not. The <<Questions>> version, seven pages long, incor- 
porated almost verbatim the earlier version, setting forth gen- 
eral principles, but then it proceeded to the particular. In the 
<<Portatif,> Voltaire had stated; “La certitude physique de mon 
existence,... & la certitude mathématique sont donc de méme 
valeur, quoiqu’elles soient d’un genre différent...Il n’est pas 
de méme de la certitude fondée sur les apparences, ou sur les 
rapports unanimes, que nous font les hommes.”’® In the <Ques- 
tions>> the author referred tofive specific cases in which judges 
had erred when their verdicts had been based upon appear- 
ances.” He mentioned the Sirven, Calas and Le Brun affairs, 
and reviewed in brief detail those of Danglade and Martin, which 
were not so well known.”* The <Questions> version is indeed 
far more interesting than that of the <Portatif.> By injecting 
human interest particulars, an academic discussionis converted 
into a much more readable treatise. 

A third technique may be seen in “David.” The «<Portatif>> 
version was devoted principally to a catalog of David’s sins as 
related in the Scriptures. The <Questions> version” discarded 
this dull review: in fact, it abandoned all biblical criticism, and 
became a Spirited defense of Bayle’s article, “David.” 

Tosummarize, Voltaire’s treatment of the forty-eight articles 
reflects the following tendencies: 1) to become bolder in his at- 
tacks on the church, 2) to move from generalizations to the 
particular, and 3) to show a more poised attitude in dealing with 
deistic and other controversial subjects by turning away from 
biblical criticism per se, from Minutiae of all sorts to ardent 
polemics. 

There remain to be discussed, in brief, the <Portatif>> 
articles that were omitted entirely in the <Questions>> and those 
whose titles alone were kept. There are thirty-three articles 
in the first category.”*> Twenty-two of these are openly critical 
of the church; five others deal with Natural Religion (Deism); 
seven are concerned with moral philosophy, and the remaining 
two with metaphysics. The discrepancy in my figures here is 
due to the fact that the articles (“Apis,” “Circoncision,” and 
“Préjugés”) deal with historical method, but they seem to belong 
primarily to another category. 

Why did Voltaire omit these thirty-three articles from the 
<<Questions>> after having gone to considerable trouble to include 
forty-eight others? The answer seems relatively simple for 
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certain articles. “Délits locaux? of the «<Portatif,>> for ex- 
ample, is a short and quite thin discussion of localcrime, A 
more extensive and muchmore serious article entitled “Crimes” 
was included in the «Questions.» It seems obvious that the 
<Portatif> article was excluded because of the more compre- 
hensive treatment of the subject in the <Questions.> Similarly, 
“Orgueil,” a three paragraph article in the <Portatif,> was 
rejected since the article “Gloire” of the <Questions> con- 
tained the same idea (pride is pardonable in a great person), 
considerably developed along with other ideas. And so with 
“Méchant,” which dealt principally with the problem of whether 
man is born evil. This notion was thoroughly discussed in the 
<<Questions> article “Homme” along with many other ideas, 
Indeed, one section of the latter article is entitled “L’Homme 
est-il né méchant?” Similarly, “Persécution,” “Sensations,” 
“Torture,” certain ideas of “Catéchism Chinois” and other 
articles, in spite of the fact that Voltaire was never loath to 
repeat himself, were omitted from the <Questions> because the 
ideas involved were treated elsewhere. 

Certain other articles, not included in the category just dis- 
cussed, may well have been omitted because of their insignifi- 
cance. The very nature of the «<Portatif-> demanded concise 
and short discussions of a given topic. The <Questions,> on 
the other hand, permitted and required a more extensive treat- 
ment. Hence, what might have been acceptable in the <Portatif> 
could have become unacceptable, even insignificant, in the 
<<Questions.»> The <Portatif> article “Théiste,” may be cited 
as a case in point. To include a one-page discussion of a theist 
(deist) on a work where deism was discussed in a hundred 
places, would have been ludicrous. 

The omission of other articles is not easy to explain. “Loix 
civiles et ecclésiastiques,” for example, of the «Portatif,>> 
omitted in the <Questions,>> was a brief, coherent, and satis- 
fying discussion. The <Questions>> does not fail to make abun- 
dantly clear Voltaire’s notions concerning civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal laws, but it nowhere includes a discussion of the matter that 
is as cogent as the little <Portatif> essay. 

Perhaps, in the final analysis, there need be no explanation 
for the omission of any article beyond that of the whim of the 
author. Some articles he chose to keep, others he rejected. I 
have nevertheless attempted to point out certain reasons that 
may have been in his mind when he was compiling the <Ques- 
tions. > 

And now a final word concerning the thirty-eight articles” 
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whose titles were kept but whose texts were rejected. Else- 
where,” I have analyzed carefully ten of these articles, com- 
paring them as they appear in the 1769 edition of the <Portatif>> 
(<La Raison par alphabet>>) and as they appear in the first edi- 
tion of the <Questions.>> I shall treat one of them here, in some 
detail, the article “Abraham,” and merely report my findings on 
the others. 

“Abraham” has a longer known history than any other article 
of the «Dictionnaire philosophique.»> Its origin goes back to 
1752 at least. It appears likely that it was the first article that 
Voltaire wrote following the famous ‘souper philosophique’ at 
Potsdam.” In spite of its long history — it had appeared in every 
edition of the <Portatif> — Voltaire discarded it when he came 
to put together his <Questions> and wrote a new “Abraham.” 
Why? 

In the <<Portatif>> version, Voltaire had begun facetiously 
enough by disclaiming any interest in the sacred history of 
Abraham. Thereupon, he devoted more than half of the article 
to critical comment on the story of Abraham as related in 
Genesis. He pointed out the contradictions concerning his age, 
deplored the patriarch’s conduct concerning the identity of Sara, 
his wife, and especially the fact that twice Abraham benefited 
materially by lying. 

Next, Voltaire refuted the claims of the Arabs that they 
descended from Abraham by Ishmael, and pointed out how il- 
logical it was that Abraham, a son of a potter and a native of 
Chaldea, should have gone to Mecca more than 400 leagues away 
to build a temple (as the Arabs claim), or that at time of famine 
he should have left Sichem (in Palestine) to go to Egypt more 
than 200 leagues distance in spite of the fact that he knew no 
Egyptian language. 

The <Portatif>> version included also a criticism of the 
Jewish nation. Abraham was not Jewish, and the Jews were only 
a young nation when they learned the name of Abraham from the 
Babylonians. The Jews have fabricated their entire history as 
even Josephus, their historian, admits, and instead of teaching 
others, have themselves copies from others. Voltaire insists 
that the Asiatic Kingdoms were flourishing long before the Jews 
had any civilization, and that a man is either an ignoramus or a 
scoundrel to claim that the Jews taught the Greeks. 

The <Questions>>. version of “Abraham” is an entirely dif- 
ferent article textually, but it contains seven identical items: 
1) a feigned lack of interest in sacred history, 2) the unliklihood 
of Abraham’s establishing atemple at Mecca, 3) the contradiction 
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concerning the identity of Sara, 5) the origin of the name Bram, 
Abram, 6) the relatively young civilization of the Jews, and 7) the 
advance of all the Asiatics over the Jews. 

The <Questions> article refers specifically to chapters and 
verses in Genesis, and is more violent in its attack against the 
Jews. There is only one point made in the <Questions> that had 
not appeared in the earlier version, that if, there were, for 
Voltaire, “encore des difficultés sur la victoire d’Abraham 
auprés de Sodome,” It seems dubious that Abraham could have 
vanquished “un roi de Perse, un roi de Pont, le roi de Babylone, 
et le roi des nations” with only a handful of herdsmen (318). 
This event led the author to digress concerning other such 
marvelous victories: that of Gideon, the battle of Thermopylae, 
and the defeat of Leopold of Austria at Morgarten. 

Leaving aside the relative merits of the two versions in re- 
spect to language, length, coherency, and other matters, one can- 
not easily determine why Voltaire failed to use the <Portatif> 
version in his <<Questions.> However, it is clear why he did 
not use both of them: they are, for the greater part, the same 
article. This fact precisely points up the ridiculous arrange- 
ment of the <Dictionnaire philosophique.> In all the important 
collected works editions from the Kehl through the Moland, the 
<<Questions> version of “Abraham” is section I and the «<Porta- 
tif>> version is Section II. 

What is true for “Abraham” is likewise true for “Abbé,” “de 
la Chine,” “Grace,” “Martyrs,” and “Vertu.” They are not all 
similar in the same sense. “Abbé,” “Abraham,” and “de la 
Chine” generally follow the same technique of proceeding from 
the general (in the <Portatif>) to the particular (in the <Ques- 
tions>>), The difference, again generally, is that noted between 
the treatment accorded a topic in a dictionary and an encyclo- 
pedia. “Martyrs” incorporates essentially all the earlier ver- 
sion and considerably expands the subject. Section I of “Grace” 
is Simply a reedited version of the earlier article, and “Vertu” 
is ideologically identical. 

“Apocalypse” and “Religion” are treated similarly to the six 
articles just mentioned, but they are not so close to the primi- 
tive text, The <Questions> versions have one feature in com- 
mon; in both instances Voltaire, as in “David,” rejected dull 
and vain discourses on equally dull subjects. He omitted doc- 
trinal disputes on the early Judaic and the Christian Church, and 
the authorship of the Apocalypse. 

We have attempted to point out in this section that forty-eight 
of the 118 articles of the final (1769( edition of the <Portatif> 
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made very considerable contributions to the <Questions.> 
Twenty-eight, or more than half of the forty-eight, reappeared 
in the <Questions> virtually unchanged. We have also seen 
that thirty-three <Portatif-> articles were omitted entirely 
from the <Questions.> In spite of these omissions, it is 
likely that the <Questions> included ideologically the content 
of the omitted articles in one or more articles of different 
title. Finally, we have seen that only the titles of the remaining 
thirty-eight articles of the <Portatif> were preserved in the 
<<Questions.> However, it is clear that in spite of textual dif- 
ferences ideological similarity has been preserved. It is this 
fact that often makes the present editorial arrangement of the 
<<Dictionnaire philosophique> unsatisfactory and, in some 
cases, utterly ridiculous. 


Il 


We have now demonstrated that the <Questions> absorbed 
the letter and the spirit of the <Portatif.> The significance of 
this truth is more readily apparent when it is remembered that 
Voltaire never again returned to the <Portatif,> whereas he 
brought out a second edition of the <Questions,>> which he came 
to regard and to refer to as his «Dictionnaire philosophique.>>”’ 

If the above be true, then it must follow that the present 
editorial arrangement of the <Dictionnaire philosophique> is 
unsatisfactory. Moreover, the present arrangement is mani- 
féstly unfair to the author. Now that we know what Voltaire 
regarded as his <Dictionnaire philosophique,> the least that 
can be done, in lieu of scrapping the editorial <Dictionnaire,> 
is to bring out a separate edition of the <Questions.> 
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1, <Questions sur )’ Encyclopédie, par des amateurs.> S. 1. (Genéve,), 
1770-1772 9 vol. in-8. cf. Bengesco, *E 420-31. This first edition of the 
<<Questions,> graciously lent to me by Professor I. O. Wade of Princeton 
U., has served as a basic textin the research of this paper. In the future 
it will be referred to as Questions or Qu. 

2. Voltaire, F. M. A., de, «Oeuvres complétes> (Moland) Paris, 
Garnier, 1877-85, vols XVII - XX; <Oeuvres de Voltaire,» etc. par M. 
Beuchot, Paris, 1818, vols XXVI - XXXII; «Oeuvres Complétes de 
Voltaire,> Kehl, 1784; 1785-89, vols XXXVI - XLII. 

3. The sixth edition was entitled <Le Raison par alphabet,> 1769. 
cf. Bengesco, I, 417. 

4, Voltaire, <Dictionnaire philosophique,> texte et notes par R. Naves, 
introduction par J. Benda, Paris, 1938. 2 vol. 

5. Luchet, M. le Marquis de, «Histoire littéraire de M. de Voltaire,> 
1780, 6 vol. in-3. See especially vol. IV, 263, 265, 266, 272-317. 

6. Longchamp et Wagniére, «Mémoires sur Voltaire et sur ses 
ouvrages,>> Paris, 1826, 2 vol. (see especially I, 314.) 

7. See vol. XXVI of the Beuchot edition. 

8. Bengesco, G., «Voltaire, Bibliographie de ses oeuvres,> Paris, 
1882-90 I, 423-24. 

9. Naves, R., «Voltaire et l’Encyclopedie,> Paris, 1938. See pp. 96, 
156-160. 

10. Amitié; Amour; Amour-propre; Amour-socratique; Arius — Ari- 
anisme); Beau; Bien, Souverain Bien; Caractére; Chaine des étres créés; 
Chaine des événements; Ciel des Anciens; Convulsions; Corps; Destin; 
Dogmes; Evengile; Foi ou Foy; Folie; Fraude; Gloire; Guerre; Idole, 
Idolatre; Lettres ou Lettrés; Liberté, de la; Liberté de penser; Messie; 
Prophétes; Salomon. 

11. It appeared verbatim in the <Questions> as it had been in the 
<Portatif,> 

12. «Questions,» V, 343. 

13. Ibid, VI. 125, 127. 

14. This phrase was added in the 2nd edition of the <Questions.> See 
Moland XIX, 156, N. 2. 

15. Baptéme; Bien, Tout est bien; Certain, Certitude; Catéchisme du 
Curé; Credo —(Symbole); Christianisme — “Eglise”: of Supplement (Qu. 
XI); Chitique; David; Egalité; Enfer; Enthousiasme; Fables; Fanatisme; 
Fin, Causes finales; Genése; Idées; Inquisition—(Aranda); Julien — 
(Apostat); Messie; Pierre. 

16. Naves, op. cit., 22-23. 

17, «<Romanic Review,>> XXXI, No. 2, 147-155. 

18, <Questions,> VIII, 84-85. 

19. «La Raison par alphabet,>> sixiéme edition revue, etc., Vol. I, 148. 
20. <Questions,> III, 273-275. 

21. Ibid; cf. Mol. XXIV, 365 ff; XLII, 71, 75, 87, 104, 134, etc. 

22. <Questions,>> IV, 215-219. 

23. Apis; Bétes; Catéchisme Chinois, Sect. II, IV, V, VI; Catéchisme du 
Japonais; Catéchisme du Jardinier (Moral philosophy) Circoncision; Délits 
locaux; Divinité de Jésus Christ; Esprits faux; D’Ezéchiel; Faussetés 
des vertus humains; Foi; Histoire des Rois Juifs et Paralipoménes; 
Inondation; Job; Joseph; Judée; Loi civiles et écclésiastiques; Méchant; 
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Métamorphose; Nécessaire; Orgueil; Papisme; Persécution; Préjugés; 
Secte; Sensation (This could be classified by another as a discussion on 
physics or psychology); Sens Commun; Théiste; Théologien; Tirannie; 
Torture; Transsubstantiation. 

24. Abbé (Abbé, Abbaye); Abraham; Adam; Ame; Ange; Anthropophages; 
Apocalypse; Athée; Babel; Bornes de l’esprit humain; Caréme; Chine, de 
la; Conciles; Confessions; Dieu, Dieux; Esprit faux; Etats, Gouvernements; 
Grace; Jephté; Des Loix (Loix); Luxe; Maitre; Martyrs; Matiére; 
Miracles; Mose; Morale; Patrie; Paul; Péché originel; Philosophe 
(Filosophe); Prétres (Prétres des paiens); Religion; Resurrection; Songes 
(Somnambules et Songes); Superstition; Tolérance; Vertu. 

25. Archie, William C., “An Introduction to Voltaire’s Questions sur 
VEncyclopédie,” unpublished doctoral thesis, Princeton University, 1949, 
98-121. 

26. Cf. Colini, C. A., «Mon séjour auprés de Voltaire,» Paris, 1807, 
32. 

27. In the second edition of his «Lettres 4S. A. Mgr. le Prince de... > 
Voltaire referred to the third section of the article “Athéisme” of the 
<<Dictionnaire philosophique> (see Vol. XXVI, 480). “Athéisme” in the 
<Portatif>> never had more than two sections, whereas a third and other 
sections were added to the article in the <Questions> (cf. Archie, op. 
Cit, 31.0). 


NOTES 


ON THE CORRECT PRESENTATION 
OF PHONEMIC PROBLEMS 
Roman Jakobson 
Harvard University 


In <Symposium,>> November, 1950, Professor Robert A. Hall, 
Jr., reviewed the Columbia University dissertation of Professor J. 
P. Soffietti, “Phonemic analysis of the word in Turinese” (N. Y. 
1949). He evaluated the book as “a careful, thorough and serious 
attempt at analysing Turinese phonemics” and stated in advance 
that his criticism primarily “relates to the theoretical basis which 
underlies the work,” notably to the principles of phonemic analysis 
professed by myself and my colleagues centered around the Prague 
Linguistic Circle in the inter-war period. Iam sorry to say that 
our phonemic publications remained apparently unknown to the 
critic; at least, none of his statements concerning our, particular- 
ly my approach, are in accordance with the facts. 

According to the review, the phoneme is regarded by us as “an 
indivisible unit” while recent American work would show that it is 
more fruitful to recognize the phoneme as “a bundle of significant 
sound-features,” these bundles being reducible incertain positions. 
Did the reviewer overlook Soffietti’s reference to the basic point 
of my tenet, which he sums up as follows: “The phoneme is not the 
smallest linguistic unit; it is a combination of definite, objective... 
characteristics which are sounded simultaneously. In this respect 
it can be compared to a musical chord” (p. 4). Since 1932, in my 
papers I have defined the phoneme as a bundle of differentiating 
properties, and Trubetzkoy’s <Grundziige der Phonologie>> (Tra- 
vaux du Cercle linguistique de Prague, VII, 1939, p. 35) accepted 
this definition. A systematic analysis of phonemes into their ulti- 
mate discrete components was sketched in my publications of 
1938-1941, At the beginning of 1942 I had long personal discus- 
sions with Zellig S. Harris on this problem and I was happy to 
learn from his letters that he agreed with my principle of analys- 
ing the distribution of distinctive features on two axes: that of 
simultaneity and that of successiveness, Later he developed some 
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of the discussed problems in his stimulating paper on “Simulta- 
neous Components in Phonology” («Language,>> 1944). Such a 
disintegration of “linguistic atoms,” as Sapir and some French 
scholars defined the phonemes, and its multifarious implications 
were the focal concern of my New York courses and seminars in 
phonemics, and young scholars who attended some of them applied 
or discussed these devices; as, for instance, P. L. Garvin in his 
studies on Zoque and Nambikwara, J. M. Camara in his inquiry into 
the Portuguese phonemes, and C.H. F. Hockett in his “Componential 
Analysis of Sierra Popoluca.” On the same lines the phonemic 
analysis was further elaborated abroad, especially in the instruc- 
tive books by E. M. Uhlenbeck, «De struktuur van het javaanse 
morpheem,>> Bandoeng, 1949, and E. A. Llorach, «<Fonologia es- 
panola>> Madrid, 1950. 

On the questicn of the extraction of the ultimate phonemic en- 
tities, the critic not only arbitrarily opposes the American studies 
to “the Prague School’s theories,” but he also discloses a surpris- 
ing disorientation. Instead of operating with the dichotomy of dis- 
tinctive features as an objective invariant (identity of relation!) he 
has recourse to unfit criteria of phonemic identification, such as 
resemblance of single sounds. “If two or more phonetically simi- 
lar sounds complement each other fully in their distribution —i.e., 
each sound occurring where the other(s) do not,” there is no prob- 
lem for Hall about their acknowledgment as “positional variants 
and (?!) allophones of the same phoneme.” And what about Danish 
pre-tonic d and post-tonic d which both are “phonetically similar” 
and nevertheless present two different phonemes, as the analysis 
of these consonants into distinctive features clearly shows? Or 
what about the Russian palatalized b and v, which appear only be- 
fore front vowels, while the non-palatalized b and v never occur in 
this position? Hall’s “criteria” would oblige him to consider the 
palatalized and the corresponding non-palatalized species as two 
variants of the same phoneme, They are, however, separate pho- 
nemes, as again the study of ultimate components indicates, - 
which is the only objective means to identify phonemes. 

Should the important criterion of “complementary distribution,” 
which Hall cites, be used by him on the level of distinctive features 
and not on that of phonemes as “quasi-indivisible units,” he would 
avoid in his own surprisingly unskilled attempts at phonemic clas- 
sification such unfortunate redundancies as his division of the 
Portuguese consonantal phonemes (see «Studies in Linguistics,> 
I. 15.5) into five columna — bilabial, labiodental, dental, palato- 
alveolar, and velar — instead of the three really functional series 
determined by Camara. On the articulatory level these could be 
termed labial, dental, and “velo-palatal,” according to Grammont’s 
nomenclature, or palatal in the broad sense of the word as Boas 


uses it. The difference between labio-dental and bilabial as 
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between palato-alveolar and velar, is redundant, because the labio- 
dentals and palato-alveolars are continuants, while the bilabials 
and the velars are stops. In other words, the labio-dental and bi- 
labial (as well as the palato-alveolar and velar) character are 
simply in complementary distribution. But the misuse of redun- 
dancy goes farther. The difference between the front and back 
vowels should be identified with that between dental and labial con- 
sonants, as is done by Soffietti. On the motor level, the phonemes 
of the first class vs. those of the second should be characterized 
as produced with a diminished and more compartmented mouth 
cavity. The difference between the front (or back) character of the 
vowels and the dental (or labial) point of articulation of the conso- 
nants is a complementary distribution, being concomitant with the 
difference between vowels and consonants, and hence is a mere 
redundancy. In the same way the difference between the class of 
the low vowels as against the high vowels is functionally identifi- 
able with the class of velo-palatal consonants as against labials 
and dentals. In motor terms, it is nothing but a class of phonemes 
with an increased volume of resonating cavity before the point of 
articulation and a decreased cavity behind this point vs. phonemes 
with a decreased volume of resonating cavity before the point of 
articulation and an increased cavity behind it. The low articula- 
tion of the vowels and the velopalatal articulation of the consonants 
are in complementary distribution, being again linked to the rele- 
vant difference between vowels and consonants, 

We agree with the reviewer that it is possible to classify pho- 
nemes “according to the organs of speech used in their production.” 
However, as we have constantly insisted since 1928, a substantial 
limitation is imperative. We come to classify phonemes on the 
motor basis only in terms of the acoustic effect produced. When, 
for instance, we have four articulatory types of stops — velar, pal- 
atal, dental, labial—as in Hungarian (indeed mistreated factually 
and methodologically in Hall’s monograph) we can reduce these 
four classes to the same two dichotomies we observed in Portu- 
guese, And we must do it in order to avoid any redundancy follow- 
ing the principle of Ockham’s unbluntable razor: “Entia non sunt 
multiplicanda praeter necessitatem.” When we take into account 
the acoustic dimension of these stops, we immediately obtain the 
key proportion: “velar : palatal = labial : dental,” or “velar : la- 
bial = palatal : dental!” This proportion is quite illuminating both 
for synchronic and historical phonemics: it explains, for instance, 
the frequent changes of velars into labials and vice versa, which 
the unilinear sequence of four series from the back of the mouth 
cavity to the lips leaves inexplicable. Of course, the common de- 
nominators of the [velar and labial] vs. [palatal and dental] and of 
the [velar and palatal] vs. [labial and dental] have their correlates 
on the articulatory level too. However, without reference to the 
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acoustic level, one would hardly discover what articulatory details 
are essential for classification; whereas, in the terms of acoustic 
effect, the more voluminous, less compartmented mouth cavity and 
the constricted pharynx of the velar and labial consonants or of the 
back vowels become the obvious articulatory criteria for their dis- 
tinction from the palatal and dental consonants or front vowels. 

The critic’s statement that the results of acoustic analysis are 
not contrary to those of articulatory phonetics is a self-evident 
truism. By an exact measurement of the resonating cavities and of 
the phonation we can predict the acoustic effect; but this predicta- 
bility is irreversible: the same acoustic effect can be obtained by 
different means, e.g. by human articulatory organs, or by a para- 
keet, or by the electrical “Voder” of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, or by Haskins’ hand-drawn sound tracks. Articulatory 
compensations permit individuals with intact hearing but without 
teeth to pronounce correctly all “dentals,” or without a tongue to 
produce “lingual” speech sounds, And even normally, as experi- 
mental phonetics detected, a sound such as the Russian y is artic- 
ulated by natives in diverse ways with no acoustic difference, Ad- 
hering to the definition of the phoneme as a “significant unit,” the 
reviewer, if logically consistent, would realize that not the articu- 
latory prerequisite, but the acoustic stimulus carries the whole 
information in the message from the sender to the receiver. He 
would then understand why the Prague phonemicists have assigned 
to the motor criteria an important but nevertheless subordinate 
role, as compared to the acoustic. 

Confronting the acoustic and the auditory approaches, Hall 
claims that the former aims at “the sounds themselves.” We re- 
pudiate this metaphysics of “Ding an sich,” and prefer the concise 
statement of Stevens and Davis («Hearing,»> 1938) that what is 
studied in the first case is the effect of the sound wave ona ma- 
chine, and in the second the effect of the sound on the living organ- 
ism. In view of the significant and promising achievements of the 
newest inquiry into the sound perception, admirably summed up, 
for instance, in the collective “Handbook of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy” (1951), one is rather amazed by Hall’s opinion that the audi- 
tory approach has been “almost universally abandoned as a basis 
for scientific discussion.” The conclusion of the prominent English 
phonetician Dennis Fry that: “observations of the physiological and 
physical events will have little to tell us about speech unless we 
refer them to the psychological effects” («Lingua,> 1950, 220 f.) 
gives a much more adequate report of the present-day scientific 
situation. Although the reviewer seems to forget it, the acousti- 
cian, when constructing the mechanical tools and when interpreting 
their records, fully realizes that “wave traces contain too much in- 
formation” and his basic requirement is to select the essential in- 
formation, —that is, important in terms of the auditory experience 
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Hall’s ironical question “what is a dark sound?” was long ago 
answered by psychologists, for‘instance, by W. Kohler, who re- 
vealed the foundation of such synesthetic responses in phonome- 
nal experience. Fletcher, Bekesy, Stevens, and other indefatigable 
American investigators of loudness would be surprised to learn 
that it is rejected by the reviewer for being “not sufficiently reli- 
able.” Why measurement in sones and mels does not appeal to 
Robert A. Hall Jr. remains a mystery. 

The reviewer envisages three separate points of view from 
which the phonemes may be analysed: the auditory, the acoustic, 
and the articulatory. He condemns the first and accuses us of hav- 
ing substituted an approach labeled “acoustic” but actually audi- 
tory for the customary articulatory basis of phonemic analysis. In 
reality we have always discerned not less than four different levels 
in the study of speech sounds: the physiological, the physical, the 
psychological and the linguistic proper, all of which we considered 
as parts of one whole, inquiring into all of them, — into the physio- 
logical data with reference to their physical effect, into the physi- 
cal facts with reference to the responses of the living organism, 
and into these responses with reference to the functions of the 
sound features within the given linguistic pattern, which strongly 
influence the sound perception. To generalize Licklider’s formula, 
there is nota direct, one-to-one relation between the data of two 
successive levels, A difference on one level may be irrelevant for 
the following level, but not conversely. Thus any farther level 
means a higher degree of selection. 

There is no doubt that in the last decade in the whole world, and 
especially in America, acoustics have shown a remarkable prog- 
ress and wide possibilities of new and fascinating experiments. 
But it is an arbitrary exaggeration to say that in the thirties, when 
we cooperated on the building up of phonemic theory and technique, 
“there were no adequate means of determining the nature of acous- 
tic features.” It would be a monstrous injustice toward the pio- 
neering acoustic contributions of such great workers as Fletcher, 
Gemelli, Millet, Paget, Rousselot, Sovijarvi, Stumpf, Thomson, 
Trendelenburg and other, whose achievements we have utilized for 
linguistic purposes. It is almost unbelievable that such current 
terms and concepts which we owe quite simply to the classical 
works in acoustics, as for instance acuteness or saturation, should 
be ascribed by the reviewer to “the Prague school.” It can only 
mean that he has read neither Stumpf’s standard work on speech 
sounds and other handbooks of continental acousticians, nor the 
phonemic publications of the Prague Linguistic Circle, which spe- 
cifically referred to them when borrowing these terms and con- 
cepts. No doubt, in using the new electronic technique in speech 
analysis we can at present give a much more rapid, precise and 
refined definition of the physical correlates to the distinctive 
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features occurring in the languages of the world, but in broad out- 
line they were grasped earlier, and the phonemic utilization of the 
acoustic data, although tangibly improving, has not substantially 
changed, Thus, for instance, the spectrographic analysis being 
made inthe acoustic laboratory of MIT for the most various lan- 
guages, —such as English, Swedish, French, Czech, Russian, Ben- 
gali, Circassian, Arabic, Xhosa, Navaho, etc., — proves the ground- 
lessness of Hall’s statement that some of the acoustic criteria 
which we adopted years ago for our phonemic studies were “in- 
exact” and “harmful.” 

From the two universal phonemic dimensions usually under- 
lying both the vocalic and the consonantal pattern—the dichotomy 
of acuteness and gravity and that of diffuseness and saturation (to 
avoid the ambiguity of this term, I now prefer compactness, sug- 
gested by S. S. Stevens) — the first of these dichotomies is spurned 
by Hall as a “pseudo-acoustic” criterion, although physically the 
grave phonemes are characterized by the predominance of the 
lower end of their spectrum, while in the acute phonemes the up- 
per end predominates, As Fletcher pointed out, the elimination of 
the low frequencies produces no noticeable effect on the recogni- 
tion of the acute consonants in distinction to the grave; but the for- 
mer are practically destroyed by the elimination of the high fre- 
quencies. For the second dichotomy the reviewer likes the unpar- 
liamentary nickname “pernicious nonsense,” although Gunnar Fants’ 
meticulous exploration definitely proved the paramount importance 
of this dichotomy not only for the vowels but also for the conso- 
nants (cf. Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Acoustics Labo- 
ratory, “Quarterly Progress Report,” October-December, 1950), 
and his acoustic definition of compactness is applicable both to 
vowels and to consonants of the diverse linguistic patterns. Any 
definition of Stumpf’s “A-line” which endeavors to bypass the spe- 
cific of this dimension superflously multiplies the entia by having 
to deal with separate features for vocalism and consonantism, and 
picks up, instead of the common nucleus of the phenomenon, its 
partial and unconstant symptom(e.g. the behavior of the first form- 
ant), from which such typical by-products of compactness as great- 
er loudness and longer duration could not be deduced. Finally, 
such a dissecting definition is hardly tenable with reference to the 
perception level. 

The emphatic accusation with which the reviewer concludes his 
notes is, to borrow his term, “disturbing” indeed. He charges Sof- 
fietti, as an American candidate, writing his thesis in an American 
university, with an unjustifiable “complete neglect of American 
works.” He goes so far as to allude to dangerous intellectual and 
economic implications in this un-American attitude. Besides list- 
ing the students of the Turinese dialect, Soffietti’s work quotes 
verbatim twelve European authors and seventeen scientists working 
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in universities and laboratories of this country, among them thir- 
teen graduated in America, What percentage of references to 
foreign scholars is harmful, in the mercantile terms of the review- 
er, for “intellectual free trade?” What American works that pre- 
sent any essential new views on the newly arising problem of the 
breaking up of phonemes into distinctive features, which is the fo- 
cal point of Soffietti’s book, are therein omitted? What has author- 
ised the reviewer to assert the complete neglect of American 
works when valuable achievements of numerous students in this 
country are carefully taken into account? Should American work 
be confined, in the reviewer’s conception, to the American-born 
scholar? Should one attitude only be stamped as American? The 
reviewer seems to incline to such a solution, when speaking of Sof- 
fietti’s “purely European” approach, I must frankly confess I do 
not know what is American or European or black or white phonemic 
analysis. I have had the opportunity to discuss the principles of 
the disintegration of phonemes into distinctive features as I con- 
ceive it, with many eminent linguists, psychologists, logicians, 
communication engineers and other scientists, and there was fre- 
quent agreement and an array of criticism. Both among the sup- 
porters and among the opponents there were representative men of 
American as well as of European science, and I would have trouble 
finding there any significant statistical proportion. 

The present-day Moscow journals have repeatedly accused Tru- 
betzkoy and myself of a rootless cosmopolitan doctrine and termi- 
nology. Some Nazi zealots went so far as to censure the term and 
concept phoneme as un-German. But I did not expect that a stu- 
dent of mine would be accused by a linguist in this country of em- 
ploying deeply-rooted and well-defined international terms and 
concépts, “e.g. the term opposition where American-English uses 
contrast.” Opposition is a venerable logical notion with a definite- 
ly interdepartmental usage. Ferdinand de Saussure pointed out its 
fundamental réle in the phonemic and grammatical pattern and 
from this pioneer of structural linguistics, who, as Bloomfield 
rightly states, “has given us the theoretical basis for a science of 
human speech,” the concept opposition entered into international 
European and American linguistic usage. If sometimes, both here 
and abroad, this concept is rechristened contrast, it creates a 
number of ambiguities. As C. K, Ogden, who devoted to opposition 
a stimulating book of linguistic and psychological analysis, reason- 
ably states, “the desirability of treating contrast in conjunction 
with opposition is questionable.” The term contrast is usually em- 
ployed to denote a juxtaposition and comparison of two simulta- 
neous or successive stimuli, contiguous in perception. These two 
stimuli are mutually influenced in the direction of increasing their 
apparent difference; but the existence of one does not imply the 
existence of the other. On the contrary two opposites necessarily 
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imply each other even if, in the given span of perception, only one 
of them is present. There is no singular without plural and vice 
versa in the grammatical opposition of number, and there are no 
fortes without lenes and vice versa in the phonemic pattern of a 
language, even if for the given utterance the fortes or the lenes 
are, to speak with Saussure, in absentia. Why dissimulate by a 
misleading term this concept, pivotal for modern phonemics, and 
for the whole theory of communication, with its productive empha- 
sis on the two-choice situation, when the only reason for such dis- 
cretion is to gloss over the foreign (Swiss)origin of this substan- 
tial idea of the modern science of language? The Saussurian ap- 
plication of the classical cosmopolitan term does not endanger 
the nationality of American linguistics any more than the great 
achievement of modern American thought, the mathematical theory 
of communication, loses its originality by its insistent reference 
to the Russian Markov’s process. 

Finally, is it justifiable to make an accusation of “putting intel- 
lectual blinders on the work done under one’s direction,” when the 
critic positively knows that my only contacts with the author were 
my papers, lectures and informal discussions with the young schol- 
ar, who wrote and defended his dissertation in an entirely different 
department, under the guidance of an American-born linguist, and 
without my participation in the advisory committee? 


WORDSWORTH IN ITALY 
Tarquinio Vallese 
Istituto Universitario Orientale, Naples 


Wordsworth traveled extensively in England, Scotland, France, 
Switzerland, and Italy. He visited here three times, and left some 
verses aS mementoes of his sojourn. On his first trip to Italy 
(1790) Wordsworth was accompanied by Robert Jones. Recollec- 
tions of this visit are to be found in <Descriptive sketches.> On 
his second trip he was accompanied by his wife and daughter, and 
it was during this period that he wrote some poems which are re- 
membered more by us than by the English. One of these, ‘The 
three cottage-girls,’ devoid of all poetic feeling, tells of three 
young girls, an Italian, a Swiss, and a Scot. It is the third, so says 
Wordsworth, who surpasses the others in beauty: 


A very shower 
Of beauty was thy earthly dower 
When thou didst flit before mine eyes, 
Gay vision under sullen skies, 
While Hope and Love around thee played, 
Near the rough falls of Inversneyed! 


The second poem, a short composition of four stanzas, is entitled 
‘Stanzas composed in the Simplon Pass.’ Although it abounds in 
literary allusions and reminiscences, it is completely lacking in 
feeling. In it are to be found the usual outpourings of English trav- 
elers of the 18th century: 


Vallombrosa! I longed in thy shadiest wood 

To slumber, reclined on the moss-coloured floor, 
To listen to Anio’s precipitous flood, 

The beauty of Florence, the grandeur of Rome, 
Could I leave them unseen, and not yield to regret?’ 


These lines evidence the customary rhetorical expressions. How 
many English travelers have uttered similar platitudes while re- 
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ferring to our panoramic beauties and our many artistic master- 
pieces! 

Wordsworth’s third visit to Italy was in 1837, when he was ac- 
companied by his friend, H. C. Robinson. It was to this traveling 
companion of his that he dedicated the collection of verses which 
he composed here and entitled <Memorials of a tour in Italy.> It 
consists of compositions of little importance which contain (‘Mus- 
ings near Acquapendente’) the same slow, languid musical quality 
which one observes in reading ‘The excursion.’ When one hears 
again in 1837 the outmoded themes of the ‘Prelude’ and of the ‘The 
excurSion,’ it is like a regression, for the poet seems to have for- 
gotten his long series of sonnets rich in themes and free of lam- 
entations based on a purely rhetorical meloncholy. In the follow- 
ing lines from ‘Musings near Acquapendente’ we revert to the old 
motifs of ‘The excursion’: 


Years followed years, and when, upon the eve 

Of his last going from Tweed-side, thought turned, 
Or by another’s synipathy was led, 

To this bright land, Hope was for him no friend, 
Knowledge no help; Imagination shaped 

No promise. 


The poet alludes here to the visit which he made in 1831 to Walter 
Scott, who was going to Italy to regain his health. Following this 
digression, Wordsworth continues to sing the beauties of other 
Italian places which he had visited. Savona recalls Chiabrera, the 
new Pindar: 


Thy gentle Chiabrera! not a stone, 

Mural or level with the trodden floor, 

In Charchior Ghapel ys <2) ots teee- oh ces 
cose vecee retains a-single name 

Of young or old, warrior or saint, or sage, 
To whose memories his sepulchral verse 
Paid simple tribute. 


Pisa brings to mind the Baptistery and the Cemetery; Rome, the 
Catacombs and the Mamertine Prison. The poem is like a poetic 
guide book to various places in Casentino and in Latium, a guide 
book, however, which is a tedious exposition of places visited. It 
lacks, as in the ‘Polyolbion,’ all poetic conception, all emotive 
sense, and the whole is reduced to a dull, obscure “cantilena” which 


ends: 
Let us now 
Rise, and tomorrow greet magnificent Rome. 


Several other poems follow on ‘Rome,’ ‘The pine of Monte Mario,’ 
‘The cuckoo at Laverna,’ on the ‘Convento dei Camaldoli,’ and on 
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‘Vallombrosa.’ ‘The cuckoo at Laverna’ awakens within him a 
thousand recollections of the Saint who lived at Laverna, fasting 
and mortifying the flesh: 


Nay - though the hopes that drew, the fears that drove, 
St. Francis, far from man’s resort, to abide 

Among these sterile heights of Apennine, 

Bound him, nor since he raised yon house, have ceased 
To bind his spiritual Progeny with rules 

Stringent as flesh can tolerate and live; 


Saint Francis lives more in this poem than does the cuckoo, the 
apparent subject matter of the verses. Wordsworth sees the Saint 
during his moments of deepest meditation. How much the poet had 
learned of universal brotherhood from the teachings of the “Pove- 
rello d’Assisi”! Here we have the Saint, the new Stylite: 


Upon a pine-tree’s storm uprooted trunk, 
Seated alone, with forehead sky-ward raised, 
Hands clasped above the crucifix he wore 
Appended to his bosom, and lips closed 

By the joint pressure of his musing mood 
And habit of his vow. 


It is here that Wordsworth’s poetry is nothing more than a common 
exposition of situations which have faded with time. The poem on 
‘The cuckoo at Laverna’ concludes with a cold appeal to the cuckoo, 
the bearer of good tidings: 


Voice of the Desert, fare thee well; sweet Bird! 
If that substantial title please thee more, 
Farewell! - but go thy way, no need hast thou 
Of a good wish sent after thee; from bower 

To bower as green, from sky to sky as clear, 
Thee gentle breezes waft - or airs that meet 
And sport round thee, softly fan - 

Till Night, descending upon hill and vale, 
Grants to thy mission a brief term of silence, 
And folds thy pinions up in blest repose, 


Wordsworth’s Muse gives no proof of real inspiration since the 
poeiry is but a continuous narration and exposition of events. ‘At 
Florence’ has some touch of irony in the final line. The poet is 
speaking to us about the stone in the Piazza del Duomo where, tra- 
dition tells us, Dante was accustomed to sit and rest. Wordsworth, 
observing that no weary passerby avails himself of this monumen- 
tal stone, sits as a real sovereign upon the throne which was for- 
merly honored by the Lofty Poet: 


I sate down 
And, for a moment filled that empty throne. 
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The sonnet ‘At Vallombrosa’ gives Wordsworth occasion to refer 
feelingly to Milton: 


Vallombrosa! Of thee I first heard in the page 

Of that holiest of Bards, and the name for my mind 
Had a musical charm which the winter of age 

And the changes it brings had no power to unbind. 


The revolt at Bologna in 1837 offers an opportunity to our poet to 
direct a touching appeal to Italy, disunited and in bondage: 


O great Italia nation, split 
Into most jarring fractions. - Let thy scope 
Be one fixed mind for all; thy rights approve 
To thy own conscience gradually renewed; 
Learn to make time the father of wise Hope; 
Then trust thy cause to the arms of Fortitude, 
The light of Knowledge, and the warmth of Love. 


Wordsworth was a great admirer of Gabriello Chiabrera, and 
often expressed this admiration by quoting him in his poetic com- 
positions or by translating some of his poems. In 1810 he trans- 
lated several epitaphs of Chiabrera, following the Italian text quite 
scrupulously. Among them we find those to Francesco Cini, Ro- 
berto Titi, Giuseppe Ferreri, Giambattista Feo, Lelio Pavese, 
Francesco Pozzobonelli, and Bernardino Balbi. Let us observe 
how Wordsworth translates some of these epitaphs. Here is the 
one to Cini: 


Non spargete sospir, diletti amici, 

Non piangete di me, non era vita 

Quella veramente onde fui tolto, 

Vita questa é da dir che oggidi vivo 

In pace eterna, ove desire e gioia 

Senza alcun fin vanno compagni insieme. 


This is the way Wordsworth rendered it, adhering closely to the 
original text: 

Weep not, beloved friends! nor let the air 

For me with sighs be troubled. Not from life 

Have I been taken; this is genuine life 

And this alone - the life which now I live 

In peace eternal; where desire and joy 

Together move in fellowship without end. 
The following epitaph, dedicated to Titi, is not translated so faith- 
fully: 


Forse ragion di buon governo trasse 
Il Titi fuor di Pindo, e condannollo 
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A questionar nei menzognier palagi 
Ove con or si compra ogni sofisma; 


ooo ee @ @ oosceoweeee er eaerw eee eo @ 


This is Wordsworth’s version, with the second line plainly trans- 
formed: 


Perhaps some needful service of the State 

Drew Titus from the depth of studious bowers, 
And doomed him to contend in faithless courts, 
Where gold determines between right and wrong. 


The following is the epitaph to Giuseppe Ferreri, archbishop of 
Urbino: 


O tu che muovi alla tua strada intento, 
Avvegna che t’affretti, il corso arresta, 
Che non avrai di che pentirti. Io nacqui 
Dentro Savona di gentil famiglia, 
Poscia la gioventu spesi sul Tebro 

Fra studi sacri, e il Roman Pastore 
Diemmi d’Urbino a custodir la greggia. 


Here we have Wordsworth’s good interpretation and translation: 


O Thou who movest onward with a mind 
Intent upon thy way, pause, though in haste! 
‘Twill be no fruitless moment. I was born 
Within Savona’s walls, of gentle blood. 

On Tiber’s banks my youth was dedicate 

To sacred studies; and the Roman Shepherd 
Gave to my charge Urbino’s numerous flock, 


It avails us nothing to examine the other Italian poems translated 
by Wordsworth. In general, the poet proves his knowledge of Ital- 
ian as well as his understanding the mission of translator, an un- 
derstanding quite different from that of Matthias, his contempora- 
ry, who regarded the Italian text as a point of departure for a per- 
sonal composition. This was the way that Matthias translated into 
Italian the ‘Faerie Queene,’ the ‘Lycidas,’ and other 18th century 
poems. 

Wordsworth also translated with considerable love and care 
fifteen sonnets of Michelangelo, to the end, as can be observed by 
his careful adherence to the original, of rendering the Italian text 
into English with the greatest possible fidelity. For Wordsworth, 
Michelangelo was not only a great artist, but also a fine poet. As 
a matter of fact, one might have considered him a forerunner of 
the English poet who likewise had distinguished himself so much in 
this very genre. Wordsworth translates Michelangelo’s poetry, 
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however, without experiencing the intensity and the grandeur which 
is characteristic of the verses of the great Italian. He who had 
said 


Scorn not the sonnet; Critic, you have frowned, 
Mindless of all its just honours, 


should have felt profoundly the song of a precursor of his and ren- 
dered it in similar English verse, without causing it to lose the 
noble intensity which is a distinctive excellence of the sonnet of 
Michelangelo, Nevertheless, the translation can be considered 
free and inexact only in part, because generally the concepts of 
Michelangelo are understood and well translated. Consider, for 
example, the following: 


La forza d’un bel volto al Ciel mi sprona 
(Ch’altro in terra non é che mi diletti) 
E vivo ascendo fra gli spirti eletti; 
Grazia, ch’ad uom mortal raro si dona. 
Si ben col suo fattor l’opra consuona, 
Ch’a lui mi levo per divin concetti: 
E quivi informo i pensier tutti, e i detti 
Ardendo, amando per gentil persona. 
Onde, se mai da due begli occhi il guardo 
Torcer non so, conosco in lor la luce, 
Che mi mostra la via ch’a Dio mi guide. 
E se nel lume loro acceso io ardo, 
Nel nobil foco mio dolce riluce 
La gioia, che nel Cielo eterna ride. 


This is the translation: 


Rapt above earth by power of one fair face, 
Hers in whose sway alone my hearts delights, 
I mingle with the blest on those pure heights 
Where man, yet mortal, rarely finds a place. 
With Him who made the Work that Work accords 
So well, that by its help and through his grace 
I raise my thoughts, inform my deeds and words, 
Clasping her beauty in my soul’s embrace. 
Thus, if from two fair eyes mine cannot turn, 
I feel how in their presence doth abide 
Light which to God is both the way and guide; 
And, kindling at their lustre, if I burn, 
My noble fire emits the joyful ray 
That through the realms of glory shines for aye. 


The English sonnet, at any rate, if not a translation of the Italian 
text, is a very good interpretation of it. The liberty which our poet 
takes, moreover, is a characteristic of many translators of the 
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time. Only Polidori, a contemporary of Wordsworth, is an excel- 
lent translator, having rendered Milton’s ‘Comus’ in Italian with 
the greatest fidelity. His translation will defy time, with little 
likelihood of its being excelled. 


‘Il Crocefisso,’ another sonnet of Michelangelo translated by 
Wordsworth, has in its English version the same defects which we 
observed in the other translations. This is the Italian original: 


Scarco d’una importuna e grave salma, 
Signore eterno, e dal mondo disciolto, 
Qual fragil legno, a te stanco mi volto 
Dall’orribil procella in dolce calma. 
Le spine, i chiodi, e l’una e l’altra palma, 
Col tuo benigno umil lacero volto, 
Prometton grazia di pentirsi molto, 
E speme di salute alla trist’alma. 
Non miri con giustizia il divin lume 
Mio fallo, e l’oda il tuo sacrato orecchio, 
Ne in quel si volga il braccio tuo severo. 
Tuo sangue lavi l’empio mio costume, 
E piu m’abbondi quanto son piu vecchio, 
Di pronta aita e di perdono intero. 


The English rendering follows: 


Eternal Lord! eased of a cumbrous load, 
And loosened from the world, I turn to Thee; 
Shun, like a shattered bark, the storm, and flee 
To thy protection for a safe abode, 
The crown of thorns, hands pierced upon the tree, 
The meek, benign, and lacerated face, 
To a sincere repentance promise grace, 
To the sad soul give hope of pardon free. 
With justice mark not Thou, O Light divine, 
My fault, nor hear it with thy sacred ear; 
Neither put forth that way thy arm severe; 
Wash with thy blood my sins; thereto incline 
More readily the more my years require 
Help, and forgiveness speedy and entire. 


The translation is faulty in many places. For example, “shattered 
bark” does not translate “fragil legno”; “safe abode” is not a good 
substitute for “dolce calma.” The translation of the last two lines 
approximates quite well the Italian original. 

When Wordsworth left our country in 1837, he wrote two son- 
nets replete with love and with faith for Italy, divided and enslaved, 
a victim, moreover, of the torpor already observed by such poets 
as Monti, Leopardi, and Lamartine. Wordsworth has expressions 
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that serve as a real goad to the Italians, children of this “Mother 
of Heroes,” and he says with sincerity and emotion: 


Fair land! Thee all greet with joy; how few, 
Whose souls take pride in freedom, virtue, fame, 
Part from thee without pity dyed in shame: 
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awake 
Mother of Heroes from thy death-like sleep! 


The poet experiences grief as he beholds Italy, queen of nature and 
of art, 


With those rich stores of Nature’s imagery, 
And divine Art, 


in such abjection, due to its subjugation to the foreigner and to its 
internal division. He continues to incite the Italians just as Byron 
and Shelley had done before, and as Browning and Swinburne will 
do later: 


Here, there, a banded few who loathe the chain 
May rise to break it; effort worse than vain 

For thee, O great Italian nation, split 

Into those*jarrine fractions!i1. =. Gi.s wie sie 
Then trust thy cause to the arm of Fortitude, 
The Light of Knowledge, and the warmth of Love, 


1. Vid. Federico Olivero, <Wordsworth e l’Italia> (Saggi di Letteratura 
Inglese), Laterza, Bari, 1913. 


L’HISTORIQUE DES MOTS FRANCAIS 
QUI DESIGNENT L’ARBALETE, 
Raphael Levy 
University of Texas 


Cette étude reléve 4 la fois de l’histoire, de la phonétique et de 
la sémantique. L’étymologie du nom de |’arme appelée arbaleéte a 
été établie il y a quatre siecles, L’honneur en revient au juricon- 
sulte célébre Claude Fauchet: “Quant au mot ‘arbaleste,’ il vient 
de ‘arcubalista,’ pource que cest instrument tenait de la baliste ou 
scorpion, tres ancien instrument.”* Les recherches postérieures 
n’ont fait queconfirmer cette étymologie. L’arbaléte est effective- 
ment une arme de jet composée d’un arc fait de nerf ou d’acier, 
d’un arbrier qui est un fit de bois destiné 4 diriger le trait et d’une 
noix ot la corde tendue est arrétée. 

On se rendra compte immédiatement que |l’emploi de cet engin 
remonte encore plus haut dans l’antiquité que l’emploi le plus an- 
cien du mot latin. Vers l’an 385, Végéce a parlé d’une “arcubal- 
lista” dans son traité «De re militari>? Gay y fait allusion et il 
reproduit une vignette dans un manuscrit latin de l’an 948, qui 
montre deux arbalétriers 4 pied tirant leurs arcs, En plus des 
témoignages écrits, il reste toujours des reproductions par dessins. 
Wilbur ena tracé l’origine: “The first actual representations of 
Roman crossbows now extant are Seen on two monuments in France 
dating perhaps from the fifth century A. D. One is a tomb column 
at Salignac-sur-Loire, and the other is figured in a painting from 
the walls of a Roman villa at Puy.”* Il a démontré que Vorigine de 
cette arme de guerre est vraiment chinoise: “Archeology in China 
proves almost conclusively that the crossbow was the standard of- 
fensive projectile arm of the Chinese frontier troops during the 
first century B. C.”° Pendant les croisades, l’utilisation de l’ar- 
baléte s’est répandue dans les armées occidentales et ellea été 
interdite mainte fois par l’Eglise dans les combats entre Chrétiens. 
Méme apres l’invention des armes 4 feu en 1354 par Berthold 
Schwarz, l’arbalete est restée un engin redoutable jusqu’au sei- 
zieme siecle,° 

Vu la longue histoire et l’emploi étendu de cette arme de guerre, 
on ne s’étonne pas de trouver tant de formes frangaises qui cor- 
respondent 4 arbaléte ou 4 arbalétrier. Elles accusent une variété 
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infinie dont on peut vite s’apercevoir en parcourant les ortho- 
graphes enregistrées dans le dictionnaire de Godefroy aux pages 
376-377 du tome I et aux pages 164-165 du tome VIII. II est frap- 
pant de remarquer des variations chez un méme auteur. Par 
exemple, Blondheim a fait une distinction nette entre la glose 
arbaleste et la glose arcbalesie qui s’emploient toutes les deux 
dans le commentaire talmudique que Raschi a écrit vers la fin du 
onziéme siécle.’ Dans arcbaleste le premier élément s’est fait 
sentir fortement. Blondheim croyait que ce composé était assez 
ths en vieux francais car il n’a pu en trouver que quatre exem- 
ples.’ 

J’ignore pourquoi Meyer-Liibke, aprés avoir réuni arbaléte et 
arbalétrier sous le lemme arcuballista dans son «Rom. etym. 
Wtb.>, a placé arbalestrille sous le lemme ballista. C’est 4 bon 
droit qu’il a tire balestre, balestrille, baleston de ballista; on peut 
y ajouter balestree et balestrier. Quoi qu’il en soit, Blondheim a 
séparé soigneusement les dérivés dearcuballista et ceux de *birson 
dans les gloses raschianiques, Cette derniére racine francique est 
devenue berser “tirer de l’arc” et bersaut “le but des fléches,” d’ot 
bersauder “frapper a coups de fléches,” en vieux francais. Pour 
l’appellation donnée par Raschi 4 “celui qui tire de l’arc.” Blond- 
heim a di choisir entre arbalestredor et bersedor. Il a préféré la 
lecon bersedor. I] a confirmé son choix en renvoyant 4 l’exemple 
unique de bersaor chez Godefroy, qui l’avait tiré d’un manuscrit du 
quatorziéme siecle. En méme temps Blondheim a relégué 4 une 
note les variantes quise trouvent dans les manuscrits cotés 8 et Y. 
Pour justifier cela, il a offert cette explication: arbalestredor peut 
provenir d’une deuxiéme recension du commentaire talmudique de 
Raschi et arbaletiers peut étre une erreur pour arbaletes, Ayant 
accepté cette derniere forme pour désigner l’arbalete, il aurait dé 
hésiter 4 mettre bersedor dans 1’en-téte de l’autre glose. D’ail- 
leurs arbalestredor rappelle l’exemple unique chez Godefroy de 
arbalesteor dans une lettre qui Sse trouve dans les Archives du 
département des Bouches-du-RhGne et qui est datée de 1265. Bien 
entendu, l’orthographe arbaletier est rajeunie, mais les exemples 
n’en manquent pas dans les anciens textes normaux. On peut la 
justifier méme par rapport a d’autres textes judéo- -frangais.” Je 
ne suis donc pas porté 4 accorder plus d’authenticité 4 la glose 
bersedor qu’a arbaiestredor. 

On comprendra facilement cette hésitation si, 4 titre d’essai, 
l’on se reporte aux <Mémoires> que Philippe de Novare a achevés 
apres 1243. Kohler y a signalé la forme balestier CXXXIX a cote 
des composés arbalestrier XXII, abalestrier CXXXVII, aubalest- 
rier CVI, aubalestier LXX.° En effet Blondheim a noté la ré- 
duction des initiales arba— en aba—de bonne heure, mais il n’a 
pas signalé l’assourdissement postérieur de la seconde voyelle 
atone au moyen age. Toutefois Godefroy avait recueilli plusieurs 
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citations qui prouvent que la dissimilation de aba — en abo — était 
assez répandue; 4 ses témoignages on peut suppléer abolestrier 
dans la«Prise de Cordres et de Sebille> 2200, auboulestrier dans 
les <Enfances Guillaume> 1821 et, pour désigner l’arme, abolestre 
dans la «Chronique de Metz>>.'’ Cette négligence est un peu sur- 
prenante parce que Blondheim a trouvé utile de fournir 4 Wartburg 
une définition pour le terme bressan aubdlate,” qui indique une 
planchette légére qui se lance en l’air et qui, retenue par une fic- 
elle, tournoie au vent. L’emploi de ce mot vosgien rappelle le jouet 
fait d’un petit arc de bois que les enfants de Blois appellent arbaléte 
d’apres Wartburg et que les enfants deChampagne appellent erbalet 
d’apres Bruneau.*® 

Cette derniére forme, qui est au masculin, correspond a arbalet 
que Wartburg a localisé 4 Deux-Sevres sur lacarte 1673 de l’«At- 
las linguistique de la France> au sens spécial d’une “table en usage 
dans le lavoir au moment des crues.” Des le moyen 4ge le mot a 
changé de genre dans plusieurs textes méme au sens propre d’ar- 
baléte. C’est ainsi que Godefroy reléve arbelest dans le «Catholi- 
con>, arblat dans le dictionnaire par Jean de Garlande, arblatt 
dans le glossaire d’Alexandre Neckam; on peut y ajouter le judeo- 
francais arbalét dans l’oeuvre exégétique de Simson ben Abraham 
de Sens." 

Une autre alternance curieusSe s’est réalisée ausSeiziéme siécle. 
Au sens propre, Godefroy reléve orbalestre dans le <«Thesaurus> 
de Robert Estienne et orbalestrier dans le «Livre de raison> de 
Nicolas Versoris. Wartburg n’élucide pas ce probléme quand il 
fait allusion 4 Noél du Fail, qui parle d’un bonnet 4 l’orbalestre, 
c’est-a-dire, d’un grand bonnet que portait la bourgeoisie du temps 
de Francois I€f, Huguet cite le méme passage sans commenter 
Vorthographe.*” Philipot l’explique ainsi: “L’interpolateur angevin 
a pu entendre cette prononciation avec o initial soit dans sa pro- 
vince, soit 4 Paris, ot elle était fort répandue...Ménage et Riche- 
let nous attestent que la population parisienne disait ormoire pour 
armoire, et cette prononciation est celle de beaucoup de provinces, 
y compris l’Anjou, patrie de notre interpolateur...Coulabin en- 
registre la prononciation morelle pour marelle aux environs de 
Rennes.” *© Souvenons-nous 4 cet égard que Noél du Fail était un 
Haut-Breton des environs de Rennes. 

Quand a l’orthographe moderne, il y a certainement unconflit. 
On écrit arbaléte et arbalétrier actuellement, mais parmiles vari- 
antes du vieux francais on trouve les graphies inverses arbalestre 
et arbalestier. A un moment donné Malvezin est entré en lice pour 
soutenir que “le mot formateur est arbaléte et non arbalétre; il 
faut arbalétier et non arbalétrier.”'” Néanmoins le son adventice 
persiste dans arbalétrier, qui doit dériver de l’ancien arbalestre, 
ayant subi l’influence des nombreux mots avec la terminaison — tre 
ou l’r est organique.” ae 
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Les acceptions du mot sont, 4 peu de chose pres, aussi nom- 
breuses que ses orthographes. C’est par une allusion burlesque 
qu’on appelle un fusil une arbaléte."* En argot le mot s’applique a 
une croix que les femmes portent au cou parce qu’elle ressemblait 
a une arbaléte détendue.”® En lyonnais il désigne undéfaut dans une 
piece de soie car “lorsqu’il se trouve dans la chaine quelque gros 
bouchon, la trame s’y accroche, ne joint pas l’étoffe, et tire come 
la corde d’une arbaléte dont le bouchon est la fléche.”” Dans le 
langage libre de Grenoble, arbaleita veut dire le membre viril,” 
ce qui rappelle l’explication donnee en 1611 pour arbaleste par 
V’éminent lexicographe Cotgrave dans un calembour: “A crosse- 
bow; also a bow-net; also the sinewie crosse-bow wherewith a man 
shoots, not deere, but his deerest.**’ Il se peut que, de ce fait, 
Cotgrave ait causé l’explication erronée chez La Curne de Sainte- 
Palaye, II p. 105, qui estimait que “li gieus des arbalestiaus” fut 
employé au figuré pour indiquer “le jeu d’amour” chez un jeune 
homme plus robuste que délicat: 


Li novices petit sent 
D’amour ne de ses reviaus; 
Li gieus des arbalestiaus 
Soufist si fais emplumés. 


Au contraire, Jehan Bretel y a exprimé l|’avis que lenovice n’entend 
presque riena l’amour et a ses jouissances et que des blancs-becs 
sont bons simplement pour jouer 4 l’arbaléte.™ 

Le mot a pu S’appliquer parfois 4 une personne. Wartburg a 
noté l’emploi courant de ablatr 4 Ajoie dans la Suisse romande pour 
désigner un“malotru, escogriffe.” Quand il est question des poétes 
médiévaux, il est un peu compliqué de déterminer la nuance précise 
avec laquelle ils ont associé dans leur esprit la chose et l’homme. 
Dans une sotte chanson tirée d’un manuscrit d’Oxford, le poéte 
anonyme Se donne cette épithetecomme une qualification plaisante; 


De bone amour ai Si la pance enflee 
C’ausi jolis suis com arbelestiaus, 


Arnaud n’a pas trouvé nécessaire de la commenter.”® Langfors 
croyait y discerner une allusion au “saltimbanque, faiseur de 
tours.””° Cette idée est celle que l’éditeur Scheler avait attribuée 
aun “joueur d’arbalestriaus” dans le <Dit des Jacobins> 285 par 
Jean de Condé, mais dans cette locution un arbalestrel indique, non 
pas le jongleur, mais chacun des jouets avec lesquels il fait des 
tours d’adresse. Tobler-Lammatzsch, I 494, citent la sotte chan- 
son sans définition tout en relevant arbalaistriaus chez Gillon le 
Muisit au sens de “bellatre.” Il me semble qu’il faut interpréter 
de la méme facon arbelestiaus, d’autant plus que Godefroy connait 
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les adjectifs arbalestré et enbalestré “vain dans la parure et le 
maintien.”?” Les erudits ne sontspas d’accord non plus sur un 
terme d’injure usité par Jehan Bedel 4 l’adresse d’un vilain laid et 
petit dans «Le Vilain de Farbu> 73: 


De lait sanlant n’i fesist oeuvre 
Papeoire (variante: barbeoire) n’arbalestiaus, 


En effet les éditeurs Montaiglon et Raynaud avaient expliqué bar- 
beoire par “masque 4 barbe, figure grotesque;” papeoire par 
“figure hideuse et grotesque (promenée dans les villes de Picardie 
et de Flandre 4 occasion de certaines fétes).” mais arbalestiaus 
leur semblait indiquer simplement une “arbaléte.”* De méme 
Godefroy a remarqué que “les papoires étaient des figures de dra- 
gons et de serpents;...ce mannequin avait une bouche énorme;... 
barboire est encore usité en Belgique,” mais que arbalestel dans 
ce fabliau est le diminitif de “arbaléte.” Tobler-Lommatzsch se 
sont demandé si l’on a affaire 4 un “masque de poupée” dans bar- 
beoire d’arbalestiaus, Grace au récent lexique de Nardin, on est 
a méme de dire que le vers 73 offre un état d’apposition entre 
papeoire ou barbeoire d’une part et arbalestiaus d’autre part.” 
Ces termes de mepris doivent se rapprocher l’un de l’autre, La 
variante barbeoire, qui correspond au picard barbouére “figure, 
visage” priS au Sens injurieux, est employé a l’adresse du vilain 
barbu par sa femme, et la lecon papeoire n’arbalestiaus veut dire 
“manniquin de carnaval ou ridicule arbaleéte.” 

De nos jours le vocable est utilisé surtout dans des acceptions 
techniques, Le martinet noir a regu le nom vulgaire arbalétier, 
d’apres Azais, “A cause de la forme de ses ailes déployées qui 
ressemblent 4 un arc d’arbaléte.”*° Le charpentier donne ce nom 
également 4 chacune des poutres latérales qui forment le cadre de 
la charpente sur laquelle repose le versant d’un toit. Tobler- 
Lommatzsch ont relevé arbaleste dans «Yvain> 914 et dans «La 
Vengeance Reguidel>> 2288 ou le mot signifie un “piége 4 prendre 
les rats et les loirs;”ce sens s’estconservé en francais moderne.” 
Littré, I P, 183, a bien souligné la force analogique du mot: l’ar- 
baléte, en technologie, désigne la double lame élastique d’acier dont 
se sert l’ouvrier pour appuyer sa lime sur la piéce qu’il polit; sur 
un blason, elle se représente en pal, la corde détendue; en astro- 
nomie, c’est l’instrument qu’on employait autrefois sur mer pour 
observer la hauteur méridienne du soleil; dans le langage maritime, 
c’est une sorte de porte-amarre; dans le langage de la manufacture 
de soieries, c’est la corde avec laquelle on attache les poignées du 
battant. 

La multitude des sens du mot a donné lieu 4 une pléthore de 
formes en France, mais, dans son sens original, il désignait une 
arme employée d’abord dans la Chine antique, 
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partis frangais», I. (Paris, 1926), p. 160. 

25. «<Speculum>, XIX (1944), p. 75. 
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26. <Annales Acad, Scient. Fennicae>, LIII No. 4 (1945), p. 56. 

27. Tome I p. 377, tome III p. 24. ; 

28. «Recueil général et complet des fabliaux>, tome IV pages 84 et 239, 
tome VI pages 286, 290 et 359. 

29. <Lexique comparédes fabliaux de Jehan Bedel>> (Paris, 1942), pages 
13, 17, 88 et 92. Ace propos noton que l’hypothése, émise d’abord par 
Raynaud en 1880 et acceptée par Nardin, que ce Jehan Bedel est le méme 
personnage que |’auteur bien connu Jehan Bodel d’Arras vient de rece- 
voir |’appui paléographique de Ch. Foulon, <Romania>>, LXXI (1950), pp. 
397-399. 

30. Voir E. Rolland, «Faune populaire de la France>, II (Paris, 1897), 
pages 325, note 2. 

31. Dans les «Oeuvres complétes de Théodore Agrippa d’Aubigné>, VI 
(Paris, 1892), p. 95, A. Legouéz n’explique pas grand’chose en disant 
qu’une arbaleste 4 rats est une “sorte de piege.” Prosper Mérimée, 
<Les Aventures du baron de Faeneste> (Paris, 1885), p. 107, a ajouté 
cette note: “Je ne connois pas cette sorte de piége; il faut croire qu’il 
se compose d’un arc dont la corde étrangle le rat qui saisit un appat, et 
qu’il a quelque resSemblance avec une arbaléte.” 
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E.B.O. Borgerhoff: <The freedom of French classicism.» Prince- 
ton University Press,1950. xiv + 266 pp. 


Those who are accustomed to the gloomy distracted stereotype 
of the English Romantic poets may be a bit surprised when Have- 
lock Ellis declares that Shelley “was, in the best sense of the 
word, practical.” They may gasp at Bernard Shaw’s description of 
Keats: “a merry soul, a jolly fellow, who could not only carry his 
splendid burthen of genius, but swing it around, toss it up and catch 
it again, and whistle a tune as he strode along.” This is indeed 
letting the breeze blow through. Something of the same effect is 
achieved by Prof. Borgerhoff in his important essay on the free- 
dom of those pompous bewigged French classic writers who have 
been pictured for centuries as stepping along gingerly amidst the 
boundaries of set rules. 

For several decades there has been a freshening of the critical 
winds drifting across traditionally rigid concepts of the “age d’or.” 
Henri Peyre’s reproach to American scholars in his «<Qu’est-ce 
que le classicisme?>> may have moved Borgerhoff to his brave 
undertaking: “Il est remarquable que, parmi les travaux que 1’éru- 
dition américaine, par exemple, a consacrés a notre XVIle siécle, 
fort peu portent sur les ceuvres mémes de nos classiques, ou sur 
leur psychologie, leur technique, leur art. Presque tous s’atta- 
quent 4 ces questions des régles, auxquelles ils tendent 4 ramener 
toute l’essence du classicisme.” 

In any case, this new book marks a departure among American 
studies, for it offers a deeper look at the anxieties of French clas- 
sical writers and the emerging motives and ideals that stirred 
them to creation. Borgerhoff’s essay is an important attempt by a 
well-read scholar to cull their hesitant views from their mouths 
or pens. The author modestly admits that critics of his study may 
claim that its best part consists of some six hundred revealing 
quotations from our classic writers, chosen with a sure sense of 
their significance and arranged in a pattern which makes it illumi- 
nating to walk among them, One emerges from each section with 
appreciation sharpened, and I, for one, feel grateful for this schol- 
arly promenade amidst the familiar old landscape, and for the 
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informed and wise summaries of the special aesthetic conscious- 
ness of each author or critic. This book, ably written, should help 
further remove from French classicism “the remote pompousness 
and embalmed imperturbability for which it was so long and so un- 
fairly praised or blamed” (p. viii). 

He begins in Chapter I with the familiar ‘New dogmatism’ 
evolving about the Quarrel of Ronsard and the Quarrel of the Cid, 
a conflict between inspiration and technique, with the theater as its 
main battlefield. 

Chapter II, ‘The new liberalism,’ shows Balzac apprehensive 
about what was going to happen, and did, to Poetry, his insistence 
on insight and the “je ne sais quoi,” a term recurring like a drum- 
beat throughout this so-called reasonable century. Chapelain 
emerges as a person, not a faded dogmatic guardian, honest, fair- 
minded, civil even when offended, aware of his powers and favoring 
a sort of tempered liberty. The “Sentiments sur le Cid” are al- 
most as much an “admission of the limitations of the rules” as an 
application of them, and accept the “agrément inexplicable” of the 
play. “Je vous dis qu’il ignorait la poésie” says Chapelain of Mal- 
herbe (p. 38), and “Ronsard, sans doute, était né poéte autant ou 
plus que pas un des modernes” (p. 40). All this from a “poéte 
manqué” who sadly felt his lack. A sensitive section on Corneille 
then follows, an attempt at an analysis of why he is “made to rep- 
resent what is most undying and what is most dead in French seri- 
ous drama” (p, 47). His prefaces are quoted to show he belongs to 
the Liberals in his attempt to reinterpret laws to meet changing 
conditions, yet adhering to his formula: Will + Reason - Passion = 
Personal Integrity (p. 61). Corneille justifies his experiments with 
the “vers mélés,” and that he was not alone in this open-minded- 
ness about the alexandrine is ably attested by René Bray in his 
study of irregular verse forms of this period in<«<PMLA> (June, 
1951). Borgerhoff shows clearly that Corneille lacked the true 
tragic sense, that the “Symbolism of the Greek conception was 
quite lost to him” (p, 72), and while personally devout, his gift did 
not permit him to envisage the metaphysical, though <Polyeucte> 
comes very close. 

Chapter III reveals the Amateur Spirit as exemplified in three 
non-literary figures, It first presents Mére as an independent: 
“ce qui réussit vaut mieux que les régles,” and a Modern trusting 
to inspiration and creative freedom. La Rochefoucauld follows 
with a sort of cynical relativism to account for good taste in art. 
This section ends with Pascal the moralist who, embarked on his 
moving vessel, invalidates rules, accepting imperfection and ignor- 
ance as a fact, For him, human limitation permits only a glimpse 
of wholeness. In his state of aspiration which tends toward the 
vast and the mysterious out of reach, certitudes are inaccessible. 
Thus these three Amateurs in literature are grouped to show their 
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conformity with the ideas of the Seventeenth Century on simplicity, 
naturalness, and “bienséance,” but each one with his own ground 
for refusing to accept blindly the academic pronouncements on 
their meaning and application. 

From the New Liberals and the Amateurs we naturally pass in 
Chapter IV to the Practitioners and their secret. These will natu- 
rally be La Fontaine, Moliére, and Racine who exemplify the indi- 
vidualism of their time in their prefaces and works. La Fontaine, 
“the most authentic artistic personality among the Grands Clas- 
siques” (p. 132) emerges not quite such a helpless “bonhomme” as 
is ordinarily pictured. He knew what he wanted and in his easy 
way generally got it. The artistic principles guiding him are de- 
tachment, the vanity of poetic theory, and the supremacy of “ce qui 
plait.” Mornet’s dictum is well illustrated by the quotations from 
the great Fabulist: “il a glissé si subtilement et si aisément entre 
les lois qu’il a toujours été libre sans paraitre l’avoir cherché” 
(p. 148). Moliére is shown as even more flexible, a reasonable 
fellow whose espousal of “ce qui plait” is well known. He trusted 
the instinctive reaction of the public, but took count of cultured 
tastes and laughed off pedantic pose. His very adaptability is made 
more vivid by his ironic gallery of monomaniacs on the stage. Yet 
Borgerhoff wonders about Alceste and concludes: “I do not think 
he (Moliére) wanted Philinte -to be right” (p. 158). As for Racine, 
his independence is affirmed not only by his choice of historic 
events whose turn he does not control, but by his attitude toward 
critics, even if their darts pierced his sensitive skin. By 1676, he 
could write: “Les critiques se sont évanouies; la piéce est de- 
meurée” (p. 163). For him too the principal rule was “plaire et 
toucher.” This requires independence of the artist and humility of 
the critic. And here follow some fine pages on the “energy” of 
Racine (p. 167 ff.), the blind force so controlled by Corneille, so 
unfettered in his compeer. Unlike the recent <Meaning of Shake- 
speare>> by Harold G. Goddard in which the author attempts to 
show Katherine the Shrew really craving the devotion of her hus- 
band, and Portia, not Shylock, actually failing in the trial scene, 
here Borgerhoff has an accurate appreciation of Phédre’s relent- 
less nature “to cause her to be pitied while her guilt is made more 
and more her own” (p. 171). These pages on Racine are among the 
best in the book, and show a deeper penetration of his peerless ar- 
tistry than that achieved by M. Turnell in his book <The classical 
moment.>> Another adequate recent American treatment of Racine 
is to be found in the brilliant pages of Francis Fergusson’s «Idea 
of a Theater.> 

From the Practitioners we pass to the final group, the Critics, 
Chapter V. Here, Rapin, Bouhours, Boileau, La Bruyére, and Fé- 
nelon are led in succession to admit by quotation that their secret, 
like that of the artists, was a constant awareness of “what is hidden 
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and what is mysterious in art” (p, 174). We meet at this point pre- 
cisions that contradict at least obliquely the deprecatory statement 
by Peyre that Bouhours and Chapelain and even Boileau are not 
imbued with the true spirit of French classicism. It is interesting 
to note Rapin’s keen observation: “Les peuples, qui paraissent 
avoir le plus de génie pour la Tragédie de tous nos voisins sont 
les Anglais” (p. 176). This critic was a humble experimenter in 
his way, wondering what would happen in Poetry if rules were de- 
liberately disobeyed, and acknowledging that technique without ge- 
nius is nil. Quotations reveal him as a fundamental relativist, 
more thoughtful than La Rochefoucauld who attributed “force et 
faiblesse de l’esprit” to “la bonne ou mauvaise disposition des 
organes du corps.” Bouhours similarly appreciated the mystery 
involved in artistic creation, and here we can definitely place the 
central point of Borgerhoff’s study, for this section (p. 186 ff.) of- 
fers a bold alignment of the “je ne sais quoi” phrase to which all 
the authors in this book retreat when they touch upon what consti- 
tutes the secret of genius. These pages show convincingly that this 
handy phrase in the Seventeenth Century was not the negative de- 
vice it is today to dismiss thought, but truly represented a quality 
prefixed by “le” or “ce.” Bouhours sees that this indefinable ele- 
ment turns a mere man into a creator related to God as the ulti- 
mate Maker, and he says so, though it is not fashionable in this 
century to intrude upon church domain. But Borgerhoff leads us to 
realize that the relationship of religious thought to critical pene- 
tration of the secret of art was nothing strange. It is the very es- 
sence of the mixed freight borne by the “je ne sais quoi.” Boileau 
generally substitutes the noun “le sublime” for the phrase and 
gradually gives it more sphere as he mellows and forgives ran- 
cors, Even in the earlier <Art poétique,> he was seeking a non- 
rational element of taste along with “bon sens,” what one might 
call the spiritual values which are clearly stresssd in Chant IV. 
By the turn of the century he could say: “Le Parnasse fut de tout 
temps un pays de liberté..., le sentiment d’un seul homme ne fait 
point la loi” (p, 203), But Boileau when cornered by the “agrément 
inexplicable” takes refuge like the others in “le je ne sais quoi,” a 
realm where beauty is created beyond or above the code of rules. 
La Bruyére is more reluctant to commit himself because he is 
more profoundly disturbed by the unreason of what he observes, 
and more sensitive of impending change. He recognizes the super- 
iority of genius over technique reaching for the sublime. With the 
forward-looking Fénelon, Lanson’s statement is clearly upheld: 
“la relativité du goat devient secrétement le principe de la criti- 
que” (p, 221). He can take a longing look back at the language of 
Marot and Amyot, now polished to the point of aenemia, and wish 
like Pascal to meet a man rather than an author. He, too, falls 
back upon the “je ne sais quoi” to give to poetry what it lacks. 
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Like his fellow critics he was one of the Anciens but never defi- 
nitely admits their advantage over the Modernes. None of them 
seems aware that the admission of the mysterious or the sublime 
carries the seed of an impending evolution away from the literary 
standards of the classical age. 

The final chapter of ten pages, entitled ‘The complex of classi- 
cism,’ seems a pithy résumé of the reasons why Peyre is right in 
calling the “Age d’or” not so much a period of rationalism as of 
intellectualism. It was fully aware of the enigma of beauty in art, 
appreciated the inexplicable, the instinctive, and was distrustful of 
dogmatic restrictions though adhering to principles. Lanson has 
shown the surprising limitations of Cartesian philosophy in the 
thinking of our writers who often refer to the role of the heart in 
aesthetics and defend the freedom of the artist to reach for his 
own perfection. The century is filled with this vital quest for the 
mysterious literary Grail, the sublime. Even Bossuet was well 
aware of it in his «Discours de réception a l’Académie> where 
he pays tribute to “la hardiesse qui convient a la liberté, mélée a 
la retenue qui est l’effet du jugement et du choix,” In this classic 
balance, Borgerhoff discerns “a far more vital set of forces than 
those attending the careful counte.weighing of effects which char- 
acterize for instance the pseudo-classic juste milieu” (p. 240). He 
pictures the artists of the period in their lack of self-conscious- 
ness with respect to the reforming missions and zeals which will 
animate their successors in the following two centuries. It is true 
that with the exception of Fénelon and La Bruyére, they leave so- 
cial and political problems to others, like Vincent de Paul or 
Bossuet whose sermon on “le mauvais riche” (1662) is a vibrant 
preachment in behalf of the poor, Our authors accept with ease the 
established order into which they were born and set about their 
task, which was to create beauty ina state of tension between the 
logical and the ineffable. This they did, achieving a French Baro- 
que peerless in its tranquil majesty amidst its flashes of human 
spirituality. Borgerhoff closes his essay with the adoption of the 
perfect Pascalian phrase as the device of the century: “Deux 
excés: exclure la raison, n’admettre que la raison” (p. 245). 

In this wise and sensitive book, the author has made a start in 
fulfilling Mornet’s desire to view the classic works not as they ap- 
pear to us but rather with the impact they caused upon their con- 
temporaries. We leave this study, not with an impression of sim- 
plified unity and clear regularity in which the period has been 
wrapped and stored for so long, but with a renewed sense of the 
dissidence and groping that characterized it. We revive our aware- 
ness of the subconscious forces working their way into artistic 
form, and glimpse a sort of detached classic surrealism, as Peyre 
has called it. Borgerhoff does not attach his period very effect- 
ively to the preceding century from which it stems, as Valery 
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would have it by his phrase: “tout classicisme suppose un roman- 
tisme antérieur.” Nor does our author make use of Cazamian’s 
theory of “alternances,” a sort of recurrent rhythm between lucid- 
ity and passion, clarity and sensibility. But we can understand 
more fully Proust’s comment: “Seuls les romantiques savent lire 
les ouvrages classiques, parce qu’ils les lisent comme ils ont été 
écrits, romantiquement.” Shades of Stendhal! 

Perhaps Borgerhoff does not make enough of a strong case for 
the originality of our writers who cloaked themselves modestly in 
the Greek vestments of Aesop or Euripides or Theophrastus, and 
then proceeded to avoid the dangers of pedantic imitation by being 
literally themselves, thereby entirely replacing the ancients, as 
Nietzsche has observed, with their psychological observation of 
their own time. Their inmost convictions of order and simplicity 
were reinforced by their study of antique models, and they could be 
more themselves by their identification with the noble past. Hence 
their universality and permanence with the passing of time. Their 
very desire to work durably led them to attribute supreme impor- 
tance to form, which is after all a sensitive check upon the agita- 
tions of the creative urge, But form is not with them an exterior 
restraint, it is really an intrinsic part of the work of art which 
evolves spontaneously according to its nature, What it loses in ex- 
uberance and personality, it gains in depth and humanity. But all 
this is a mere extension of Borgerhoff’s clear exposition of the 
uniquely poised state of tension between technique and inner urge 
that produced in the space of half a century the immortal French 
classics. 

This problem of fire and form is,a persistent one for the crea- 
tive artist, as one of the most original of our moderns frankly at- 
tests. Cocteau, in the preface to his droll <Les Chevaliers de la 
Table Ronde> says: “Les calvaires montés par nos maitres ne se 
transforment pas en promenades publiques. Le calvaire change de 
place, voila tout. Il nous le faudra remonter toujours, un peu moins 
seuls peut-étre mais aussi escortés de vide et d’insultes.” 

The Princeton University Press has given this scholarly essay 
a fittingly excellent format. One regrets all the more the absence 
in their font of the character oe for such words as oeil (p. 145) and 
coeur (p. 213). Prof. Borgerhoff gave his galleys firm proof read- 
ing as only one error has crept in (p. 35, 1. 5). The book closes 
with an adequate selective bibliography, also a listing of all the 
sources for the quotations, and an index of proper names, 


Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. HARRY KURZ 
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Homero Seris: <Manual de bibliograffa de la literatura espanola. 
Primera parte.> Syracuse, N. Y., Centro de Estudios Hispanicos, 
Syracuse University, 1948, xliii + 422 pp. 


Homero Seris has so long and so consistently been identified 
with the bibliography of Spanish literature that few practicing His- 
panists will be surprised either by the appearance of this work or 
its virtually unqualified excellence. Impatiently awaited and ur- 
gently needed, it meets expectations to an extent so far beyond 
mere adequacy that a reviewer might almost be justified in limit- 
ing his eulogy to just this summary observation. That the Seris 
bibliography will doubtless remain for many years an essential 
vade-mecum depends, however, on several distinctive contributions 
that deserve more specific attention, and some more properly 
grateful recognition. 

The present installment, the first of seven consecutively num- 
bered “cuadernos independientes” in handy octavo format, bound “a 
la rustica” but surprisingly sturdy, is devoted to ‘Obras Generales.’ 
The six “Partes” that are to follow will cover in logical succession 
‘Lengua’ (now in press), ‘Edad Media,’ ‘Siglos XVI y XVII,’ ‘Siglo 
XVI,’ ‘Siglo XIX,’ and ‘Siglo XX,’ the last with Supplement and 
Indices. That the generally neglected eighteenth century should 
have required space presumably equivalent to that needed for both 
the sixteenth century and the seventeenth century together is par- 
ticularly impressive. Each of these seven parts may be acquired 
separately, and eventually, it is suggested, bound into a single vol- 
ume, though this would probably make the work too unwieldly for 
comfortable consultation — especially if, as would seem advisable 
in a work designed for relatively permanent use, one cared to in- 
terleave it with blank pages for registering in their proper place 
such additional items as will inevitably require future inclusion. 
The terminal date to which materials have been brought up has not 
yet been indicated. There seems to be some disparity. The last 
item listed under ‘Oratoria Sagrada,’ notwithstanding the impetus 
given this genre by the Franco regime, is dated 1918, while there 
is nothing listed for ‘Estética’ since 1927. The «Revista de Filo- 
logia Espanola>> and— despite the publication of its Indices up to 
1947 — the «Boletin de la Academia Espafola> (sic) are, for in- 
stance, catalogued without indication of their continuation since the 
civil war, and the «Nueva Revista de Filologia Hispanica>> has not 
been included except, without distinction, under the ‘Bibliografia’ 
of item 1056 (“Cont. en Méjico”). But topics obviously surveyed 
“con amore,” such as the particularly noteworthy sections on 
‘Cancioneros’ and ‘Estilistica,’ include items as late as 1947 and 
1948; and there is at least one entry from 1949. 

This Primera Parte has been divided into four Capitulos: I, 
‘Obras generales’ (88 pages). II, ‘Obras bio-bibliograficas’ (88 
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pages). III. ‘Géneros literarios’ (246 pages). IV. ‘Cultura, arte y 
folklore,’ a section which under the’ oe of awkward bulk has 
been relegated to the second “cuaderno.” Since a detailed index 
has necessarily been postponed until the work will have been pub- 
lished in its entirety — estimated at some 1500 pages — “sumarios” 
have been provided, as a sort of temporary appeasement, at the 
beginning of each major section, here respectively on pages 1, 89, 
and 177. 

Mr. Seris has accomplished his well-defined task with admir- 
able bibliographical tact and comprehension. He has quite under- 
standably postponed his formal introduction — which in itself should 
be a valuable instrument for orientation — until the printing of the 
body of his work shall have been completely finished, but a short 
Advertencia provides sufficient indication of his purpose and meth- 
od to facilitate consultation and to minimize such unjustified com- 
plaints regarding omissions as might spring from failure to ap- 
preciate essential limitations. Since this bibliography runs from 
the origins of Spanish literature to the present day, it is almost 
inevitably “selected.” But it is much more than that. Despite the 
pressure of restricted space and the relentless urge to cover 
ground, it frequently stops to explain the importance of an out- 
standing contribution, to cite major reviews, or to quote authorita- 
tive evaluation, adverse as well as favorable. Perhaps its most 
characteristic feature — and its primary objective —is its consist- 
ent dedication to the needs and interests of students and relatively 
young researchers, and its constant sense of an audience. It is 
friendly as well as critical and, when one ultimately realizes how 
thoroughly essentials have been included, at times almost incredi- 
bly — and significantly — conversational. This is not merely a cut- 
and-dried reference catalogue of the more useful authorities to be 
consulted as scholastic first-aid on some particular topic, but a 
book with an ingratiating personality of its own, a work that may be 
read rewardingly from cover to cover as a sort of cinematographic 
history of cultural development. It has obviously been written by a 
man who has come to think of bibliography as a fascinating human 
document of vital interest per se, and who contrives to impress 
this attitude on his reader, He does so, I think, by presenting his 
material in a more impressively dramatic form than most biblio- 
graphers. General insistence on detailed chronological presenta- 
tion even under each topical subdivision — there are, however, oc- 
casional lapses that must be unintentional — creates a progressive 
line of trial and error in research that is both suspenseful and 
climactic, while asterisks are discretely employed to spotlight 
works of genuinely focal importance. 

In the large, it is doubtless Mr. Seris’ well attested belief in 
literary generations that has lead him to distribute his material 
according to centuries, and thereby break the drama of Spanish 
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bibliography into virtually a prologue and seven acts. However, 
there is also a certain awareness of episode and scene that is ef- 
fectively reflected in his various chapters and sections and in his 
preference to list items according to subject rather than alphabet- 
ically according to author. The succinctly conclusive and exqui- 
sitely appreciative quotations employed as pertinent captions to 
such sections as ‘Romances’ are still another means of capturing 
the attention of his audience, as are also the more frankly exposi- 
tional introductory remarks (orientadoras) with which the author 
takes his reader into his confidence. 

That this work seems in part worthy of consideration as some- 
thing of a Spanish supplement to André Morize’s «Problems and 
methods of literary history> — pending the publication of some 
more completely analogous Guide for Graduate Students in Spanish 
— is principally to be credited to the author’s understanding of the 
needs of his potential audience and to his sympathetic devotion to 
their satisfaction. This deserves hearty emphasis, “Con el pro- 
pdsito, ademas, de ser utiles a los alumnos adelantados y a los 
futuros exploradores de nuevos campos, que anden tras temas ori- 
ginales para elaborar una tesis 0 emprender otro trabajo de in- 
vestigacién, o bien para escribir una monografia, articulo o con- 
ferencia, se llama la atencién sobre asuntos que no han sido toda- 
via objeto de estudio, o que han sido poco explotados, e igualmente 
hacia manuscritos inéditos y obras antiguas no editadas moderna- 
mente de una manera critica, 0 con el aparato de notas y comenta- 
rios.” With proper pride, attention is called also to special sec- 
tions on doctoral theses and their preparation, textual criticism, 
literary generations, and (particularly valuable) stylistics. 

Perhaps Serrs’ most extraordinary — but none the less charac- 
teristic — contribution of a purely bibliographical nature is his 
section on the ‘Cancioneros.’ Existing confusion in a major but 
still virtually uncultivated field, “reclamando un trabajo critico, 
bibliografico, filol6gico e hist6érico, para el cual existen ya, aunque 
muy desparramados, excelentes materiales,” as the quoted Me- 
néndez Pelayo observed authoritatively four decades ago, has here 
induced Mr. Seris to depart from his regular procedure and to 
provide potential research not only with an exhaustive rather than 
a selective bibliography, but with critical apparatus invaluable for 
perspective and orientation. His fifty-three pages devoted to this 
genre, a much more extensive bibliography than can be found else- 
where, registers 114 collections, not to mention six factitious and 
seventeen individual cancioneros. The detailed division of this 
section into logical components will give an accurate idea of the 
constructive arrangement with which other matter is regularly 
presented, A list of ‘Bibliografias de Cancioneros’ is followed in 
orderly procession by ‘Estudios de Conjunto,’ ‘Textos Primitivos,’ 
— listed chronologically and subdivided into ‘Cancioneros Gallego- 
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Portugueses (Siglos XIII-XVI),’ ‘Cancioneros Castellanos’ (cata- 
logued by centuries) and ‘Cancioneros Musicales —,’ and ‘Edi- 
ciones Modernas,’ these last distinguished as ‘Textos en general’ 
and, in alphabetical order, ‘Cancioneros y estudios en particular.’ 

The recent appearance of a major competitor, José Simén 
Diaz’s <Bibliograffa de la literatura hispanica>> (Madrid, C.S.I.C., 
1950-51), invites and indeed compels comparison with the biblio- 
graphy of Mr, Seris; but since we virtually have at hand only the 
introductory sections of either of these extensive works — Simon 
Diaz has now issued his second volume — , anything but a tentative 
impression, largely dependent on their respective Advertencias 
preliminares, would of course be quite premature. When com- 
pletely published the one will probably be found to complement the 
other very nicely. However, for the moment it does seem justifi- 
able to indicate that fundamental differences in magnitude, in gen- 
eral approach and objective, and in tractability, seem to favor the 
Seris work as the more useful immediate acquisition, particularly 
for relatively young Hispanists. As the less comprehensive, this 
might well have been entitled <<A first Spanish bibliography.> A 
person concerned with the fortunes of the Hero and Leander story, 
for instance, can in Seris readily find two items under the alpha- 
betically arranged ‘Estudios particulares’ of the especially com- 
mendable section on ‘Leyendas’ (28 pages), but in the first install- 
ment of Sim6dn’s work, which quite understandably does not up to 
date include either of these citations, it is only by chance or per- 
sistent perusal that he will find notice of the suggestive note on the 
transmission of this theme in «RFE» XV. Seris disappointingly 
omits this item entirely; but on the other hand, unless already fa- 
miliar with it, one would scarcely expect to find these two pages 
catalogued under “Cossio” amidst the still bewildering confusion of 
‘Monografias Especiales: Peninsula Ibérica,’ which is where and 
how Simon allocates them. The validity of bibliography consists 
primarily in its immediate usefulness in a moment of actual need. 
Urgent consultation of Simon’s first volumes at present involves 
so much lost motion that unqualified recommendation must be 
postponed until they can be supplemented with a topical index, but 
this is apparently not likely to be at once forthcoming, for unlike 
Seris’s work, whose second installment has been in press for some 
time, the material for Simdn’s subsequent volumes is still in pro- 
cess of collection and organization, an ideal project but evidently 
one whose completion must be awaited with some patience. 

Unless one pretends to achieve the almost impossible by regis- 
tering everything, a bibliography will inevitably encounter the same 
discontent that any anthology is destined to suffer on such occa- 
sions as it fails to satisfy personal interests or tastes. Both the 
author and the consultant of an easily manipulated bibliography, 
such as this of Seris has with its clarity actually proved itself to 
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be, knows and accepts the necessity of making selective conces- 
sion, But among the presumably involuntary omissions that are 
later to be salvaged in a Suplemento I should like, at the risk of 
appearing ungraciously captious, to plead especially for the inclu- 
sion of the following: sections devoted to Imagery and to Emblem 
Literature; page 34, Blanca de los Rios de Lampérez, ‘Las mu- 
jeres de Tirso,’ in <Del Siglo de Oro,> Madrid, 1910; 107, item 
1045, 2nd. ed., Instituto de Valencia de Don Juan, 1946; 109, Bi- 
bliotheca Hispana,>> Madrid, C.S.I.C., since 1943; ‘Recent litera- 
ture of the renaissance,’ published annually by «Studies in Philol- 
ogy,>> and now available separately; 191, Spanish translation of 
item 942 — <La soledad en la poesia espariola— ,> Madrid, 1941, 
Buenos Aires, 1946; 200 (cf. item 1862), John M. Hill, <Poesias 
germanescas,> Indiana Univ. Pubs., 1945; 274 or 309, Morley- 
Bruerton, <The chronology of Lope de Vega’s comedias,>> 1940; 
277, <Spanisches Theater>> (Lope, Alarcdn, Cervantes, Calderén) 
herausgegeben von Adolph Friedrich von Schack, 3 vols., Frank- 
furt am Main, 1845; «Four plays by Lope de Vega> in English 
versions by John Garrett Underhill, Scribner’s, 1936; item 2442, 
also volumes of Lope (2), Calderdn (2) and Moratin, 1822; 284, 
Nicolas Gonzalez Ruiz, «Teatro teologico espanol,*> 2 vols., 1946; 
319, «Coleccion selecta de antiguas novelas espanolas,> Intro. 
and notes by Cotarelo, 12 vols., Madrid, Viuda de Rico, 1906-09; 
items 3320, 3350a, 336 and elsewhere, more recent editions of 
Menéndez Pelayo’s «Estudios sobre el teatro de Lope de Vega,>> 
«Horacio en Espana,> etc., in two sets of <Obras Completas>; 
358, Cristébal Lozano, «Historias y leyendas> (Clas, Cast. 120, 
121); 364 (Don Carlos), Juan Millé y Giménez, ‘Una Nota a La Vida 
es Sueno,’ «Rev. Hisp.,> LXV, 144-45; 366, Gendarme de Bévotte, 
«Le Festin de Pierre,» Paris, Cornély, 1907; item 3396, the 
available 2 vol. ed. of 1929; 369, Angel Apraiz, <Dofia Inés de 
Castro en el teatro castellano,> Vitoria, 1911; 385, “Viajes por 
Espana,” “Libros de Antano,” VII, 1879; 388, Julius Meier-Graefe, 
<The Spanish journey,> translated by J. Holroyd-Reece, Harcourt, 
Brace, 1926; Francois Bertaut, ‘Journal du Voyage d’Espagne,’ 
1659 («Rev. Hisp.,>> XLVI); item 3585, <Relacion que hizo de su 
Viaje por Espana en 1679 la Senora Condesa D’Aulnoy, Primera 
Version Castellana,>> Madrid, Juan Jiménez, 1891; 390, Juan Rufo’s 
«Las Seyscientas apotegmas,> Sociedad de Biblidfilos Espanoles, 
XLI; Pfo Baroja, «La caverna del humorismo>; item 3632, the 
Segunda serie of «Sales Espafiolas,>> 1902; item 3762, the available 
re-issue in «Estudios sobre Lope de Vega,> 2 vols., 1946-47; 412, 
«<Sermones del P. Sr, Alonso de Cabrera,> I, 1930 (««NBAE>), with 
“Discurso preliminar” by Miguel Mir; Fray Dionisio Vazquez, 
«Sermones,> with Prélogo y Notas by P, Félix G. Olmedo (Clas. 
Cast., 123); Francisco Terrones del Cano, «Instrucci6n de predi- 
cadores> (Clas. Cast., 126); the surprisingly rewarding section 
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entitled ‘Discurso del predicador’ (particularly “De la leccién y 
eleccién de los libros...”) in the ‘Fifth Day of Montalban’s «Para 
Todos>>; and under Epistolarios, p. 418, the «Epistolario espiri- 
tual> of Juan de Avila (Clas. Cast., 11), the Clasicos Castellanos 
edition (103, 117, 118) of Cascales’ «Cartas philol6gicas,>> Antonio 
de Guevara’s «Epistolas familiares,» the «Cartas de Almansa y 
Mendoza> (Libros Raros o Curiosos, XVII), 1886, the correspond- 
ence of Hugo Rennert and Fitzmaurice-Kelly («Rev. Hisp.,> 
LXXIV), and the «Epistolario> of Lope de Vega, edited by Agustin 
G. de Amezua, 1935-43. 

Except for a quality of paper that does not encourage marginal 
annotation in ink, there are few points in Mr. Seris’ book that con- 
stitute a source of annoyance or that at this date warrant serious 
adverse criticism. Typographical errors are incredibly few, and I 
notice only four which are not perhaps obvious. Item 20 should 
read “1943” instead of “1940”; item 875, “9 v.” instead of “8 v.”; 
item 1774, “18-19” instead of “1-19”; items 2391 and 2465, “Schack” 
instead of “Shack”; and item 3917, “Ohio State University” instead 
of “Univ. de Ohio.” 


Ohio State University C. E. ANIBAL 


Arthur Wormhoudt: <<The demon lover: a psychoanalytic ap- 
proach.» Exposition Press, N. Y., 1949. 150 pp. 


No doubt the poem is a dream, but it is a dream copsciously 
projected in communicable form. The trouble with the psychoana- 
lytic approach is that it necessarily stresses the subconscious or- 
igin of the poem at the expense of that conscious development which 
turns inchoate impulse into finished artifact. 

Nevertheless much is to be learned from the study of poetic 
impulse, even where —as in this book— serious reservations must 
be made at nearly every step in the light of the poet’s known philo- 
sophical interests and his conscious social, political, moral, and 
aesthetic purposes, 

Certainly Dr. Wormhoudt has exposed a very curious set of 
images inthe English romantic poets, the key to which he finds in 
the “demon lover” of Coleridge’s ‘Xanadu,’ the Nightmare Death- 
in-Life of ‘The Ancient Mariner,’ and the snake woman of ‘Christa- 
bel’ and of Keats’s ‘Lamia.’ These images are interpreted as evi- 
dence of the kind of “pre-genital” tensions between mother and 
child which careful psychoanalysis is said to have discovered to be 
characteristic of a considerable number of contemporary authors. 
Thus these romantic poets are seen as striving against the unnatu- 
ral denying mother and toward the natural bountiful mother, as in 
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Wordsworth’s reluctant rejection of mother earth in favor of a 
more spiritual fountainhead of nourishment, Shelley’s revitalizing 
of barren Earth by the unsexual love of Prometheus for Asia, and 
Byron’s satiric attack on Lady Byron as bad mother Donna Julia to 
his projection of himself as her son Don Juan. 

The odd passivity of relationship between man and woman in 
these poems would seem to have many analogues: Hamlet and 
Gertrude, Troilus and Cressida, Aeneus and Dido, Dante and Bea- 
trice, Rousseau and his motherly mistress, and lover and beloved 
in the gruesome erotic poetry of Baudelaire. 

Of course this is only one element of many in poetry, as Dr. 
Wormhoudt himself is careful to point out early in his study, though 
he is not sufficiently careful to observe his caution uniformly 
throughout his book. The significance of this element needs to be 
confirmed by the study of other authors in other languages and 
other historical periods, and by critics more aware than Dr. 
Wormhoudt seems to be of the distinction between the poem as 
dream and the poem as consciously constructed artifact. If uti- 
lized in this manner, and with due caution, Dr. Wormhoudt’s study 
may well lead toward a useful extension of critical method and to- 
ward an interesting change in our standards of critical evaluation, 


Syracuse University HOWARD O. BROGAN 


Ira O. Wade: «<Voltaire’s Micromégas> (Princeton publications in 
modern languages no. 10). Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1950. xii + 190 pp. 


From the earliest times, and depending on the age, man has 
variously regarded himself in relation to the universe with fear, 
awe, bewilderment, curiosity, assurance. In what Professor Wade 
believes to be the first of Voltaire’s philosophical tales, once more 
we see the theme of man in the universe but treated at a time when 
the old myths are no longer adequate, natural sciences are being 
given increased emphasis, lay morality is offering a serious chal- 
lenge to formal religious dogma, the social sciences have become 
a reality, and the search for new art forms is quickened, 

In the Preface to his critical edition, Mr. Wade tells us that 
there has been no previous attempt to inquire into the intrinsic 
merit of <Micromégas,>> viewed either aesthetically or histori- 
cally, although the little tale holds an important place relative to 
Voltaire’s humanistic. development. Careful study of the conte, 
however, will show Voltaire discovering a new form for the new 
content of his thought, following his early gropings which had cul- 
minated in the highly successful prose epistle, the «Lettres philo- 


sophiques.> * 
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A Preliminary Study of seven chapters, preceding the text it- 
self, is designed to fulfill the highty commendable aims outlined in 
the Preface. The first chapter, entitled ‘Voltaire and science from 
1734 to 1739,’ gives a clear notion of the philosopher’s scientific 
studies which, we are told, will find their literary interpretation in 
the “imaginary voyage” that is <Micromégas, > 

In chapter two, ‘The date and composition of <Micromégas,>>’ 
Mr. Wade advances the theory that the conte was composed at a 
date far earlier than had previously been assumed. In fact, having 
examined a considerable number of pertinent documents, and 
underlining the significance of sixteen of eighteen allusions drawn 
from the text, Mr. Wade states that “we are forced to conclude” 
<Micromégas>> was written in 1739. That the date of composition 
has thus been definitely established, however, may not be convinc- 
ing to all. Until incontrovertible evidence comes to light proving 
the contrary, there will continue to be those who persist in main- 
taining that <Micromégas> is a more advanced and hence later 
form of the lost manuscript entitled the <Voyage du baron de Gan- 
gan>> whose date of composition is indeed 1739. Such mode of pro- 
cedure on Voltaire’s part should astonish no one. We know, for in- 
stance, that the brief sketch which Voltaire called «Histoire des 
voyages de Scarmentado> contains, at least in embryo, many of 
the incidents and adventures that will receive full development in 
the masterpiece, <<Candide.> Onthe other hand, readers of the 
present study will have to judge for themselves whether Mr. Wade 
is correct in his surmise turned assertion that the missing <Ba- 
ron de Gangan>> and <Micromégas> are one and the same story. 
Yet those intrepid enough to cross swords with him on this point 
will find a formidable antagonist. The expert marshalling of facts 
and the persuasive evidence presented strongly suggest that the 
published tale sums up Voltaire’s intellectual preoccupations prior 
to 1739 rather than those during the twelve years to follow. 

In those pages devoted to ‘The “scientific” background of <Mi- 
cromégas,>>’ Mr. Wade’s reputable erudition again comes into play. 
as, rapidly and competently, he traces for us man’s speculation on 
the theory of the plurality of inhabited worlds from Greek and Ro- 
man antiquity through into the first half of the eighteenth century. 
The reader will readily conclude with the writer, moreover, that 
the concept of a vastly expanded universe was to suggest to Deists 
and Libertins alike confirmation of the “relativity of all morality,” 
and perhaps “the all-powerful creative force of the Deity” as well. 
Certainly these, twenty-four pages will prove informative as well 
as interesting to the enlightened layman in pursuit of the history of 
ideas, Opinion will no doubt be divided, however, concerning the 
degree to which this chapter adds to the enjoyment and appreciation 
of «<Micromégas,> If it was Voltaire’s intent to utilize the extra- 
terrestrial travelers as a device to add piquancy and a certain 
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character of objectivity to his satiric barbs, as well as to shield 
the author from censorship, then the part of this study given over 
to the theme of ‘the plurality of inhabited worlds becomes less im- 
portant for an understanding of the conte. If, moreover, it was 
Voltaire’s intent to stress the absurdity of human presumption as 
well as the equally Pascalian concept of man as a “roseau pen- 
sant,” it seems of little importance in the tale whether the philos- 
opher himself believed in the existence of other universes popu- 
lated by rational creatures. <Micromégas> could have been writ+ 
ten precisely as it was even if Voltaire had had a definite answer, 
either positive or negative, to the question which Mr. Wade so me- 
ticulously considers in his treatment of ‘Background.’ 

More germane to the avowed purpose of this critical edition, it 
seems to me, is the engagingly presented little chapter ‘Great and 
small,’ whose title, of course, derives from Voltaire’s composite 
word “micromégas.” Quite unconsciously, perhaps, Mr. Wade ex- 
plains why this part will be more satisfying to the reader than the 
one which has just preceded it. We are informed that he has here 
restricted himself to analyzing only those works with which Vol- 
taire shows an intimate acquaintance “and only the inferences from 
the discoveries which have a bearing upon his attitude in <Micro- 
mégas>> (p. 61, note 1).” 

Chapter five, ‘The literary tradition,’ takes up the “illustrious 
ancestry” of Voltaire’s “literary invention,” the philosophic tale. 
His debt to Rabelais’ <<Gargantua,>> and especially to Cyrano de 
Bergerac’s <Voyage a la lune> and the first two voyages only of 
Swift’s <Gulliver’s travels>> are carefully weighed. Apparently 
the editor holds that Montesquieu’s <L-ettres persanes,>> though 
revolving around the theme of the impact upon two travelers of 
strange things in foreign climes, presents a situation too common- 
place for consideration as. a possible influence. 

In ‘The style of Micromégas,’ Mr. Wade has something to say 
— little of it favorable — about what previous critics have offered 
on the subject. Many of his remarks are just, and a number of his 
insights into the problem are fertile in suggestion, particularly 
when he demonstrates how stylistic qualities of contrast, variety, 
proportion, rhythm and harmony combine to form the story. But 
the present reviewer, for one, advances a mild protest upon being 
subjected to some six pages given over to what is hardly more 
than an enumeration of cases in which adjectives and adverbs em- 
ployed by Voltaire to denote smallness and largeness occur. Long 
before concluding, Mr. Wade has made his point that “the world of 
<Micromégas> is a world of extreme values rhythmically con- 
trasting.” Such a procedure has left little room for consideration 
of other elements which appear to be an integral part of Voltaire’s 
style. Two of these immediately come to mind, It would seem ap- 
propriate in an analysis of <Micromégas’> style to mention, at 
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least in passing, the incomparable Voltairean irony, without which 
none of his “contes philosophiques” would be complete. We are 
forced to assume that this stylistic device is excluded from dis- 
cussion precisely because it is a technique; and at the outset of the 
chapter we are told that “mere technique is never the means, any 
more than ideas are the essential ingredients of style.” Of hardly 
less importance would seem to be an examination of the inimitable 
way in which Voltaire effects rhythm, movement and concision 
through the adroit suppression of any but the essential words. But 
again we are referring to technique; furthermore, in illustrating 
Voltaire’s method we might find ourselves limited to vague gener- 
alizations and thus open to Mr. Wade’s charge of being “but a use- 
less critic, that is to say, no critic at all (p. 90).” 

The final chapter of the Introduction, ‘The meaning of «<Micro- 
mégas,>’ is provocative in fact and speculation as, among other 
things, Mr. Wade emphasizes Voltaire’s message that, though the 
wise man sees Sufficient reason for despair, he knows how to ac- 
cept his lot, and accept it gaily. But there is another facet of the 
conte which is not touched upon here. It is the near paradox of the 
giants, Micromégas and the Saturnian who, despite their imposing 
presence, their multiplicity of senses and their general intellectual 
superiority, are, after all, no happier than insignificant earth- 
bound man, It is a problem of physical and moral values which at- 
tacks man’s pride without, however, crushing his dignity. 

In the Appendix, we are informed in a careful analysis that 
«Micromégas >» went through three rather well-defined stages of 
composition and editing. Voltaire presumably had a hand in all of 
them. There is, first of all, the undated London edition which Mr. 
Wade holds to precede all others. This is the text chosen for in- 
clusion in the present volume. Secondly, there is the Berlin edition 
of the same year “where Voltaire was preoccupied mainly with 
straightening out the text.” Lastly, we are told, there is the defin- 
itive text as represented by the Dresden edition of 1754 and all 
subsequent ones and which contains “some rather interesting mod- 
ifications.” By his own confession, a lingering doubt remains in 
Mr. Wade’s mind whether he did wisely in choosing for reprint the 
London or “earliest version” rather than the Berlin or “first au- 
thentic version.” Since we are given to understand in the Preface 


to this critical edition that the editor intended to give stress, here- 
tofore largely neglected, to the literary and artistic merits of the 
conte, choice of the Genéve-Cramer, or perhaps Kehl edition, would 
have seemed equally valid. Mr. Wade could have still made the 
earlier versions available to the interested reader through his ad- 
mirable critical annotation and conscientious presentation of vari- 
ations, We would then have had most easily available under the 
same cover the editor’s lively erudition and the advantage of a 
clean text offering Voltaire’ s final touch to the form and content of 
< Micromégas, > 
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The notes prepared by the editor himself for the reader’s fur- 
ther appreciation of the conte are learned and interestingly inform- 
ative though not exhaustive, There might have been, for instance, 
further elaboration on the expression, “J’ai pris la nature sur le 
fait,” which Mr. Wade dismisses as a quip by Bolingbroke upon 
hearing that Fontenelle and Mme de Tencin had been discovered 
together “under rather compromising circumstances.” Just as 
pertinent, I believe, would have been an allusion to Fontenelle’s 
own statement in the ‘Eloge de M. de Tournefort’ where two scien- 
tists, much like Voltaire’s interplanetary travelers, were bent on 
ferreting out nature’s secrets: “En vain la nature s’était cachée 
dans des lieux si profonds et si inaccessibles...; elle fut, pour 
ainsi dire, prise sur le fait par des curieux si hardis.” 

An omission such as the above is of little consequence in a 
study as scrupulously thorough and yet as comprehensive as this. 
Writing in his <Souvenirs d’un citoyen,> Formey had declared: 
“Quel Micromégas que Voltaire dans tout le cours de sa vie; mais 
toujours micros en effet, et jamais mégas qu’en apparence.” Mr. 
Wade’s past contributions to Voltaire scholarship have ably dem- 
onstrated how wrong Formey could be. In the present instance, we 
are indebted to the same pen for a critical edition which, because 
of its thoughtful explanation and rich interpretation, has increased 
our interest in Voltaire’s quite remarkable little “conte philoso- 
phique” on man in an expanding universe, 


Columbia University OTIS FELLOWS 


Victor Grove: <The language bar.> New York, Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1950. 


The problem considered by Dr. Grove is a linguistic and a so- 
cial one; that is, the composite character of English vocabulary 
and its breadth, greater than that in any other important language. 
These features, combining a certain affectation of scientific ter- 
minology with the “sesquipedalian” style, threaten to become a 
growing barrier, comparable to the great Wall of China, between 
the educated and the uneducated sections of the English speaking 
nations. 

Latin and French cultural influences, and the struggle against 
them, explain the composite character of English with its risks and 
its advantages: on the one side, the “language bar”; on the other, 
the possibility for a skillful writer to create two different “atmos- 
pheres” of expression without leaving his mother tongue. 

Any attempt to shift the equilibrium of the Teutonic and the 
(Graeco-)Latin elements of the language is beyond all reasonable 
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probability, due to the “indivisibility of the English language.” The 
task of removing the “language bar” should be committed to a re- 
form in the teaching of English, giving broader meaning to the word 
“literacy,” by insisting on a sound background in the field of liter- 
ature. 

Certain examples of etymological relations which make the 
teaching of nomenclatures more interesting and more thorough 
would be more convincing if some doubtful connections had been 
avoided: e.g., Italian “cappuccio” (p. 129) has no relation with 
Latin “caput,” but with “cappa”; Greek 6¢,7nppa (p. 89) does not 
have 81d as first element, etc. 

The problem considered by Dr. Grove appears in different, but 
somewhat analogous, forms in all European languages. He often 
extends his comparisons to other Germanic tongues as well as to 
Slav and Finno-Ugrian languages. Perhaps a narrower regard 
turned to Romance languages would have added some interesting 
matter both to his scientific and practical considerations, For in- 
stance, W. v. Wartburg in <Evolution et structure de la langue 
francaise> (3rd ed., Bern, 1946) made excellent remarks on the 
abstract character of Latinisms in French (“maturité” against 
“mur”). May I also quote for Italian my article ‘Correnti dotte e 
correnti popolari’ in <Lingua e cultura> (Roma, 1948)? 


University of Florence, Italy BRUNO MIGLIORINI 


Anna Maria Crino: <Le traduzioni di Shakespeare in Italia nel 
Settecento.>> Roma, Edizioni di storia e letteratura, 1950. 116 pp. 
— Valentina Capocci. <Genio e mestiere: Shakespeare e la Com- 
media dell’Arte.>> Bari, Laterza, 1950. 127 pp. 


Previous to the appearance of Anna Maria Crino’s essay there 
existed no study specifically devoted to 18th century Italian trans- 
lations from Shakespeare, As Miss Crino observes, even the most 
authoritative English, French, and German scholars are, as a rule, 
insufficiently informed on the subject. There is no need, there- 
fore, to emphasize the usefulness of the present monograph, which 
examines those versions both with regard to their historical con- 
text and their intrinsic merit. 

After having sketched the background (French criticism of, 
translations and borrowings from Shakespeare: Abbé Prevost, 
Abbé Le Blanc, Voltaire, Sébastien Mercier, P. A. de La Place, 
Hénault, Saurin, Ducis, Chastellux, Le Tourneur), Miss Criné 
traces the earliest vestiges of acquaintance with Shakespeare in 
Italy (Magalotti, the <Relazione d’Inghilterra,>> preserved in the 
Biblioteca Nazionale in Florence, which covers Cosimo dei Medici’s 
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trip to England in 1669; Antonio Conti, Paolo Rolli). She studies 
the first Italian translation (1756) by Domenico Valentini, profes- 
sor of church history at the University of Siena, of a Shakespearean 
drama (<Julius Caesar>>), and reports on the appraisals of Shake- 
speare formulated by some of the foremost Italian writers of the 
18th century (Algarotti, Quadrio, Denina, Bettinelli, Cesarotti, 
Napoli Signorelli, Baretti, Pignotti). Then she analyzes, with fresh 
inferences, the still unpublished prose renditions by Alessandro 
Verri of <Hamlet> and «Othello,» (1777), touching upon the '‘la- 
bors of minor literary figures, and weighing judiciously the contri- 
bution of Giustina Renier Michiel (versions from <Othello,> 
<<Macbeth>> [1798] and<Coriolanus> [1800]), which “possess a not 
inconsiderable historical importance and which laid the path for 
that Shakespeare enthusiasm characterizing the subsequent age of 
Romanticism.” 

Highlights of the Shakespearean penetration in Italy are: a) the 
widespread impact upon peninsular critics (Quadrio, Denina, Cesa- 
rotti— Pignotti constitutes an exception — etc.) of Voltaire’s judg- 
ments; b) the emphasis placed by Antonio Conti, the first Italian 
critic to formulate an appreciation of Shakespeare (1726), upon the 
correspondence between Shakespeare’s ideal of a free dramatic 
construction, as manifested in the English bard’s disregard for the 
codified “unities,” and the “taste of the majority of XVIth century 
Italians,” as moulded by the vogue for Spanish plays (a hint rich: in 
unexploited suggestions, which represents the stimulation leading 
modern criticism to the discovery of the “baroque” elements of 
Shakespeare, and which could also have flowered, as it has in re- 
cent scholarship, into an attempt to pcint out, in a comparative 
sense, the analogies and disparities between Elizabethan English 
and Spanish Siglo de Oro theatrical creations); c) the retarding ac- 
tion exerted upon the appreciation of Shakespeare in Italy by the 
empirico-historical as distinguished from the historicistic view- 
point (dismissal by F. A. Zaccaria, editor of the <Annali letterari 
d’Italia,>> of Shakespeare’s <Julius Caesar>> on the ground that 
this tragedy is merely “a snatch of history arranged into scenes,” 
and Cesarotti’s affirmation that <Julius Caesar>> could more fitly 
be entitled «<The Roman republic> since it is but a versified his- 
tory of the revolutions of Rome. Contrast the forma mentis which 
proffers these two judgments with that, nurtured on Vico’s histor- 
icism, which results in Manzoni’s understanding of Shakespeare’s 
greatness); d) Pignotti’s letter to Mrs, Montagu, attached as a 
foreword to his poem <La tomba di Shakespeare,>> which evi- 
dences the change taking place in Italy in regard to the conception 
of the drama; Valentini’s bold justification, “in a century of still 
dominant classicism, of Shakespeare’s infringement of the rules of 
Aristotelian-Horatian poetics”; e) Shakespearean influence on Alfi- 
eri’s «Saul»; f) the translation by Raniero dei Calzabigi (1714- 
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1795), the librettist of Glick («Orfeo,> 1762), whom Gliick credits 
with his own operatic reform (“ja me ferois une reproche encore 
plus sensible si je me contentois de me laisser attribuer Vinven- 
tion du nouveau genre d’opéra italien...c’est 4 M. de Calzabigi 
qu’en revient le principal mérite”), of the famous passage of 
«Richard VIII>> (Act V, Scene III), in which Richard awakens from 
the dream in which he was haunted by the ghosts of those he had 
murdered, Miss Crino asserts that Calzabigi’s translation of this 
passage is the best she has been able to find among 18th century 
Italian versions of Shakespeare; g) the Italians’ early view of 
Shakespeare’s plays as potential librettos, which is piquantly pre- 
monitory of Boito’s and Verdi’s convictions; h) the pioneering 
critical flashes of insight of Giuseppe Baretti, under Johnson’s in- 
fluence, as to the significance of such characters as Caliban, Fal- 
staff (here again a hint is thrown out, in passing, toward the future, 
to the musical genius of Verdi) and of Shylock; i) the entrance of 
Hamlet into Italian literary consciousness under auspices other 
than those of Shakespeare (Apostolo Zeno’s «<Ambleto,>> 1705, 
which was translated into English and performed at the Haymarket 
Theatre in London in1712, has absolutely no connection with Shake- 
Speare’s masterpiece, of which Zeno was ignorant, although the 
source — Saxo Gramaticus — is the same for both playwrights). 

An interesting conclusion emerges from Miss Crino’s study: 
the first attempt to introduce Shakespeare into Italy was not—as 
in France —a fragmentary translation and collection of summary 
excerpts from several plays, but— as in Germany — a complete and 
faithful rendition of a single drama. 

Miss Crino’s monograph is admirably documented. The bibli- 
ography (pp. 99-114) will render excellent service to future work- 
ers, 


Studies in the European popularity of the Italian Commedia 
dell’Arte are following one another in rapid succession. Such a 
rich theme cannot fail to create widespread interest. Some years 
ago, a German scholar initiated this trend with his investigation 
upon the Commedia dell’Arte in Germany. Later, Mario Apollonio, 
in his profusely Proustian style, traced the history of the “genre.” 
Then, Professor Attinger studied the influence of the Commedia 
dell’Arte upon the French theatre. The present vogue of research 
in the Baroque period has, it is obvious, provided a continuous in- 
centive. Moreover, the newly awakened interest in the history of 
the European stage, of which the founding of the «Revue d’histoire 
du Théatre> is a clear indication, has likewise contributed con- 
siderably to these studies. 
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Valentina Capocci’s <Genio e mestiere> is an outcome, partly 
of these trends, and partly of the increased fondness which modern 
Italian Anglicists are evincing for Shakespeare and for the Eliza- 
bethan epoch in general. 

Miss Capocci first published in <Critica>> (August 1945), con- 
tributing a fine essay on ‘Shakespeare e la Commedia dell’Arte,’ 
She has since been led, by her occasional remarks upon the por- 
ter’s scene in <Macbeth,> to examine in a systematic fashion the 
actors’ interpolations in Shakespeare’s plays. Miss Capocci cau- 
tions that she is not primarily interested in the problem of the ex- 
tent to which the Commedia dell’Arte may have influenced the Bard 
of Avon. Her main concern, instead, is “whether we are, or are 
not, justified in postulating the migration from Italy to England of a 
practice of extemporaneous acting — a practice which may have 
been preserved for us, side by side with the authentic work of the 
poet, in Shakespeare’s stage-creations” (p. 12). 

With keen insight Miss Capocci patiently traces, virtually in the 
very words of the actors, all the constituent elements of the Com- 
media dell’Arte which have left their mark on some of the theatri- 
cal productions of the great English poet. She identifies the typical 
“lazzi” of the Commedia dell’Arte, its stock-roles, its repertoire 
of situations, its patterns of adlibbing, of recitation in conformity 
with pre-concerted stereotyped plots, clues, etc. 

<<Genio e mestiere> adopts Croce’s criterion which urges the 
advisability of discriminating between poetry and non-poetry, ge- 
nius and professional practice. Miss Capocci does not hesitate to 
dub as “frankly ugly,” i.e., non-poetical, and therefore non-Shake- 
spearean, the extemporized scenes or passages. She boldly orients 
her research towards the history and the extant documents of the 
routines of Italian extemporized acting during the Renaissance. 
The study of the varied world of the Italian pre-baroque technique 
of “stage business” brings forth certain surprising details in re- 
spect to Shakespeare, In this regard it is interesting to observe 
the astounding parallelism of the “run of the mill” gags recorded 
in Del Cerro’s <Saggi inediti della Commedia dell’Arte> (Roma, 
1914) with scenes from <All’s well that ends well,> from «<The 
two gentlemen of Verona,> <As you like it, <Henry IV> (Ca- 
pocci, pp. 49-64); and the revealing comparison between <As you 
like it,>> II, 3, 393 ff., and the passage which Miss Capocci quotes 
from Belando’s «<Amorosi Inganni> (Paris, 1609, pp. 1-13) on pp. 
68-69 of her book. 

Miss Capocci’s distinction between “theatrical, scenic, visual” 
and “literary and poetical” coherence seems fully valid. One of 
the corollaries of her main assumption, which can only lead to de- 
bate, is that “the printed text of Shakespeare’s plays coincides only 
partly with the original autographic manuscript.” Therefore, phil- 
ological research, Miss Capocci contends, brings its efforts to 
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bear upon a vacuum. “The utmost result which philology can hope 
to achieve is the re-construction of a text already garbled at the 
beginning” (p. 95). It is easy to imagine the discussion which such 
an assertion is likely to cause among authorities in the field. 

Yet Miss Capocci seems to have marshalled impressive evi- 
dence in support of her contention that “in Shakespeare’s work are 
to be found juxtaposed, and yet separated by an infinite interval... 
a supremely great poetical creation and a practical routine of the 
theatre which completely disregards the nature and character of 
poetry” (p. 108). 

The problem broached by Miss Capocci is of wider import than 
it appears to be at first glance. It implies the whole question of 
Shakespeare’s aesthetics and poetics: it raises the question of re- 
lationships between poetry and prose within the great poet’s dram- 
aturgy. 


Washington, D. C. ELIO GIANTURCO 


Jessie Crosland: <The Old French epic.» Oxford, Blackwell, 
1951. 304 pp. — Ettore Li Gotti: «La Chanson de Roland e i Nor- 
manni>> (Biblioteca del Leonardo, XL). Firenze, Sansoni, 1949. 89 
pp. — Fidelino de Figueiredo: «<A épica portuguesa no século XVI: 
subsidios documentares para uma theoria geral da epopéa>> (Uni- 
versidade de Sao Paulo Boletins da facultade de filosofia, ciéncias 
e letras. CI, Letras n© 6). Sao Paulo, Brasil, 1950. 406 pp. 


A new comprehensive treatment of the problems involved in the 
study of the Old French epic is badly needed and would have been 
welcome to the general reader as well as to students of Romance 
Philology. Unfortunately, this reviewer cannot recommend the 
book under discussion as meeting this need. Dealing with the back- 
ground, historical and literary, of the Old French epic, the book 
gives no adequate impression of the intricate problems involved. 
Significant recent studies have not been used. To mention only a 
few, there is Réné Louis, <Girart, comte de Vienne et ses fonda- 
tions monastiques,>> Auxerre, 1946, and the same, «<Girart, comte 
de Vienne, dans les chansons de geste,>> Auxerre, 1947, and the 
detailed discussion of Rene Louis’ books by Ferdinand Lot, «R,> 
LXX, 192-233, 355-396. There is, for the «Roland, > André Bur- 
ger, ‘La légende de Roncevaux avant la Chanson de Roland,’ «R,> 
LXX, 433-473, There is, indispensable for this type of research, 
Ernst Robert Curtius, <Europaische Literatur und Lateinisches 
Mittelalter,>> Berne, 1948, and, for the development of the legend 
around Charlemagne, Ronald N. Walpole, ‘Philip Mouskés and the 
Pseudo~-Turpin Chronicle,’ «University of California Publications 
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in Modern Philology,>> XXVI, 327-440. The text of the «Chanson 
de Guillaume> should have been quoted from the Duncan McMillan 
edition («<SATF,>> 1949), As for the Provencal epic, we do not find 
any references to Mario Roques’ editions and studies such as those 
in <R,> LXVI, 433-480; LXVI, 289-330; LXVIII, 18-42; LXIXx, 
317-361. We do not find any reference to the Old French epic in 
Spain, The linguistic and metrical study of the «Chanson de Guil- 
laume> published by Duncan McMillan in 1950 («SATF>>) may not 
yet have been available when Miss Crosland’s MS was completed, 
Pointing toward a late date (possibly under Philip II Augustus) of 
the composition of the «Chanson de Guillaume,» McMillan’s study 
might have encouraged Miss Crosland to distrust the mirage of 
“early origins.” It is to be hoped that, in the future, researchers 
in the field will heed the advice of E. R. Curtius («Romanische 
Forschungen, > LXI, 423) and F. Lot («R,> LXX, 396), two schol- 
ars equally authoritative, yet widely divergent in their views, and, 
therefore, especially remarkable for this common denominator in 
their opinions: the advice to turn away from the “early origins” 
toward a detailed study of the epic flowering after 1150. 


* * * 


The purpose of this little book may be said to be twofold. Pro- 
fessor Li Gotti evaluates and, then, questions the conclusiveness 
of arguments in favor of Norman authorship and origin of the 
<<Chanson de Roland.» Secondly, he concludes that the spirit of 
the “chanson” is universally human rather than derived from any 
specific locality (p. 83), and Norman only in the sense that the 
heroic spirit of the epic has flourished also among the Normans 
(p. 89). His list of arguments in favor of the Normans is no longer 
complete. In an article ‘Les noms d’épées dans la Chanson de 
Roland’ (<«<Mélanges de linguistique et de littérature romanes of- 
ferts 4 Mario Roques,> I, Bade and Paris, 1950, pp. 149-165), Rita 
Lejeune has suggested that the <Roland>> is the first epic in which 
names are given to swords, and that this'custom is Norman (ibid., 
pp. 151-152). If valid, this would be a powerful argument to evalu- 
ate in addition to those discussed in this book. In a treatise on lit- 
erary affiliations, however, the “salto mortale” into the “univer- 
sally human” — a device made popular by Theodor Frings — should 
not have been attempted without a consideration for the specific, 
Mediaeval Latin (not “universal”) antecedents of the «<Roland> 
brought forth by André Burger in ‘La legende de Roncevaux avant 
la «Chanson de Roland,>’ «R,>> LXX (1948-1949), 434-472. This 
reviewer shares Professor Li Gotti’s scepticism, and agrees that 
the essence and significance of the <Roland> cannot be derived 
from geographical or ethnological data. On the other hand, if an 
attempt is made to formulate the nature of this essence, it does 
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not seem possible to rely on terms suchas “universally human,” 
too vague and hardly committed to any defined school of psychology 
within which the “universally human” could be based on any tangi- 
ble, conceptual foundation. 


Still a stepchild aniong literary historians and critics — Wolf- 
gang Keyser’s sympathy («<Das sprachliche Kunstwerk,> Berne, 
1948) is an exception — Portuguese letters have been furthered 
most significantly through this book of Professor De Figueiredo. 
For his history of the Portuguese epic in the sixteenth century, 
this reviewer can only express his gratitude, because it greatly 
facilitates work in a field to which access has been very difficult. 
There is so much more to the Portuguese epic than the “obra 
camoneana.” There are, to mention only a few aspects, the rela- 
tionship of Affonso V and Mestre Matheus Pisano (pp. 69-74, not p. 
63 as given in the Index), there is the relevance for heroic matters 
of the “tapecarias luso-indianas” (pp. 151-169), the problem of 
science in an heroic age (pp. 171-195), the spirit of heroism in 
Joao de Barros, the Castanhedas, Lisuarte Pacheco, Leonardo 
Nunes, Antonio Ferreira (pp. 239-254, 269-290). 

Not only a masterly guide ina special area, the book offers a 
contribution to the theory of the epic in general. As can be seen 
from De Figueiredo’s <A luta pela expressao,> Coimbra, 1944, 
the author is well acquainted with the problems of literary criti- 
cism. He decides (like Grace Frank, <Spec,> XIV, 209-214) to 
study each epic in its peculiar historical setting (p. 59), and, since 
the Portuguese epic developed at a period much closer to us than 
older forms of the epic, he promises a closer insight into such a 
subtle relationship as between history and the legendary, folkloric 
elements, Certainly, if an epic is of more recent date, history and 
fancy should be disentangled more easily. One may, however, 
question whether the facts bear out such an assumption. A Biblio- 
graphy of the Billy the Kid tradition soon forthcoming from the 
University of New Mexico Press will make it clear that the rela- 
tive recency of a tradition only makes us more conscious of the 
radical difference between history and folklore; it sharpens rather 
than minimizes the problem of relationship. 

A difficulty arises with the definition of folklore. While cul- 
tural anthropology sees the essence of a folkloric theme (myth, 
etc.) in the fact that it can be retold, reenacted (“na regularidade 
da constancia do seu conteudo,” p. 62), De Figueiredo derives he- 
roic myths from unique historical events (ibid). Now there is the 
overwhelming evidence established by comparative folklorists that 
similar mythical (folkloric, legendary) patterns have been woven in 
the fabrics of different historical events, Extant epics, inasmuch 
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as they can be dated, reflect time-bound, historical idealogies in 
both content and form. The inclusion into these time-bound frames 
of relatively “timeless” mythical themes, creates one of the great- 
est problems for the literary historian and critic. As for the in- 
stances discussed in De Figueiredo’s book, it would seem that the 
mythical elements serve two purposes: they stretch an historical 
frame where its limitations are felt too painfuily, and, because of 
the very inclusion of a “supernatural” element into a “natural” 
frame, they enhance the significance of the latter. There must be 
some power to a frame, if, limited, it is capable of containing the 
“illimited,” 

De Figueiredo has seen the nature of the problem. With refer- 
ence to Camoens, he ‘explains the “incongruity” (p. 302) that this 
Christian, heroic poet should be so imbued with classical pagan- 
ism. The latter, according to Figueiredo, was an expression of 
Renaissance optimism, a “refugio esthetico.” Now in this jovial 
(historical) frame of Renaissance optimism, there is included such 
a monster as Adamastor. This king of the winds dangerously bat- 
ters the jovial frame. But he does not break it. With Adamastor 
in the frame, the frame seems not so weak after all. On the other 
hand, with Adamastor shaking the frame, it seems by no means to 
imply rigid confinement. 

The attitude toward Copernicus presents another aspect of the 
problem. Although the Copernican outlook on the world was al- 
ready in the limelight, “Ptolemen continua a ser o mestre,” Pedro 
Nunes, nay, Camoens, remain poetically faithful to Ptolemy (p. 
171). Is it possible, under such circumstances, to infer that the 
heroic, mythical spirit may be a promoting force of scientific 
progress (p. 195)? The Copernican revolution was an historical 
fact. Ptolemy had become a pious “myth.” The historical frame 
for the navigators described by Camoens is Copernican, a frame 
of painfully obvious limitations in that it was a source of moral 
conflicts for the Ptolemaic Christian. The treatment of a Coper- 
nican issue (navigation in a big style) in a “legendary” (Ptolemaic) 
form, made it possible to soothe the sores caused by the sharp 
corners of the (historical) frame. On the other hand, including the 
“timeless” Ptolemaic legend into the painfully time-bound frame, 
Camoéns performed an act of liberation: the frame ceased to seem 
a yoke. 

So there may be disagreement as to Professor De Figueiredo’s 
conception of the nature of myth, and of the relationship between 
myth and history. Nevertheless, it is clear that, over and above 
its interest for students of Portuguese, his book is a precious con- 
tribution to general literary and cultural scholarship. 


Central Michigan College ALFRED ADLER 
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Marianne Bonwit. <Gustave Flaubert et le principe d’impassibi- 
lité.> University of California Publications in Modern Philology, 
XXXII, 4, pp. 263-420. University of California Press, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1950. 


As a powerful and vocal artist, Gustave Flaubert has acted like 
a literary magnet for many a scholar, The range of his theories, 
their profound influence on later generations, has prompted over 
the years an impressive number of studies of his ideas. Not all 
have been successful excursions into literary history, though this 
cannot be said of the present study. 

Miss Bonwit’s purpose has been to indicate the slow develop- 
ment of a major concept in Flaubert’s aesthetics. To do so she 
has attempted to discover the sources of the doctrine in Flaubert’s 
personality as well as in his milieu and personal influences. Sub- 
sequently she has traced the curve of his practice of impassibilité 
from the youthful writings to the publication of the «Trois Con- 
tes,>> a curve which mounted until 1857, dropped gradually until 
1874, then rose sharply in 1877, to decline once again thereafter. 

The methodology used has not been the chronological one nor- 
mally indicated though, for the most part, this scheme has been 
followed. However, in the beginning, Miss Bonwit preferred to ex- 
amine successively the different phases of the problem, a proced- 
ure which did not possess the advantage of avoiding repetition but 
which permitted exposing more clearly the various aspects of the 
theory. 

As a necessary part of the discussion the author has had to de- 
fine a series of terms. Over the years critics have obscured the 
issue by variously referring to Flaubert’s position as.one of im- 
personnalité, impassibilité, objectivité, or impartialité, all close 
in meaning yet denoting for Flaubert quite distinct segments of his 
literary theory. Impersonnalité to him meant not utilizing directly 
autobiographical experiences in his works; impartialité designated 
the detachment of the scientist, the refusal to conclude; but impas- 
sibilité meant restraining from inflicting his opinions and preju- 
dices on the reader, Impersonnalité concerns the inspiration of 
the work, impartialité its technique, and impassibilité the intel- 
lectual attitude of the author. Thus, Miss Bonwit, has restricted 
her study to a theory which closely concerns the form of Flau- 
bert’s work. 

Her conclusions indicate that Flaubert attained impassibilité 
only when handling conventional middle-class morality. Thus 
«Madame Bovary>> and «Trois Contes> represent his two great 
successes in this respect; in his other works the author allowed his 
opinions to intrude, perhaps unconsciously, thus breaking his own 
rules, 

However, one might well differ with Miss Bonwit in some of her 
work, The books themselves can be consulted, the letters re-read, 
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but some psychoanalysts to the contrary, it is quite hazardous to 
attempt to read the minds of the dead. To be sure, we may sub- 
scribe to the theory that Flaubert suffered from a “neurose hys- 
téro-neurasthénique.” We may agree on his need for calm and 
emotional discipline, but this does not necessarily end in a literary 
theory. Similarly, it is quite difficult to base the theory of impas- 
sibilité on the scientific attitude of his father, or on the ideas of Le 
Poittevin or Bouillet. Miss Bonwit tends to place too much faith in 
psychoanalysis. It is possible that Flaubert could never integrate 
ideal love and physical love because of a permanent mother fixa- 
tion, but again this does not necessarily lead to impassibilité. 

Yet in all fairness, it must be said that the book is a compe- 
tently handled piece of scholarship which does not sin, as do so 
many books, by stifling the author’s conclusions out of deference 
to the majesty of authority. Miss Bonwit’s handling of her topic is 
skillful and, at times, brilliant. 


Syracuse University ALBERT J. GEORGE 


Walter von Wartburg: <Die Ausgliederung der romanischen 
Sprachraume, mit 18 Kartenskizzen> (Bibliotheca romanica, 
edendam curat W. von Wartburg, Series prima, Manualia et com- 
mentationes). Bern, A. Francke AG. Verlag, 1950, 158 pp. 


This volume is the enlargement and development of an article 
published by the same author in «Zeitschrift flr romanische Phi- 
lologie>, LVI (1936), 1-48 (with maps). The aim of both these 
works is to discover the causes of the linguistic fragmentation of 
the Roman Empire, or, in other words, of the formation of the Ro- 
mance languages or “Romance linguistic areas” (Sprachraume), 
such as French, Franco-Provengal, Provengal, Italian, Spanish, 
etc. These causes are to be found, according to Von Wartburg, 
who follows the Italian school, in the influence on Latin of the 
language of the peoples who preceded the Latins (Etruscans, Gauls, 
Iberians, etc.) and of those that succeeded the Latins (the Ger- 
manic, Arabic and Slavic conquerors.) The first one he calls 
“substratum,” the second one “superstratum.” The word “sub- 
stratum,” as well as the whole idea of it, starts, as is well known, 
with G. I. Ascoli, and its study has been cultivated mainly by 
Italian scholars (Savj-Lopez, Merlo, Giodanich, Bartoli, Devoto, 
Schiaffini, Tagliavini, Bertoldi, Pisani, Terracini, Alessio), The 
word “superstratum,” which is the natural counterpart of “sub- 
stratum,” was coined in 1932 by von Wartburg (ol s4 50, (n.1,); 
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It is not quite correct, however, to say “den Begriff des Super- 
strats habe ich zum erstenmal am* Romanistenkongress in Rom, 
Fruhling 1932, verwendet,” for the “Begriff,” although not the name, 
had been largely “verwendet” before him by Ascoli himself and by 
other Italians, among them Bartoli, Bertoni and Migliorini (see 
Bartoli, «Miscellanea della fac. lettere di Torino,>> I (1936), 102, 
n, 165). Nobody will deny, of course, that Von Wartburg’s contri- 
bution to the subject has been important, 

The discussion of the “substratum” occupies most of the first 
part of the book (pp. 1-64), The author studies the change of ll to 
dd (from a “Mediterranean” language, perhaps Berber), the “gorgia 
Toscana” (from Etruscan), -mb->-mm-, -nd->-nn- (from Italic), 
Spanish f->h- (from Basque), i> ire u>o (from! Italic), the retention 
of final -s in Western Romance (from Gallic), ct>it (from Gallic), 
u>t (from Gallic), ka>¢a (from Gallic). Some of these hypotheses 
are accepted by the author, some are rejected. While I do not al- 
ways agree, nor find his arguments in general very new, I think 
the discussion always interesting and provocative. I wonder why 
he does not even mention the possibility of Celtic influence in the 
voicing of intervocalic stops (pp. 32 f.;75). 

The second part of the book (pp. 65-153) deals with the “super- 
stratum.” Pp. 75-87 treat the differences between French and 
Provencal, They are mainly two: 1. the Latin voiceless stops 
(“sapere”) become voiced stops in Provengal (“Saber”) but voiced 
fricatives in French (“savoir”), where they further disappear in 
many cases (“meir,” “setir,” Mod, French “mir,” “sir”); 2, 
the Latin vowels (except 1 end u) differentiate in Northern French 
according to their position in checked or unchecked syllables 
(“part,” but “chanter”; “mettre,” but “mois”; “terre” but “pied,” 
etc.), whereas they are treated in the same way in Provengal in 
both positions (“part,” “cantor”; “mettre,” “mes,” etc.) Both 
these changes are attributed to the Germanic, specifically Frank- 
ish, sSuperstratum, which lengthened and therefore strengthened 
the stressed vowels (thus favoring their diphthongization), and con- 
sequently further weakened the intervocalic stops (pp. 86, 108 f.). 
Other phenomena presumably due to Germanic influence (position 
of the verb, system of two [not three] deictic pronouns, the type 
“qui se viaut, (si l’oie)” are also studied (pp. 110-114). The forma- 
tion of the linguistic group discovered by Ascoli and baptized by 
him “Franco-Provengal” is attributed by Von Wartburg to the 
Burgundian kingdom (pp. 87-101; the work of R. Hall in «Lan- 
guage>>, XXV, is curtly rejected, p. 89 n. 2). The author then 
examines the linguistic situation of Italy (pp. 116-146), and tries 
to prove that here, too, the different treatment of the checked and 
unchecked stressed vowels (“térra,” “piede”), which appears ex- 
tensively in Northern and Central Italy, but only very weakly in 
the south, is due to the Longobards, Finally, the so-called “Rheto- 
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Romance” group is studied (pp, 147-151). The opposition between 
checked and unchecked vowels is attributed here to Alemannic and 
Bavarian, It is interesting to observe (since the ghost of the “Rheto- 
Romance” unity seems to be still tenacious in America) that Von 
Wartburg (pp. 148 f.) asserts that the unity of the three “Rheto-Ro- 
mance” branches is purely “negative- passive,” that is, in other 
words, it is nounity at all, since the three dialects present only such 
common characteristics (groups pl-,cl-, etc., final -s, many words) 
that are preservations of ancient » phenomena: but nevee a common 
innovation. “Von einer aktiven Spracheinheit konnte hier keine Rede 
sein” writes Von Wartburg explicitly (p. 148). Few words only are 
devoted to Dalmatian and to the “Ibero-Roman” languages (pp. 152- 
3), almost none to Romanian (which has no special section). The 
“summary” (“Zusammenfassung”) occupies the last four pages. 

The real innovation of Wartburg’s theory is the different treat- 
ment of checked and unchecked stressed vowels, which in fact 
Seems to be baSed upon phenomena appearing only where “West- 
ern Germanic” tribes (Franks, Longobards, Bavarians, Alemans) 
exercised some influence (the Swabians of Spain can be perhaps 
safely neglected, although a mention of them at least would have 
been welcome). While I admit that Von W.’s theory looks very at- 
tractive, especially as far as the development of e to ei (“veil”) and 
of g to ou (“flour”) is concerned, I see some difficulty in the op- 
position | of “terra”: “piede, ” “porta”: “ruota.” The diphthongiza- 
tion of é to ie and of 6 to ou (>ue) appears in fact in territories 
(Castile, Southern Peninsular Italy, Sicily; even Romania has é> 
ie) where the Germanic influence seems quite unlikely (nor does 
Von ‘Wartburg attempt in the least to prove that it ever existed; 
he simply ignores the problem.) This change must then be ante- 
rior to the Germanic invasions, especially because it includes, in 
part, Romanian (which detached itself, linguistically, from the 
West in the second and third century A.D.). We must then suppose 
that the changes é>ie, 6>uo either extended to the more German- 
ized Romance countries after the stronger differentiation of checked 
andunchecked stressed vowels, or were eliminated by this differen- 
tiation in those Romance languages where once all vowels were af- 
fected (French “porte” then was once *“puerta,” as in Spanish; cfr. 
Mod, Tuscan “rota” from former Tuscan “ruota”). Both hypotheses 
are possible, of course, but it is obvious that they change deeply 
the whole presentation of Von Wartburg’s theory. On the other 
hand, the possibility remains of detaching entirely the passages 
o>ou, e>ei from é>ie, O>uo (ue) in unchecked syllable. This is a 
possibility, of coumae: very repugnant to me, and, I suppose, to all 
modern-minded scholars, Nor would I like to admit the separation 
of the Romanian vocalism from the vocalism of the West, e. g. un- 
der Slavic influence (and, anyhow, the Spanish and Southern Italian 
diphthongization would still block the road). 
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On the other hand, V. Wartburg neglects, it seems to me, a 
possible argument in his favor. Contrary to what is usually as- 
sumed (and also V. Wartburg seems to assume, cf. p. 82) there 
is not the slightest proof that any Ibero- Romance language dif- 
ferentiated quantitatively between checked and unchecked syllable 
at least in any remarkable way, as Modern Italian still does, as 
well known (cf. e. g. for Spanish Navarro-Tomas, <Manual,>> 1932, 
p. 200 and notice e. g. the pronunciation of “discreto” in Italian 
and in Spanish; it is the significant feature of Italians speaking 
Spanish, and vice versa!) 

V. Wartburg, as we have seen, thinks (cf. pp. 86; 108 f.) that 
it was the opposition between long and short vowels, existing in 
Western Germanic (but also, in part, in Gothic!) which strength- 
ened the (already existing) Romance opposition between long 
stressed vowels of unchecked syllables and short stressed vowels 
of checked syllables (Ital. “pani”: “panni”), It was much more 
likely, I believe, the Germanic “stress,” so much stronger than 
the historical Latin or Romance, that had such a deep influence 
on the Romance languages (more exactly: on French and Italian). 
Cf. e. g. E. B. Williams, «From Latin to Portuguese,> Phila- 
delphia, 1938, p, 11: “Probably the most important cause [of dif- 
ferentiation of Vulgar Latin from one region to another] was the 
intensified stress accent, superimposed, as it were, upon the Vul- 
gar Latin of Italy, Gaul and the Iberian peninsula by the invading 
Germanic races” (and See also there the following page). 

Von Wartburg examines the same distinction (checked versus 
unchecked vowel) as it appears in English (p, 109) starting in the 
XII century. One would like to hear something about Modern Ger- 
man, where it is very strong today (cf. e. g. W. Viétor, «Kleine 
Phonetic,>> 13th edit. Leipzig, 1937, pp. 87 f.). According to O. 
Behaghel, «Geschichte der deutschen Sprache,> Strassburg, 1911, 
pp. 122 f., it seems to be rather late, and to spread from the Low 
German area. Does it come from France? Or from England? I 
find it impossible to separate this from the parallel French and 
English phenomena. 

I wonder also why V. Wartburg does not even mention the weak- 
ening and loss of unstressed vowels, so much stronger in French 
than in the other Romance languages (loss of final vowels, -a>-e, 
Darmesteter’s law, syncope “aSinum”>“asne”>“ane”), It looks 
clearly like an effect of the Germanic “superstratum.” 

It is of course impossible to go into the details of this rich and 
solid book, I shall however mention some points that cannot go un- 
answered, 

P, 18 (and 15f.) V. Wartburg denies Lausberg’s contention that 
Sardinian reduced all Latin ten vowels to five (“dreistufig:” a aei, 
aou) by eliminating the Latin quantities. Sardinian never knew 
qualitative differences in vowels, V. Wartburg thinks the contrary 
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is proved by Northern Sardinian and Corsican, which distinguish 
the results of i and i, f and i, The problem had been solved by 
Bartoli many years ago. I am frankly astonished that V. Wartburg 
should so disregard all clear indications of history and geography 
— it is quite well known that Corsica and Gallura have been deeply 
Tuscanized, and their vocalic system can certainly not be older 
than that of Logudoru and Campidanu! Cf. also what he says him- 
self p. 157 (“Vor allem wurde durch Pisa Korsika Toskanisiert 
und von Sardinien geldést und diese Eingliederung in den italien- 
ischen Sprachraum griff auch Nordsardinien Uber”). 

P, 63: it is asserted that Sardinia and Corsica “behalten mit 
dem Osten [---] vorlaufig wenigstens, -ct-.” There is not the 
slightest shred of proof for such an assertion. Cf. now M. L. 
Wagner, <Hist, Lautl. des Sard.,>> 1941, p. 170. 

P, 75, V. W. attributes the Old French two-case system to the 
preservation of the final -s in Gallo-Romance (at least that is what 
I understand). This is an old positivistic conception, which I hoped 
not to see expressed by a scholar of V. Wartburg’s stature. 

The maps at the end could be much clearer, 

In conclusion, despite all reservations and possiblecriticisms, 
this is an essential book, which every person seriously interested 
in Romance linguistics should careful read and ponder. 


Princeton University G. BONFANTE 
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vic, Ivan: The anarchist Prince. 
A biographical study of Peter 
Kropotkin, (Boardman V. Co.) 
London-New York, 1950, 463 p. 


SPANISH 
Spain 


Al Santissimo Sacramento en su 
fiesta, justa poética, que Lope 
de Vego Carpio, y otros insignes 
poetas de la ciudad de Toledo, y 
fuera dél tuvieron en la Parro- 
chial de San Nicolas de la dicha 
ciudad, a 25 de junio de 1608 
anos. Recopilada por Alonso 
Garcia, mercader de _ libros. 
Dirigida a don Pedro Lépez de 
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Ayala, Conde de Fuensalida. 
Toledo, 1609. Edicién presentada 
por Antonio Pérez G6mez, y 
realizada en los talleres de [la] 
Tipograffa Moderna, de Valencia, 
bajo el cuidado de Maria Amparo 
y Vicente Soler, 1951. 

Bibliograffa de A. Rodriguez- 
Monino (1940-1950), Valencia, 
1950, 30 p. [ 70 tftulos. ] 

Durand, René L, F.: Un chevalier 
errant parmi nous, Essai sur 
“Don Quichotte.” Paris, 1950, 
127 p. (Didier.) 

Mesa, Enrique de, Poesias com- 
pletas, 3 ed., con un ensayo por 
Ramon Pérez de Ayala, Buenos 
Aires, s.a., 156 p. (Espasa- 
Calpe Argentina.) Colec. Austral. 
[En el ensayo preliminar de 
Pérez de Ayala, dice éste re- 
firiéndose a la poesia espafola 
actual: “Otros viles versifica- 
dores que corren por ahi adjeti- 
vados a lo divino, los cuales asi 
tienen de poetas como yo de 
cuaquero 0 de mormén. Poetas 
embrollados, enigmaticos, quin- 
taesenciados y superferoliticos, 
genios herméticos que parecen 
no decir nada, si bien ellos ase- 
guran que Sil, que Sus versos 
estan colmados con muchedum- 
bre de intuiciones trascendenta- 
les y emociones sutiles, sobre- 
manera dificiles de ser penetra- 
das cabalmente si noes por algun 
temperamento exquisito....Tal 
es la caracteristica del gusto 
literario a la hora presente: de- 
pravacion.” (P. 10-11.)] 

Morley, S. G.: The pseudonyms 
and literary disguises of Lope de 
Vega. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1951. (Univ. of Calif. Publ. in 
Mod. Phil., XXXII, no, 5, p. 421- 
484.) 

Olguin, Manuel: Marcelino Me- 
néndez Pelayo’s theory of Art, 
Aesthetics and Criticism: Los 
Angeles, California, 1950, V, 
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333-358. (Univ. of California 
Publ. in Mod. Phil., vol. 28, no. 6, 
p. viii, 333-358.) 

Pérez G6mez, Antonio:... “La 
fonte que mana y corre”... Edi- 
ciones para biblidfilos. Catalogo 
de publicaciones, Cieza, Cid, 12 
(Murcia), 15 p., il, con facs. de 
portadas, [Lista desuscriptores 
e instituciones, p. 11-15.] 

Rejano, Juan: El Genil y los oli- 
vos. México, 1944,130p. [Poeta 
espanol de la generacién de 1936. | 

Rodriguez-Monino, Antonio: El 
cancionero manuscrito de Pedro 
del Pozo (1547), Madrid, 1950, 
144 p., (Tir. de 100 ejs. num.) 
[Est. bibl, y transcrip. de 53 
poesias inéditas. ] 

Sanchez Barbudo, Antonio: La 
formaciédn del pensamiento de 
Unamuno, Una experiencia de- 
cisiva: La crisis de 1897. [Re- 
prod. from Hisp. Rev., 1950, 
XVII, 218-243. ] 

Segura, Juan de: Processo de 
Cartas de Amores: Evanston, 
Illinois, 1950, 160 p., (North- 
western University.) [A critical 
and annot. ed. of this first epis- 
tolary novel (1548) together with 
an English transl. by Edwin B. 
Place. } 

Sloman, Albert E.: The sources 
of Calderén’s “El Principe Cons- 
tante,” witha critical edition of 
its immediate source, “La for- 
tuna adversa del Infante Don 
Fernando de Portugal (a play 
attributed to Lope de Vega). Ox- 
ford, 1950, VII, 228 p. (Basil 
Blackwell.) 


HISPANIC AMERICA 


Arrom, José Juan: Estudios de 
Literatura Hispanoamericana, 
Habana, 1950, 161p. [Las letras 
de Cuba antes de 1608. Conside- 
raciones sobre “El Principe 
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Jardinero y fingido Cloridano.” 
Entremeses_ coloniales. Dos 
poemas atribuidos a José Anto- 
nio Miralla. La poesia afrocu- 
bana. El teatro de José Antonio 
Ramos, — Excelentes e intere- 
santes ensayos, producto de la 
investigaci6n original cel autor, 
que dportan nuevos datos y juicios 
a la historia de las letras his- 
panoamericanas. | 

Bauza, Obdulio: Las Hogueras de 
Cal. (Poemas) San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, 1947, 100 p. 

Cruz, Sor Juana Inés de la: The 
pathless grove; sonnets, 1651- 
1695, transl. by Pauline Cook, 
Prairie City, Illinois [1950, xv], 
55p. (The Decker Press). [“The 
author,” introd.] (Order from 
The Gordon Bookshop, Iowa City, 
Iowa.) 

Diaz Alfaro, Abelardo: Terrazo. 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, 1947, 118 
p. [Aguafuertes del Terruno. ] 

Documentos relativos a la insu- 
rreccion de Juan Francisco de 
Leon. Prél, de Afgusto Mijares. 
Caracas, 1949, 243 p. (Inst. Pa- 
namericano de Geografia e His- 
toria, Caracas.) 

El faro a Col6n, Ciudad Trujillo, 
R.D., 1950, 100 p. [Los restos 
de Colén fueron trasladados a la 
Catedral deSevilla. The remains 
of Columbus were transferred to 
the Cathedral of Sevile. — HLS. ] 

[Garcfa de Sena, Manuel]: La 


independencia de la Costa Firme. 


justificada por Thomas Paine 
treinta anos ha. [Extracto de 
sus Obras] traducido del inglés 
al esp. por...con prol. de Pedro 
Grases, Caracas, 1949, 255 p. 
(Inst. Panamer. de Geogr. e Hist.) 

Grases, Pedro: La conspiracién 
de Gual y Espana y el ideario de 
la independencia. Caracas, 1949, 
300 p. (Inst. Panam. de Georg. 
e Hist.) 

Homenaje a Enrique José Varona 
en el centenario de su natalicio, 
La Habana, 1951, 2 v., 446 y 487 p. 
(Ministerio de Educacién, Di- 
reccién de Cultura) [Obra mo- 
numental de 94 colaboradores. | 

Laguerre, Enrique A.: La resaca 
(bionovela). San Juan, 1949, 452 
p. (Bibliot. de Autores Puerto- 
rriquenos.) 

Remos y Rubio, Juan J.: San 
Martin, el austero. La Habana, 
1950, 45 p. (Acad. de la Hist. de 
Cuba.) 

Rivas Sacconi, J. M.: Informe del 
director del Instituto [de] Caro 
y Cuervo al Ministro de Educa- 
cién Nacional. Bogota, 1951, 30p. 
[Tir. ap. del BICC. Diez afios de 
fecunda y fructifera labor. ] 

Saez, Antonia: El Teatro en Puerto 
Rico (notas para su_ historia.) 
Univ. de Puerto Rico, 1950, 187 p. 

Santovenia, Emeterio S.: Cuarenta 
anos de vida de la Academia [de 
la Historia de Cuba]. La Habana, 
1950, 30 p. (Acad. de la Hist. de 
Cuba.) 


PERIODICALS 


Américas, Unién Panamericana, 
Washington, 1950, II, No. 7. 

Anales de la Academia de la His- 
toria de Cuba, 1948, XXX. 

Anales de la Academia Nacional 
de Artes y Letras, La Habana, 
1949, XXIX, 


Anales de la Universidad de Chile. 
1949, CVII, nos, 75 y 76. — Sergio 
Costagliola: Cervantes en la 
Biblioteca Nacional, ensayo bi- 
bliografico. La ed, mas antigua 
del “Quijote” que posee es la de 
Madrid, de 1706. 
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Anales de la Universidad Nacional 
Mayor de San Marcos, Lima, 
1950, no. 2. 

Annales du Centre Universitaire 
Méditerranéen, 1948-1950, III, 
Nice, 1951. — Jean-Marie Carré: 
“La Littérature comparée depuis 
un demi-siécle.” 

Annales de 1’Université de Paris. 
20€ Année, no, 2, Avr.-Juin, 
1950. — Comptes rendus de the- 
ses. Nouvelles publications des 
membres de L’Université. 

The Annals of the Ukrainian Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences in the 
U. S., [New York.] 1951, I, no.1. 

Anuario [de la] Academia de la 
Historia de Cuba, 1950, La Ha- 
bana, 1951, 56 p. 

Archivo José Mart{, 1949, IV, No. 
4. —Id., 1950, V, no. 1. 

Asomante, 1950, VI, No. 2.—R. 
Gull6n: La poesia de Luis Cer- 
nuda, la. parte. — Id., no. 3. — 
Jorge Guillén: El Infante. — D. 
Cayetano Coll y Toste y el “Bo- 
letin Histérico” por Arturo Mo- 
rales Carrién — A. Gullén: La 
poesia de Luis Cernuda, (28 pte.). 

Boletin del Instituto [de] Caro y 
Cuervo, 1950, VI, no. 2. — Hono- 
rio Cortés: Sobre R. M. Ragucci: 
Literatura medieval castellana, 
Buenos Aires, 1949, xxix, 427 p. 
—Id.,no, 3. — Pedro Grases: La 
idea de alboroto en castellano. 

Boletim Geral das Colénias, Lis- 
boa, 1950, XXVI, nos. 302-303. — 
Id, 309. A.A, de Andrade: Artes 
e letras coloniales. Fichas bi- 
bliograficas, English section. 
Section francaise. 

Boletin del Archivo General de la 
Naci6n, México, 1949, XX, No, 1. 
— Id., 1950, XXI, nos. 1, 2 y 3. 

Boletin del Archivo General de la 
Naci6n, R. Dominicana, 1950, 
XI, Nos. 66 y 67. 

Boletin Bibliografico, Lima, Peri, 
1950, XXIII, Nos. 1-2. 

Boletin de Filologia, 1947-1949, V, 
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Santiago de Chile, 1950, 435 p. 
(Inst. Invest. Hist.-Cult., Univ. 
de Chile.) 

Boletin del Instituto de Investiga- 
ciones Literarias. Univ. de La 
Plata, Argentina, 1949, no. 5. — 
Beatriz M. Arregui: La frase 
siglo XX en “Flor de Santidad” 
de Valle Inclan. — Alma Novella: 
La lirica de Santa Teresa. — Ely 
Elena Zanetti: Notas sobre el 
estilo de Gabriel Miro. 

Books Abroad, 1951, XXI, no. 2. 
—Id. no. 3. R. G. Mead, MJr.: 
Dictatorship and literature in 
the Spanish world. [“What has 
happened in Spain? Briefly, it 
can be said that through censor- 
ship, intimidation and sometimes 
more violent measures, the dic- 
tatorship has pitifully stunted 
the nation’s normal intellectual 
growth and has lost to the coun- 
try the vast majority oi her lead- 
ing thinkers.” “Américo Castro 
...Speaks of the ‘generacién de 
los emigrados,” “Any impartial 
comparison between these ‘emi- 
grados’ and the intellectuals re- 
maining in Spain must be heavily 
in favor of the former.” “Luis 
Capdevila ... has characterized 
the situation [in Spain] accu- 
rately...as the progressive 
implantation of a ‘tyranny of 
mediocrity’ in every sphere of 
the mind. Quite the opposite is 
true arnong the ‘emigrados’ and 
other Spaniards in Europe, His- 
panic America and the U. S., who 
are busily occupied in developing 
all branches of Spain’s intellec- 
tual patrimony abroad.” — Algu- 
nos errores se han deslizado en 
el excelente articulo de Mead: 
No murieron en el destierro los 
hermanos Machado; solo Antonio. 
Manuel permanecio en Espafia 
con la tirania. Para citar a un 
Solo poeta del destierro, en vez 
de Francisco Giner de los Rios, 
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“el joven,” (para no confundirlo 
con D. Francisco Giner de los 
Rios, el fundador de la “Institu- 
cion”), debi6 mencionarse a Do- 
menchina, o Leén Felipe, o Gui- 
llén, El nombre de Fresco no 
es Manuel, sino Mauricio. ] 

Bulletin Hispanique, 1949, LI, no. 
4. Bibliographie Franco-Ibéri- 
que, 1948. 

Bulletin de la Société des Anti- 
quaires de 1]’Ouest et des Musées 
de Poitiers, 1950, 2© trimestre, 
tome I de la 4 série. 

Comparative Literature, 1951, I, 
No.1. —L. Olschki, Mahommedan 
eschatology and Dante’s other 
world, [Sobre la nueva ed. aum. 
de “La escatologia musulmana 
en la Divina Comedia,” por M. 
Asin Palacios, Madrid-Granada, 
1943,] —Id., no, 2. To Fernand 
Baldensperger on his 80th birth- 
day, American comparatists ded- 
icate this issue, 

Criterio. Buenos 
XXII, no. 1:34. 

Eusko-Jakintza, Revista de estu- 
dios vascos, 1950, IV, nos. 1-3, 
4-5-6. Don Julio de Urquijo e 
Ibarra. Necrologia. 

French Studies, Oxford, 1950, IV, 
no. 3, —Id., no, 4. G. Rees: The 
position of Remy de Gourmont. — 
G. May: Comment Racine dis- 
tribuait ses rdles. — R. Shackle- 
ton: Two unpublished documents 
[of] Montesquieu.— M. Macklem: 
Rousseau and the Romantic ethic; 
a study of the idea of Nature in 
“I,a Nouvelle Heloise.” — F. D. 
Rashworth: Victor Hugo and his 
marxist critics. — H. Fluchére: 
Jules Supervielle. —Id,, 1951, V., 
no. I. — No. 2: E. M, Phillips: 
The present state of. Sainte- 
Beuve studies. — No. 3. F. de 
Grand’Combe: Réflexions sur la 
traduction, I. 

Hispania, 1950, XXXII, no. 3. Ger- 
man Arciniegas: Los idiomas, 
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fundamento de la_ educacién, — 
Fred. B. Agard: Present-day 
Judaeo — Spanish in the U.S, — 
G. E, Wade and W. H. Archer: 
The Indianista novel since 1889. 
— R. Heliodoro Valle: Ermilo 
Abreu Gémez — notas bibliogra- 
ficas.—D. L. Canfield: Spanish 
¢ and s in the XVIth century: a 
hiss and a soft whistle — [contra 
la teoria de Amado Alonso, ] — R. 
Kirsner: Galdés and the Genera- 
tion of 1898, [excelente articulo 
sobre las relaciones entre Ga!- 
dos ylos escritores del 98, “The 
role of Galddés is that of master, 
not that of a precursor.”] — L. 
L. Barrett, S. E. Leavitt: Still 
more Cervantine bibliography, 
{Further contributions, emenda- 
tions and corrections. De la bi- 
bliograffa anual publicada en 
“Studies in Philology” no citada 
por Grismer ni por Oelschliger. | 
— D. L. Bolinger: Sobre R. J. 
Alfaro: Diccionario de anglicis- 
mos. [Importante para los maes- 
tros de espafiol. } 

Les Lettres Romanes, Louvain. 
Université de Louvain et Fonda- 
tion Universitaire de Belgique. 
97, rue Constantin Meunier. 
(Louvain, Belgique.) I, 1947 —II, 
1949. [M. Bardon: “Don Qui- 
chotte” en France. L’interpré- 
tation romantique. — P. Denis: 
Cervantes et les Pays-Bas. — P. 
Jobit: Saint Francois de Sales et 
les influences espagnoles. — F. 
Desonay: Métrique et lyrisme. 
A propos de Ronsard qui chanta 
d’amour Marie 1]’Angevine. — P. 
Groult: Pour mieux comprendre 
“L’Hystore Job.” — L. Mourin: 
Le Sermon francais inédit de 
Jean Gerson pour la Noél. — J. 
Schirmann. Isaac Gorni, poéte 
hébreu de Provence.— A. Prioult: 
Une mystérieuse conquéte du roi 
Arthur: Lecto. — Comptes-ren- 
dus: Les revues, Les livres. 
Notes bibliographiques ] 
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Mensuario de Arte, Literatura, 
Historia y Critica. La Habana, 
Enero, 1950, I, no.2. (Direcci6én 
deCultura.) Director: Ratl Roa. 
{Paz y luz, por Fernando Ortiz. 
— Critica severa por J. M. Garcia 
Espinosa del “Diccionario de 
literatura espanola.” editado por 
la Rev. de Occidente. — Recorda- 
cién de Poe, por R. Lazo. — Con- 
cursos de la Direcci6n de Cultu- 
ra: Literario, Cientifico, Musi- 
cal, y de Centenarios. — Las 
Misiones Culturales, ]—Febrero, 
no. 3, Teatro del pueblo, [Fun- 
ciona diariamente en la caseta 
de la Direccién de Cultura, en el 
Parque Central. ] — Marzo, no. 4. 
R. Marquina: El condenado y el 
burlador. F. Peraza: Bachiller 
[y Morales], el primer biblié- 
grafo cubano. [Con biblidgr.] 
Misiones culturales. — Abril, no. 
5. A. Martinez Bello: Nuestra 
primera elegiaca Luisa Pérez de 
Zambrana. M. Marsal: Origenes 
del periodismo en Cuba. 

Modern Language Journal, 1950, 
XXXIV, no. 2. [L. Hamilton and 
E. F. Haden: Three years of ex- 
perimentation at the Univ. of 
Texas. M. Oppenheimer: The 
contribution of the study of liter- 
ature to world understanding 
(ejemplo: “El astrdélogo fingido” 
de Calderén.] W. Giuliano: Ja- 
cinto Grau’s “El senor de Pig- 
mali6n,” | Id., no. 3. [J.S. Brush- 
wood: What about literary val- 
ues? —A. O. Bontempo: Italian 
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literature in 1949. —W.F. Agge- 
ler: The Army language School, 
(21 languages taught.) — H. T. 
Charly and J. Ornstein: Recent 
developments in USAFI’s foreign 
language curriculum, (20 lan- 
guages taught.) — L. B. Kiddle: 
Sobre “Poema del Cid in verse 
and prose,” acad. ed. with in- 
trod. vocab. etymol., and textual 
comm., by V.R.B. Oelschliger. ] 
Id., no. 4. Emilie Margaret 
White: Some experimentation in 
modern foreign languages (“The 
study of foreign languages by a 
great many people is a necessity 
if people are to help prepare the 
way for peace.” — Charles F, 
Hockett: Learning pronunciation. 
—R. D. Abraham: Fixed order 
of coordinates, a study in com- 
parative lexicography. — A. W. 
Woolsey: Some of the social 
problems considered by Federico 
Gamboa (novelista mejicano.) 


Revista de Histéria. Sado Paulo, 


Brasil, 1950, I, no. 1. Director: 
E. Simoes de Paula, Prof. de 
Hist., Univ. de Sao Paulo. [Se 
acaba de fundar esta nueva re- 
vista, que podria considerarse 
como una continuacion de la fa- 
mosa “Revista de Histéria” que 
por diez y siete anos (1912-1928) 
17 vol.) publicé Fidelino de Fi- 
gueiredo en Lisboa. Figueiredo 
figura en la “Comissao de Reda- 
gao” de la nueva publicacién, Le 
deseamos larga vida. Su direc- 
cién es Caixa Postal, 8, 105, Sao 
Paulo, Brasil. ] 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


W.C. ARCHIE. Ph. D., Princeton University. 1949, dean of freshmen 
and assistant professor of Romance Languages, Duke University, 1945. 
Organized international translators’ and interpreters’ school for Secre- 
tariat of Allied Control Authority, 1945; cf. “The Interpreter in peace 
and war,” «French Review>, XXII (1949), 249-255. 


ALDO BERNARDO, Ph. D., Harvard University, 1950, Assistant profes- 
sor of foreign languages. State University of New York, Harpur College, 
1950. Author of “The Importance of the non-love poems of Petrarch’s 
Canzoniere,” <Italica>, XXVII, 1950, 302-312. 


R. M. BROWNING. Assistant professor of German, Hamilton College, 
Clinton, New York. Ph. D., Princeton University, 1948. Thesis on the 
Significance of the supernatural in Storm’s Novellen. Article on meaning 
of frame in Storm’s Novellen, (PMLA, 1951). Presently engaged on a 
study of the poetic structure of Goethe’s Urfaust. 


G. W. COOPLAND. M. A., B. Sc., Litt. D., D. L. (Hon.), Fouad I Univer- 


Sity, Cairo. Chairman Dept. of Mediaeval History, University of Liver- 
pool, 1913-1946, Emeritus protessor, 1946. Four times visiting pro- 


fessor of Med. Hist. in Egyptian universities. Author: «<The Abbey of St. 
Bertin and its neighborhood (900-1350)>, Oxford studies in Social and 
Legal History, IV. Editor: The Tree of Battles of Honoré Bonet, 1949, 
and the forthcoming “Nicole Oresme and the Astrologers.” At present 
engaged on “Le Songe du vieil pélerin of Philippe de Méziéres.” Special 
fields of interest: 14th and 15th century French history and literature 
and the period of Louis Philippe and the Second Empire. 


CHARLES DEDEYAN. At present Professor of Comparative Literature 
at the Sorbonne and Executive Secretary of the International Commission 
for Modern Literary History, which sponsors the annual international 
classes of modern literary history. 


D. L. HAMILTON. Ph, D., Chicago, 1941. Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, University of Texas, on leave since 1949. Academic Advisor to 
the Commandant, Army Language School, Monterey, California, since 
1950, charged with the task of developing courses and techniques of teach- 
ing. Author of numerous articles in several reviews. 


ERNEST R. MOORE. Ph. D., Cornell, 1941. Professor of Romance 
Languages, Syracuse University and Chairman of the Latin-American 
Studies Program, 1947-1950. Dr. Moore’s untimely death in 1950 at the 
age of 40 years was a great loss to the profession as the present post- 
humous publication will surely prove. Cf. SYMPOSIUM, III (1949), “In 


Memoriam Ernest R. Moore.” 
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J. L. SALVAN. B. és L., Univ. of Poitiers; M. A., Univ. of Kansas; Ph, 
D., University of Michigan, Contributdr to various reviews and co-author 
of <«Premiéres lectures littéraires»> (Heath, 1931). Special interests: 
romantic mysticism and existentialism. 


GEORGE O. SCHANZER. Assistant Professor of Spanish, University of 
Kansas, J. D., Vienna, 1938; Ph. D., Iowa, 1950, Educated in Austria, 
England, and the Middle West; served in the U. S. forces; traveled exten- 
sively in Europe and South America. Is engaged in research on Spanish- 
American letters, particularly Russian-Spanish-American literary rela- 
tions, 


FRANK T. THOMPSON. Ph. D., University of North Carolina, 1925. 
Chairman Department of English, Huntingdon College, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, since 1926. Author of several articles on Emerson. Member 
Carnegie Foundation project: “Improvement of Teaching through Re- 
search,” 1946-51, 
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